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Much as has been written respecting what was 
termed in India the Company Bahadoor/^ and those 
Events in consecpience of which the soil of Hindostan 
lias now liecome encircled by the British Crown, it 
is still matter for regret that so little should be gene- 
rally known of the scope and spirit of current Anglo- 
Indian administration. Great men of wide experience, 
rc'presenting every shade of human thought, have re- 
corded volumes of opinions and decisions on each 
question as it has Ijeen born ; while others, rich in 
the faculty of turning to aciiount a rare rcjsearch, have 
laboured at the almost hopeless task of teaching Eng- 
land how to know her Eastern Empii'e. Yet such 
of the results attained as are accessible to all, have 
rather tended to obscure than to enlighten general 
readers, while the opening for sensation writing, af- 
forded by such thrilling themes as our trans-Indus 
wars, and the events of 1857, have too frequently been 
used as frames for highly-coloured pictures, drawn by 
able advocates of different schools and services. Thus, 
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while in the daily intercourse of life it has become 
the general practice to confess an ignorance concern- 
ing India of which men would rightly blush on less 
important subjects, | leading members of both Houses 
of our Legislature have frecpiently preferred to borrow 
dt)ctrint3S of tlie hour advanced by public journals, 
rather than ^^prk out the sum of their own individual 
impressions. To endeavour to dispel the cloud of 
error which dulls the public eye on all regarding India 
has hence become a fair legitimate ambition ; and in 
this aim the present author ventures to submit a few 
remarks upon that country as it is, or rather was, 
when his position there enabled liiin to know the truth.'- 
It may be tliouglit by many, and the writer once 
thought himself, that information bearing on the in- 
dividuality of* pul)li(j life, obtained while holding any 
kind of oflice, should remain unwritten liistory ; and 
no doubt some r(‘ticence is luuxled in discussing living 
men, while much r(‘sponsil)ility attaches to each word 
so uttered. In ihv solution of sucli doubts tlie author 
was assisted by encouragement received from native 
friends in India ; and the following extract from a 
private letter, not nu'ant originally for publication, 
addressed to him by one of the earliest natives chosen 
to take part in mixeil Imperial legislation, was not 
without its influeiu'e on his decision : — 

“Above all I have l)een touched by the proof, which 
the main subject of your letter evinces, of the high 
confidence reposed in my humble self by an alien in 
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creed, in country, in manners, in race, and indeed in 
everything which distinguishes man from man, and 
my personal intercourse with whom was so suddenly 
cut short by the decree of Providence, and with the 
space of ten thousand miles between us at this mo- 
ment. I only hope you majr never have the slightest 
cause to regret this feeling. I very well approve of 
the idea of publishing your impressions of this country, 
and yoiir observations on its politics and public char- 
acters ; I always thought to myself you should do 
such a thing, specially remembering to what literary 
use another Private Secretary of Lord Elgin put his 
experiences with that nobleman in another part of the 
world. I can well appreciate your embarrassment at 
the manner of publication ; tliat is a well-known 
jnizzle with autliors, and tint puzzle increases to a 
tremendous extent when an author has to attend to 
the peculiarities of three dittenuit audiences, two in 
one country, and the third n^notlier at tlie antipodes. 
Besides, a great deal of tlie^iccess of a work depends 
on the manner of })ul)lication — indeed, the title of a 
book often leads to its ])opularity. T can understand 
your desire to bring your work well out before the 
Indian public, who alone can take tlie greatest in- 
terest in it, and who alone will heartily recognise the 
right which belongs to you from your antecedents to 
address them.” 

The title chosen tells its story for itself, and needs 
but little comment. The transition of the Government 
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of India from all l)ut boundless wealth, and a far larger 
measure of independence than is enjoyed by most 
members of the European family of nations, to utter 
bankruptcy and a struggle for existence all dependent 
on the mother country — this transition had come of 
dire necessity and not of man s selection. The life of 
tlie East India Company had died out as a tale that is 
told, and nought remained but debt and disaster, in 
which England had a deep and national share. Suc- 
ceeding to the darkness of rebellion, the transition 
dawned upon Loi’d Canning with the light of breaking 
day, and his last years of power were spent in healing 
wounds of awfid magnitude. Tliis task, still incom- 
plete, he left a legacy to Lord Elgin, whose previous 
life, S2)ent as it had been in the reconciliation of con- 
flicting creeds and races, appeared to the public of that 
time to oiler the most solid pl(*dg(‘s for the future. 

( counting Lord Dalhousie, three college friends were 
calk'd to govi'rn India in succession. The first, who 
entered youngest on his duties, ruk'd eight — the second, 
six eventful years ; while the rc'ign permitted to the 
third but embi’acc'd th(‘. space of two. Yet, although 
dillciing in duration, these three periods resemble one 
another, in that each ri'ceived and bore the impress of 
a ruling mind, ddie first ])eriod was characterised by 
almost ceaseless warfare' and the wide spread of our 
dominion ; the second, by alternate light and shade, 
the light oecui>ying both foreground and far distance, 
the middle })lane alone being bathed in shadow ; the 
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third was tiie calm that follows on a storm, affording 
time to the Indian people and their ruler to weigh the 
future in the balance of the past, to sink their differ- 
ences in the appreciation of order and good govern- 
ment, and finally to meet together, the Hindoo and the 
Mussulman, the Christian and the Jew, to manufacture 
laws adapted to their general use. This last period it 
IS, to which, in these ]>ages, most frequent reference will 
be found. 
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THE COMPANY AND THE CKOWN. 

CH APT Eli I. 

Till'] (JOVPPNMENT OF INDIA. 

Matiomedax liistory rclntc^s that, in tlu' 16*11, 

Joliaiigccr, Ein])(*rop of I granted a, spo..,Aj some 
EiigJislimen on Avlii(*li to Imild a faetory in tlic city of 
Surat ; and tliat His Majesty introdiu'ed this eoni})any 
of M'hit(‘ adv(‘iitiir(*rs to liis subjects by a, ])roelama,tion, 
wlieiT'in it was annoHneed tliat the English liad a sepa- 
rate king ind(*])(*ndent of tlie King of Portuga], to 
whom tluy owed no allegianc(‘, and that, on tlie con- 
trary, tliese two nations ])nt eai'h other to deatli where- 
soever they met. “ At pnsseiit,'’ it was added, owing 
to the good offices of JehangT‘er, tiny are at peace 
with one aiiotlier ; thougli 0(xl only knows how long 
they will consent to liave factories in the same town, 
and live on terras of amity and frhaidsliip.” 

Tlie tale, however, of the rise of Jhitish India has been 
too often told to call for repetition at our hands. We 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


shall not therefore trace the gradual development of our 
Eastern provinces and power, but shall at once proceed 
to the consideration of some questions dictated by ex- 
perienc(‘, and to the irnpiiiy whether the existent state 
of things is merely the result of progressive energy and 
accident, demanding rearrangement rather tlian reform, 
or the success and full achievement of a settled policy 
pursued. And in the course of these inquiries we shall 
see first how, in early times, many of the greatest miseries 
of India — miseries afh'cting both the rulers and the 
ruled — were owing to the; rapidly siu'ceecling muster-roll 
of men and policies wheiv])y her dc'stinies were guided, to 
the full force of whose* crotcluds and ambition her wholes 
resources Avere (exposed ; and se('ondly, liow, in Liter days 
of a more* (‘ulargc'd (‘onsciousjicss (d* tla* magnitiRl(' (d 
the work intrusted to us, everything has been too often 
riskc'd U]>on a vote* of that grcait body of jaofessional, 
hereditary, and dilettanti legislators who eonstitubi our 
Parliament. Incalculabhi as have been the bi'iietils con- 
foiTvcl u})ou oursi'lves at home by tin* gradual perfc'ction 
of th(*, re})resentativ(‘ systc'm and ministerial responsi- 
bility, there* exists in the* minds of few who knoAv the 
facts the* shadow of a, doubt, that the extension of Parlia- 
mentary control to the details ed Indian administration 
and linance, is a. me'asure as fraught with ill, as proved, 
a hundred ye‘ars ago, that similar assumption of power 
to impose the taxe's and inqx'de the commerce of our 
great western colonie‘s, till then conspicuous for their 
loyalty. 

Yet that was a lesson lU'ither* easily read nor likely 
soon to be forgotten ; and it behoves us, if we will 
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not see its precepts lost, to study them by the light 
of our improved intelligence. Those who know India, 
and liave had opportunities of appreciating her incom- 
parable wcaltli and the industry of her people, will 
readily adiiiit that conditions of government are alone 
re(]iiired to enable her to reassert and justify her.tradir 
tional position. Tliose to whom this confidence has 
become familiar will further confess that the actual 
policy of England toward her greatest vassal is not the 
one best calculated to attain such ends. The rule of 
the gnait Company was marked by much that was 
ignoble. ^ tbuha* the wings of her ])rotection favourites 
smight paths to fortune unknown in otlu'r spheres of 
li(c ; those whom lurtli or ata'idental causes entitled to 
su])[)oit olteii cnibrae(‘d a ('arcMa* distasteful to them- 
selves, witli the certaintv, not of i*enderini»’ irood service, 
but of reaping ]>eiisions and ])i‘omotion. Yet this was 
perha]>s jather tlu'. ('x<'e]>tlon than the rule; and it is 
('iistomary in th(-s(' days to cast r('fh5Ction upon the sons 
of ('ompetition, and to D'serve*. jmiisc and approbation 
for their nioi’e hap])y ])r('decessors. Under the East India 
Coni])anv (‘ertaiji tamili(‘s had won and retained con- 
sideration ; ami although th(‘ sons and n(^j)hews miglit 
not approach in (‘X('(‘lh‘nee or zeal to the c'xamples set 
them by their umdes or tluiir fathers, yet it oftcai hap- 
pened that a youth of twenty-two or twiaity-threc was 
sent to riih? a native state, whose name alone acted as a 
talisman more powerful with those he had to govern, 
than any renewed assurances of goodwill dictated by 
the Covernment of India. 

A system of administration which long withstood the 
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test of time, and rivalled sovereignty, conld not be 
devoid of merit. For y(‘ars and deeades it AViis the 
custom to advance in argunumt the prosperity of India, 
in })roof of tlie advantai^es of comnierchil government; 
and into so great secairity had the ricJi men of Tjcaden- 
kall {^tr<M‘t suffei‘(‘cl themselves to l)e lulled by Lord 
Dalhousie’s elocpumt succ(*ss, that priahaitial measinos 
of all kinds had been alike <‘ondemned. The result 
was inevitabl(\ Ther(‘. had been no failure ; the suc- 
cess had only be(‘n t(»o manif(‘st. In a VTist peninsula, 
peo[)led by a hundti'd and eighty millions of inluibit- 
ants, teeming with casri* prejiuluaes and innat(' jealousy 
of whit(‘< rul(‘, it was imi)ossihle such blind oonfi- 
den(‘(^ should j)nss nnnolic(‘(l. Ihivatc* ivasons were nr)t 
wanting Ibi- discontent among all chiss('s ; iiuiii}' harsh 
rulings, bad in th(‘insclv(‘s, but still nior(‘ dangerous 
as piHMH'di'iit, had fanned and h‘d th(‘ iliiUK'. Neither 
Oiuh' nor <‘artridgvs wen' tlu' ]>;iramount causes of r(‘- 
bellion ; unseen and unsus|>eele<l by us all it eaiiu', 
the inevilabh' n'sult of too I'apid a eon\’ulsion of tlu' 
nativ(‘ mind. Hur armii's had advaiun'd, and kings 
had (piic'tly lu'en swi'pi away, tht'ir kingdoms iueorjior- 
a((‘d with (Uir poss(‘ssions, bai'cly calling foi' geographi- 
cal ivmark. Then canu' th(‘ (himean wai’ and the rise 
in moiu'v ; and the ('ompany, ever avowedly a mer- 
cantih' (‘ommunil y, bighought itself of gain. The gain 
was its own, but it was of short duration. The clouds, 
long gathering, at length burst, and the (Vmipany, 
shortsigiit(‘d in its unrivalled ]»rosp(*]*ity, shared the 
fate of those ruhTs it had di'throned. 

“It Avas wdth strange feelings,” w'e are told, “ that 
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men who had served the (Company from boyliood, eom- 
iiig home after tlie mutiny, fi*esh from scenes of war and 
fire, razed forts and pillaged palaces, Ausited the East 
India House, and wandered through the gloomy corri- 
dors and deserted rooms, which they rememl)ered to 
have seen thronged with soldiers and civilians,,clerl^ 
and niess('ngers, anxious and <Nirnest on their sev(U\al 
ermnds. And few (‘ouhl hel]) ling(‘ring in the (buiudl 
(diamber, and thinking of the men of bygoiu' genera- 
tions, who, by the swoi*d or by tlu‘ ])en, had been in- 
strumental in con(|U('i*ing India, and wljosii marble 
statu(‘s stood in their h»fty ni('lK‘s, with the dingy gilt 
('oiling al)ov(‘, and tli(‘ old-fashioned arni-ehaii's b(‘l()W, 
oiK'c o('eupi(‘d by siice(‘ssive g(‘nei*at ions of ])ot(*ntat(‘S, 
who, under the plain names of (1iairma]i and Hina'tors 

of a- r.ondon ( \)m]);in>’, had exer(‘ised a degi’cM' of [luthor- 

' • 

ity over millions of ]>eople, to which that of th(‘ Doge 
and ('ouiK'il of \\‘nic(‘ in its ])al]ny days was ]>oor Ix*- 
yond ('oinparisoii. Here the fate of enipei’ors, kings, 
and goN'erjioiS'gcneral had Ixxui (ha-idt'd uj)on ; here 
the ('ai'cer of and A\hirr(‘n Hastings had Inaai 

wat('hed and ('I'it i('ised ste]) hy st(‘]) ; hoi’e the subsi- 
diary systoin of l>ord Wellesley, and th(‘ social ii'foiins 
of Lord W illiam Lent inek, were discussed ; and, lastly, 
lane tlu* amu'xations of Lord Dalhousie W(*re suggested 
and a])plauded. Anotlu'r turn of the wlu'el, and tlu^ 
arm-eliairs of the Dinagors a\(‘ 1 v left as vacant as th(‘ 
peacock throne of Ikdhi, and seoi*(‘s of otlau’ iNoi-y 
thi-oiH'S or jewelled cushions, the lumber of extiia-t 
power/’ 

Such was that CVimpany, whos(‘ greatness provcal its 
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ruin. The first blow at its independence had, indeed, 
been struck by Pitt in the days of our fathers ; but 
since then it had gathered more than former wealth, 
and girt itself around with conquests. Magnificent at 
all times as a monument of English energy, it was still 
grand^ in its misfortunes, and grander in its fall ; and 
not until its doom was sealed did the country become 
cognisant of the responsibilities incurred. Yet, impos- 
sible though it be now to call in question the justice 
and necessity of this change, it is equally impossible to 
contemplate it without much mingled feeling of regret. 

Of th(' revolt to which that Chnipany s fall is due, 
we will not Iktc rep(‘at the oft-told liistoiy. Its horrors 
rank, in their intensity, second to few of l.)ygone t imes ; 
and thus, while Engl islimen are found to fully justify 
all other risings of a creed or people against o]>])ression, 
the peculiar cruelties of the Sepoy War have trampled 
under foot all sympathy and }>ity. So much, iiuha'd, is 
this the cas(‘, that not only writ(‘.]‘s bidding for the pub- 
lic ear, but even some, historians, have lost sight of tlui 
national chai*acter of the rebellion, and only treated 
it as mutiny. The struggh*, though short, was long 
enough to ])rove tin* futility of all attempts to wrest 
our Indian dominion from us by force of native arms, 
and to sliow the stuff our men are made of. Some 
classes were, however, convulsed with fear — foremost 
among them the imu'chants of (Calcutta. And so re- 
markable was this phenomenon of Englishmen trem- 
bling in inaction, as to call from the lips of Lord Elgin, 
who, at the time of India’s need, came steaming up the 
Hoogly, the well-known words, ‘‘ that all around stood 
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blanched with fear save one, I^ord Canning,’’ whose fate 
it was to govern India during six long years, memor- 
able of themselves, yet rendered more so by the calm 
deliberation and high courage by which so much has 
been averted. 

The touching story of the personal attachment be- 
tween those tliree successive rulers has been recorded 
in ‘ A British Friendsliip ; ’ and we shall only seek to 
cjist a clearcu* light on the part that each has played in 
Indian history. The antecedents of Lord Dalhousie 
had rather betm commercial than politi<!al. Equally 
sound and lailliant in debate, his splendid talents had 
pix'viously found scope in railway schemes and home 
a<lniinistvation. Yet, strange to say, once transplanted 
to (^ih'utta, his whole soul embrae(‘d by preference the 
])at]is of war and foreign policy. With Lord Canning 
llu‘ opposite*, was true. Bearer of an illustrious name, 
with asso('iations specijilly belonging to the period when 
England’s foreign influence stood higlu^st, he himself 
cliose ])ea('e and commerce, and, wdien permitted, de- 
^ ()t(‘d the entire energies of his nature to the material 
progress of the* land he ruled. ]\Ien more opposite in 
all respects (amid hardly hav(3 been found, though some 
delight to look for traces of resemblance. Both were 
young, and both had giant ]>owers, which both bestowed 
ungrudgingly wherever duty called ; both had wives 
who fell sacrifices to their country’s cause not less truly 
than had they died on fields of battle; both worked in 
the same vineyard, pursuing each his path of lionoui', 
each ending in an early grave ; — but here resemblance 
ceases. The outlines are the same — the lights and 
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shades contrasting strangely. Lord Dalhousie carved 
an empire with the sword for Lord Canning to cement 
with clemency. 

Few reigns have dawned more brightly than Lord 
Elgin’s. The sun, so long obscured, shone lovingly 
again on all throughout that broad peninsula. The 
theory of our sword-rulc had been reduced to bloody 
practice, and the last years of Lord Canning s govern- 
ment had served to heal, though not to hide, the scars 
the sword had made. A feeling not unlike contrition 
had replaced fierce hatred. The last demand for venge- 
ance on the Indian })eo})le for the (Times of had 
been hushed by tlie cry of famine that rose up fropi 
the North-West in 1860 . To that appeal Gri'at Britain 
and her colonh's had r(‘sponded by a million of rupees ; 
and Colonel Baird Smith, to whose unllinchiiig zeal 
the 'stupendous task of distribution had been intrusted, 
had fallen a nolde sacrifice in a noble cause. Finally, 
with railways, seventy thousand British troops, and 
unmatched artillery in Euro})ean hands, we could at 
length afford to adopt a h\ss crushing policy towards 
the natives. This opportunity had been not only 
seized, l)ut made the most of. IShaking off his early 
bad advisers, Lord Canning had selected men of far 
ditierent staiq), who, less })rejudiced, soon became the 
skilful tools of a still more skilful master. To the dis- 
posal of accumulations Lord Cannings last years toil 
had l)een devoted, and to Lord Elgin was confided, one 
MarcL morning, a machine of government more per- 
fect and hariiKUiious than Asia yet had seen. But the 
echoes of Lord Canning s last salute had hardly died 
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away when difficulties arose. Sir Bartle Frere became 
Governor of Bombay ; Mr Kitcliie died ; Mr Laing fell 
ill ; Mr Grey promoted to the Council, Colonel H. M. 
Uurand showed some slight symptoms of dissatisfac- 
tion ; while the Home Department, intrusted to Mr 
E. C. Bayley, avjis overridden by Bengal. In a word,^ 
the reins of Indian government arc so numerous, and 
each liorse becomes so well acquainted with the driver s 
will, tliat any change of hand is frauglit at first with 
danger. The transfer to Lord Elgin had been accom- 
panied by every favourable combination. The former 
policy, a proved success, fell to one to whom it had 
been specially iiuh'bted ; and the author of our colonial 
constitutions was a fitting instrument to carry out the 
Queen’s command, and call in native rulers to the 
administration of her Eastern em2>ire. The basis of 
good government consists in insight into human hearts, 
and tact in dealing with human weaknesses. Both 
tli(‘se qualiti(‘s I.ord Elgin ^lossessed to an extent by 
fi‘\v surpassed ; and with the knowledge that India 
would ]iot take his character for granted, he sought 
the rc'adiest mode of iM^coming familiar with its pcojde. 
In this spirit was undertaken that brilliant ju’ogress 
so fatal to himself. At f^awnijore, Agra, Meerut, 
Simla, he had addresscal assfanbled chiefs in words of 
easy com2)rehension, and after that his voice was heard 
no more. Then in virtue of the Indian Council s Act, 
Sii* AVilliam Denison, the senior Governor, assumed the 
Viceroy alty. His rule was short, and mainly remark- 
able for studied inaction ; and if we excc2)t a cricket 
match, to fight which a Madras eleven was ordered 
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up post haste, no measure of importance marks this 
period. Then came Sir John Lawrence ; the selection 
hardly calls for observation. The hist civilian Viceroy 
iuherit(Ml his ofhee by an accident, and wlndher tlie 
(‘xperiment will merit rep(‘tition must depend entirely 
on th(‘. nu'asure of its success. 

Aliy a,tt(‘m})t to descri])e the naturi^ and the attri- 
butes of the sociidy over whieh Sir John Lawrence 
was thus called to ]‘(‘i"n, must .almost of neia^ssity fail 
to rcuider to the general readier a fair conception of 
the reality. iMore- than twiaity different and distiiu't 
classes (‘liter into its (‘h.am'ntary composition, and each 
of these is so variial and intensihi'd by the peeuliar 
circumstaiiees atti'iidini; any chan^’i' in jiersons and in 
things, as to bahle every effoi't at an orderial ('lassitiea- 
tion. There' an' ohieials, and tla^ (-rowd of non-ohi(‘ials. 
Tlie former an* divid(*d into nuanlx'vs of tin* covenanted 
and iiii(‘((V(‘nant(‘d civil, inilitar}', naval, (*](‘rieal, and 
le^al s(‘rvic(*s ; lie* latter eoiints witliin its ranks 
bankers, me'n'hants, jilanti'rs, missionarii's, travelhns, and 
adventiin'rs, and all these ]mt together form lent om* 
tint in the* so('ial rainbow of (hleutta, ; for, in addition, 
hioli-ea]»ped Tarsix's, turbaiu'd repres(‘ntativi's of both 
pn* vailing’ native erecals, mixed Eurasians of ewery 
shade', depose'd dynastie's, whose object si'e'ins to be to 
sink th(‘ little that nanains to them of Oriemtal noble 
blood in the* vice's of our importation — these almost 
(‘ountless partie'h'S ine'ct toi»’ethe*r each day on the 
iMaidan of Fort- William. The Yie(*roy of the hour is 
the axis on which theyv all reviJve, and by the prece- 
dent which he establishes are decided the claims of 
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this or that colour or religion to intimacy in tlioir 
dealings with ourselves. The deposed royal family 
of Mysore, being in practice nuK'gades from their 
ancestral laith, a(a‘ept of Euro])ean dinners. TIkui* 
royal laothren from (.)ude, who pollute witli tlieir 
numerous presence the fair retreat of Garden Reach,, 
now vainly strive to attain to a like ])r('.-eniinence in 
d(‘gi adation. The young King of Oudc' indeed, and 
his wily ex-Wuz(‘er, Ali Nucki Khan, are seen at times 
at (‘Veiling ])arti(‘s in (Calcutta, and soiindimes cond(‘-- 
scend to rid(‘ or drivi? in Ed(‘n (Jardens with a white 
acquaintaiK'e ; but the memory of their family (*rimes 
IS •still too reecait to admits of much good-fellowship. 
Tlu' (|U(\stioii of the admission of natives into English 
drawing-rooms is surroumh'd with mu(di that is dith- 
ciilt and miK'h that is obs('ur(‘. In the (yv(‘s of Eastern 
j)rin(‘es, our dam es, our dresses, our con\ (Tsation, and 
all that (‘onstitutes th(‘, intercourse betw(‘(‘n the s(ixes, 
is so strang(*ly at variama* with th(‘ir own notions of 
pro]»ri(‘ty, as to ri'iich r it impossibh' to ])resent to tluan 
a [)ietui’e of lhiro[)ean life at whicdi th(‘y would not 
eavil. Fi’om the time of Lord William Rentinck it has 
Ix'eii att('m])t(‘d to edu('at(‘ th(‘m in oin- ideas, and th(i 
mutiny with its sorrows did not obliterati* this ])rac- 
tii'c. No doubt th{‘ systmn r(‘(‘ei\a‘d a rud(‘ shock by 
th(‘ conduct of the favour(‘d Azimoolah and of his 
brutal master of Bithoor ; but tlu* ladies of Burdwan 
did not on that account absent tlaunscdves from the 
])icnics and parties on the lake to which they were 
invited by the Gixnsus Maharaja of the j)lae(‘ ; muther 
did J.ord (banning thencefortli (Ui that account with- 
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hold his invitations from those entitled by imme- 
morial usage to attendance at the Viceroys balls; and, 
strange to say, it remained for one of Indian antece- 
dents and of known philanthropy, of cast-iron faith 
in native virtue and the deepest sympathy with mis- 
,sionary entcrprise-l-in a word, to Sir John Lawrence 
— to ti*ace a liiui and say. Thus hir shall the native 
('Oine in conta('t with ourselvt s, and no farther, f ‘ 

Tile st(ip thus taken l)y Sir .lolin Lawrence at the 
outset of his vie.eroyalty, wliether riglit or wrong, was 
retrograde, and as' such affords cause for great regret. 
It was a blow struck at the native social character, in 
such a manner as to go lionui to tliose most intimate 
witli Europeans, and most i)artial to the aspect of a 
whitii man’s court. And in evtny tye it assumed tlie 
more significance as coming from a friendly rpiarter, 
from one whom natives deeim'd allied to them by every 
instinct engendei*(Hl by the daily commerce' of more 
than thirty years. Though tin* ])ri(l(' of the dominant 
race might be flattiUHsl by watching the shadows as 
they foriiKsl on the downcast heads of highborn nativi^s, 
cxcliuh'd from their ])resence, and turned away from 
CovernnK'iit House*, somewhat roughly ptu'chance, liy 
a white' polie*eman, wlm teeeh a ceiarse pleasure*, in his 
ungrateful task; ye‘t the rellee-ting ('lenient could but 
regard with seirreiw as an evil euneii society thus 
ofbcially divided, and recast ae'ceirding to its primitive 
coleiurs, by the fiat of a former servant of the CVunjiany. 

Thus such is the condition eef Indian affairs that, in 
great things as in small, all depends upem the nature 
of the men in power. The jiresent system of subser- 
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p^icnce to Westminster that clogs each Avheel of pon- 
derous Government macliineiy with reference and delay, 
has only tended to enliance. this truism. A Governor- 
General, to do aught to-day, must have a taste for 
opposition, and an almost total disregard of what they 
say at home. Yet tlie manly and consistent attitude, 
maintained by Sir Charles Wood tliroughout the course 
of the last few years, in meeting Parliamentary clamour 
for Indian T\t‘form, has not received sufliciejit recogni- 
tion. Power must remain with sonu', and perhaps, 
pending tlie complete devcdoprnent of the Indian 
Councirs system, it was in good ke(‘ping in his hands. 
H(Avev(‘r this may be, one can but admire the firm- 
n(\ss and ability with which h(‘ has succeeded, against 
the d(‘termined ()[)]josition of the s(‘r\nces and Parlia- 
ment, in (Constituting himself, as Sioretary of State, 
S(d(‘ c\Y[) 0 }ient of the Royal jdc^asure whcTe India is 
coiK'erned. The histoiy of the world affords but fcw 
examph's of such mtiss of ])ow(‘r l)eing given to one 
man. For vasars the map of llindostan lay juostrate at 
his teet ; and ihoiigii, in the interest of truth, one must 
('onfess tliat kic ks, when wanting, have not be(m S2)ar(‘d, 
it is e(]ually incumbent on us to record our fixed l)(‘li(‘f, 
tliat, at l(‘ast in Nativ(‘, (piestions, his policy even* has 
heen siudi as to sow the pric^idess seed of restored con- 
fidence in England’s loyalty, and this alone is a service 
>f no common order. The vast powers thus centred in 
i single human will, cause the question of who may, or 
who may not, be Sir Charles Wood’s successors, to be 
fraught with anxiety to millions of our fellow-subjects. 
Will they cancel certain military measures — will they 
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permit to the so-called Supreme and Local Govcrments 
under them any independent action, and if so, how 
much ? These are indeed weighty considerations, the 
true importance of which can only he appreciated hy 
those possessed of personal aciquaintance with the in- 
.teresfs at stake. 

The fact is, tliat Sir Charles Wood s measures have 
been of three classes totally distinct, and the success 
of two has been so signal as to stifle criticism of the 
third. An English member of the House of (^ommons, 
rieh indeed in home exjK'rience, but wanting in all 
local knowledge, had umhu'taken to dictate the laws, 
restore the liiiamtcs, and gatluT up the fragments of the 
army, of our Indian enqure. The result we dvvm a. 
wonder of our days. The laws })r(\s(Tibed are daily 
gatliAiiig strength and popularity. The finances have 
acApilred an elastuuty unrivalled in our times, and the 
fragments, to all appearance lu'atly swe})t together, 
have so (hnuaved th(‘ eyes of Parliament, as to ]_)ass for 
a construction perfect in proportion and design. Yet 
to those who know the truth in military mattiu*s, the 
melanclmly patchwork is self-evident, and it lait re- 
mains for time to scatter broadcast, and remodel on 
a sound and healthy footing, those martial institutions 
whose best interests have been so rashly dealt with. 

In India the so-called legal question had always been 
one of unusually diflicult decision. Under the Com- 
pany, might too often took the place of right, and the 
doctrine that the country had been got, and must con- 
tinue to be held, by the sword, never lacked supporters. 
In the opinion of those indeed who knew the country best, 
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there was much truth in this assertion. The native 
mind is strangely fitted to evade our justice. The 
weapon of false witness is especially its own. Each 
V^akeel or native pleader has at his beck and call a 
Well -trained phalanx of professional perjurers. In 
native cases of importance the mass of oral and spuri-, 
ous documentary evidence adduced in court, would 
utterly bewilder an English judge and jury ; and the 
relative value of the oath of men of different shades of 
creed and colour has ever been much canvassed. Tlie 
|C-oinpany went no doubt too far in favour of white 
evidence ; and in those days an Englishman could 
practically ill-treat natives with impunity. Now, if 
^ve err, it is on the other side, and the white are often 
at the mercy of their native plundenirs. Hindoos and 
Mahomedaiis, possessing their own social codes and 
notions of wliat is right or wrong, care little for our 
forms of swearing witnesses ; and though in remote 
iMofussil districts, wliere natives and white men dis- 
ipeiise tile laws and justice of the land upon an equal 
ifooting, one iiujcts with more regard for truth than in 
ith(! Presidency towns, yet evcui there corruption thrives 
to an extent incredible. - — 

J\Iany Indian statesmen have devoted great talents 
and research to the framing of one law for British 
India ; and all attemps as yet have failed. The most 
successful efforts are unquestionably those of Sir Charles 
Woods reign. The establishment of the High Court, 
and the introduction of the circuit system, are great 
exp(Timents, both of which seem likely to succeed. 
These measures found an earnest advocate and zealous 
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(Executor in Mr Henry Sumner Maine, wlio was ap- 
pointed Legal j\[enil)(‘rof Council afU'r the death of tin* 
lamented Mr Rit<*Lie. ^Ir iMaiiu' was a man of feeble 
(amstitution, but most refined and cultivated inti'lh^ct. 
His home career liad been more ocaaipied with lit(‘faiy 
labours than tlu; ac^tive brauelies of liis pmfession. His 
contributions to the ‘Saturday lh‘vi('w’ and othei* 
criti(;al }>apers, W(‘re always mastei‘pie('es of taste and 
style, and his well-known work on ancient law had 
finally secuiH'd to him an honourable and lasting place 
in th(‘ literatur(‘ of his ('ouiit ry. Mr Riti'hie had risen 
gradually to the summit of his aspirations, through tie* 
long and erookiMl, though ]>rolitab[(‘, paths of tlu* Indian 
bar, while iMri\laine’s lii\st expericaice of the East dated 
from his a|)pointniej)t to tlu‘ (\)Uiieil. lb* lost not a 
moment, howcvaa*, in mastering tla^ inti‘ica(‘ies of native' 
law, and at Lord Elgin’s instigation bi'cana' associat(‘d 
with Mr II. W. Haringlon in tie* invision of our Indian 
Ik'iial (dod(‘- -a I'olossal undi'rtaking, wt*ll worthy ot 
the' eiiergie's of two such untiring pirists. Mor(H>ver, 
at that time the conditions of Hindoo polygamy, and 
till' establishnu'nt of a- Divorea' ( bnrt in India, were 
eag(‘iiy dis('iiss(‘d, and, in addition to his other labours, 
the consideration of these' subjects de'volved on Mi* 
Maiiit'. IV) the solution of such pi’obleins lie* brought 
gre'at tah'uts, with Z('al of no common oreler ; anel in all 
ee)ntid('nce the* Indian [uiblic watche*d these ceimplicared 
tasks intruste'd to his (*are. 

The' ne'w^ ^If^b ( ourt was e'onstitnteel under prin- 
c'iph'smost calculated to reneler it a popular institution. 
Its ranks absorbed civilians like J\lessrs tSeton Karr 
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and Campbell, of tried and eminent ability, for whom 
(weeutive appointments equal to their claims could not 
at tlie time bi‘ found. Its doors were also open to bar- 
risters from liome, and on its bench two new and start- 
ling ])reeedeiits had been adopted. Natives were to be 
ap[)ointed to this high tribunal, with power to ^udgo 
our countrymen in criminal as well as civil cases ; and, 
for tlui first time, nativ(‘s of high rank became entitled 
to the same emoluments as tlieir English colleagues, 
'^riie effect of this was <|uit(5 eleetriiad, and throughout 
l)(‘ngal (lie native public jirints teemed with praise at 
tlui ha])])y omen. It was clear, however, that as regards 
the nati\’(‘ (juestion, the chances of success or failure 
d('p(‘nd(Hl on the men selected. 'J'he statutes of th(‘ 
court had bciui tlius liberally framed, Ix'aring in viiiw 
a man of proved intigrity and parts. Ihimapersad Roy 
was a nani(‘, at the ^^‘ry sound of whi(*h (xuTupf vakeels 
or ph'adcrs (juitti'd court. He was without price, and 
the <)flic(' had been mad(‘ for him; but ere the letters 
})ati*nt had reachixl ( hlcutta h(‘ had died. Sumbhoonath 
Pundit Roy Pahadooi* indeed was found to rc^ap the 
honours invi'iitcd for another ; but the new High Court 
went forth shorn of its gnxitest ornament. 

Thus stihqly folhnving in the track j)rescribed to 
him, Sir Charles Wood's best endeavours have been 
^dir(*cted towards recoiK'iliation. The wounds were so 
;de(*p and recent that all his skill was needed; but the 
result has been that Indians, great and small, r(‘gard 
the “ Maharaja AVood of AVestminster " as a ceihain cure 
for all political disorders. Yet this triumph, incompar- 
abl(‘ as it is, has been dearly Ixnight — bought at tlui 
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cost of much native prestige in our local institutions, 
previously regarded with the respect due to tribunals 
from whose decision there practically existed no ap- 
peal. 

His conduct of finance was not less bold or happy. 
Not sharing in the ill-timed fear of humiliating our 
Anglo-Indian services, a special man was found for a 
very special duty, and Mr Wilson went to India. 
What has since happened is well known. Mr Wilson 
lived just long enough to invent machinery for other 
hands to work. Those then at Calcutta will not have 
forgotten the feeling of despair that took possession of 
their minds, when, one evening of unusual heat and 
dust, the enfeebled society of that capital, issuing from 
their air-tiglit houses to take their short hour’s drive, 
learnt the worst they long had feared. Never strong, 
and always overworked, Mr Wilson had gone forth, at 
an advancing age, to act a part whose grandeur he alone 
could properly appreciate. He soon broke down, and 
shortly after died — a fresh instalment of that mortality 
so fatal to the interests of India in England. 

Mr Samuel Laing was his successor; and though 
neither the equal nor the prototype of Mr Wilson, this 
is a name Indian history should not utter without 
praise. Vast abilities, and home-bred fundamental 
knowledge of finance, enabled him to hold his own 
against all comers, and his short term of oflSce was 
singularly prosperous. Cautious in manner, distin- 
guished for readiness in argument and writing, much 
was his that an Indian statesman needs. One great 
quality he lacked — forgetfulness of self ; and as succes- 
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sor to a man like Mr Wilson this want was the more 
conspicuous. Mr Laing was a man whom all com- 
mercial undertakings do wisely to employ. He could 
speak, defeat adversaries, record minutes of unusual 
length and force, and challenge opposition with unvary- 
ing success. To him it mattered little whether (Jiem* 
istry or his Aryan brothers formed the subject of an 
evening lecture ; his powers were flexible, and, equally 
at home in finance or poetry, he never failed to please. 
Whether such versatility of thought, and, we may add, 
of action, fitted him to the same extent for the perform- 
ance of State offices, may remain question for remark. 
AH we know is, that during his tenure of his post he 
gave at le«ist local satisfaction. The circumstances 
under which lie quitted India never to return have 
been long and largely discussed, and of that controversy 
more than enough has seen the light. Faults there 
were on both sides ; Sir Charles Wood and Mr Laing 
both forgot that each had pride ; neither made conces- 
sions, and the weaker fell. By submission Mr Laing 
might have served his adopted country longer, but by 
independence he really served it most. 

And then it was that even Sir Charles Wood hesi- 
tated. The powers in part given, part assumed, by the 
Financial Department had grown so rapidly, that an 
autocrat in England might well begin to deem the 
sacrifice too great. In his council there were, however, 
many who, though Bengal civilians, fully recognised the 
value of outsiders ; and to others, who were loth blindly 
to admit this principle, public opinion had found means 
to whisper the well-known name, Trevelyan. Smarting, 
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perhaps, still under the lash of his reeall, official idle- 
ness had become intolerable to 1dm ; the place was 
offered and acceptcid ; and one of the gi'catest Secretaries 
our Treasury has seen, one whose familiarity with India 
dated from his (diildhood’s first amliitions, was duly 
named Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
His exp(‘rience of Madras, no doubt, enabled liim to 
avoid more readily th(‘. rocks on whi(‘b his predecessor 
split ; and the spirit in wliic'h his duties were undertaken 
left nothing to Ijc desircal so far as Westminster was 
concerned. With the Government of India, properly 
so called, tlu'. crisc w^as different; and all the tact and 
wisdom of his loc^al master were needl'd to restrain his 
accumulated zeal. Tall and worn, but of iron frame, 
he landed in (Jalcutta to replace Mr Laings shadow of 
his former self Such was his eiii'rgy, that bari'ly had 
Fort -William’s guns announi'ed his advent, ere he 
sought and found an opportunity to lay before his col- 
leagues schemes for all kinds of radical improvements. 
With each branch of home and foreign administration 
he \vas (dl familiar: some hobbies wi're indeed his own, 
and those he rode to the death. Such was the im- 
mi'diate removal of the seat of Government to some 
unknown region situate in Central India, watered by 
some as yet imnavigable river, on whose banks, accord- 
ing to Lord (-'aiming, all grew that white men want, and 
beneath whose soil both coal and marble shoidd abound 
to an i-xtent unknown. His arguments and eloquence 
were such that the Coumal, fully acquainted with the 
evils of Calcutta, remained dumbfounded, all save its 
rresident, Lord Elgin, who, at all times eager to arrive 
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at knowledge, naturally solicited more accurate details 
before consenting to transplant to a mythical land the 
whole machinery of Government. Such an exodus for 
a site hut vaguely dreamt of could only Inivo em- 
barrassed all, and most of all Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
tlie very existence of whose department was dependent 
on Bengal. Neither were schemes for education want- 
ing; and here, again, Madras experience came into 
play. In short, his energy and reputation, always 
great, and certainly the former gnuiter since his fall, 
rendered him singularly calculated to embarrass a 
superior. The scope of liis labours could not be con- 
fined even within the pliant limits of Finance: no 
passing mention of his me.asures can form an outline of 
his aims, and we ('an only deal witli the most prominent 
as tli(W may occur. 

Wliile touching on finance, it may not be ainiss 
to contemplate a moment the (dass of local men in- 
trust(‘d with it. In the Company's days its special 
character had not been ignored, but ratluT the reverse ; 
and the conservative' nature of directors’ patronage had 
almost gone so far as to constitute tlie conduct of accounts 
an office fin’ which iKTcditary claims were deenu'd tlie 
fittest cpialification. Thus it was that wlien a vacancy 
occurred, a member of the house of fAishington was 
sought ; and if one could be found of decent ante- 
cedents he was generally })it(*hforked into power. At 
the demise of the (Company many Imsliingtons were 
thus be(|ueathed to us, and with them tlieir supposed 
facility for figures ; and tliough it is true tliat u[)on the 
departure, superannuated, of one member of tliis liaiiiiy 
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family, justice was done l)y Lord Elgin to a singularly 
able, zealous pul)lic servant, who for long years had 
play('.d an u]>-hill gam(‘ in this exclusive walk ; yet 
shortly after, strange to say, tlie old tradition re-asserted 
its prerogative, ,‘ind upon Mr Drummond’s appointment 
to the Limitenant-CJovernorship of tlie North-West 
]h“ovinces, a Lushington was his successor as Financial 
Secr(‘tary to tlie (loveiiinient of India. 

Sii' (yharles Tnwelyan, among his Treasury predilec- 
tions, ap])(‘ars to have harboured a pet project for a 
system of (‘xchauges In'twinai India and AVhitehall; 
and no doubt (Ik* plan possess(‘s many imirits. Yet 
the rules of the (Jivil Si'rviia* propcT retain so miK;h 
of their ex(*lusiv(‘ characten*, that a so-called ‘Tmeove- 
nanted ofheer” of junior grade still o('cii})ies a place 
W(‘l]-edn<*at(‘d Eiigli.slimen o])j(‘<‘t to. An instance of 
this I’ccently o('(!iirred, wh(*n a \vi‘ll-br(*d si'holar, after 
trial, finding all doors to advancement shut against 
him, and he hims(‘lf condemiu'd to the work, and much 
ot the soci(*ty, of a class of writers known as ‘‘native 
diristians,” neither ivmarkabh* for talent nor morality, 
reluctantly exchanged his Indian ])i‘ospects for such 
work as he could g(*t at home, with smaller pay, but 
the position of a gentleman. 

Tlu* third class of Sir CTarles A\ ood’s measures 
d(‘mands more cari'ful scrutiny. His militaiy policy 
has failed to an (*xtcnt the more ajiparent when com- 
pared witli his siicc(‘ss(‘s in otlu'r branches of the 
public. siTvice. The misfortunes of our Indian army, 
during the yi'ars it has been hcl])less in the hands of 
home authorities and Horse Duards prejudice, have 
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attained to a pitch only rendered possible by a fotal 
war resulting in the utter bankruptcy of India’s proper 
share of independence. Thenceforth all not personally 
interested welcomed any change, however fraught with 
wrong, tliat promised to relieve the land we live in 
from enhanced financial burdens, without net^lectinir 
tlie integrity, or, we might more truly say, recovery, of 
our Eastern ruh*. 

Tlie night of mutiny was long and pitifully dark. 
During its continuance it had been l)arely possible to 
watcli tlie fortunes of the few on wliom we all de- 
pended ; and when morning dindy broke — the storm yet 
raging with increasing fury, the waves of war still 
lashing our fi’ail bark, and the rollers of rebidlion surg- 
ing jiast to mvlt in foam uj>on the rugged Punjab 
s(i*and, that, acting as a. b]‘(‘ak water, was at once our 
greatc'st danger and sole ('hanc(‘ of safidy, and beyond 
which the wateu’s, thick and turbid still, W(T(j (‘aim 
eiKjiigh to allow of rest to th(‘ (‘xhaust(‘d and diminished 
crew who had fought with death and coiKjiUTc'd, — them, 
indeed, all who could a])])rcciate the ])ast did dr(‘ad tin; 
tuture. Cadres of Pritish ofiicei's were all remaining of 
our native army. So long as actual fighting lasteal 
tlaar value had becni pri(a*less ; with the (uiergy of 
despair they had form(‘d tlunnselves in l)ands of heroes, 
against whose prowess all attacks jiroved vain ; out- 
numbered many times, they had cut their bloody way 
through countless hosts of enemies; and now that all 
was over, England fidt they had dum? well their coun- 
try’s work, and honours and rewards were freely 
showered on them. It was not long, ho weaver, before 
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all became aware of their anomalous position. The 
army-list showed rolls of names to whom death had 
dealt promotion, and who for a time found occupation 
in stamping out in far-otf districts the last embers of 
revolt. Then suddenly arose the cry of bankruptcy, 
and each rupee was watched in circulation and grudged 
to our (hifenders : yet a little, and was born that word 
“amalgamation:” offspring of economy and wrongs, it 
prov(Hl the parent of embarrassments untold, a fruitful 
source of mis(*ry to many, of jcvalousy to all. 

In those', days.liidia was in everybody’s mouth, and 
two men’s names were })aramount. Botli were abused, 
each in the country of his residence, and l)oth, abroad, 
were proi)hets. I.oixl Cannijig, who at tlie earliest 
moment had stayed Ihe hand of butchery, had ri'apc'd 
the reward of those who interpose be'twc'im soldiers and 
sucV'css; tlie V(;iy imrcbants, recovering their colour, 
now clamoured for reveiigi' ; and the natives, crushed 
in th(dr turn by our lu'avy lieel, not unnaturally re- 
garded the head of (iovc'rnment as the source of their 
misfortunes. With Sir (diaries Wood the' case was 
different: not strictly popular at home, enough had 
happened to heap odium upon one so singidarly well 
})laced to jiroA'e the scapegoat of a nation’s crimes ; 
whilst in India, his consistent care of native interests 
had placed him on the pinnacle of their hopes for future 
favours. The demand for amalgamation had b('en very 
general. Having fought and died together, there arose 
betwei'ii the Queen’s and (bmjiany’s armies a feeling 
that each was not unworthy of the other : neither was 
this feeling purely sentimental ; each saw, or thought 
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he saw, a positive advantage in such union. To Eng- 
lish officers who had devoted time and opportunities to 
the study of native languages and cliaractcr, the broad 
prcse^^x^s of Indian administration should at length be 
opened; iuid Indian officers were not loth to serve the 
(Jiiceii and wear her lace, with the prospect of improved. 
I posit ion when circumstances should call them home; 
neither were they blind to the advantages implied in 
clianges and exchange's from India’s dusty camps to 
Al(l('rsliot or Chobham. Tims, in a way and for a 
time, the scheme was positively popular, and only more 
inquiring minds read the mutual sacrifices such a 
nu'asure must entail. Among the endless difficulties 
l)(*setting its consideration, ranked primarily pensions, 
funds, and local service claims. Then tluTe was the 
fae't of the commission money, by mc'ans of wliiedi our 
English ])ay could only be cennpared to interest on 
e apital invested ; anel the purchase systeun, though 
inelced existing in be)th armies, was conducted in so 
elilFeient a manner as practically te) preclude comparison. 
With the special arms, en* bram-hes e)f our services, the 
e[iie‘Stion a])peared to effihr me)re ready pre)mise of solu- 
tie)n. Original gratuitous cadetships might be held of 
e'cjual value, whether receive;d fremi (iuee'ii or ( \)mpany; 
anel conditions as to special training feu* an Indian or a 
home career might easily have been dictated. However 
this may be, the means emple)yed seemed such as to 
baffle opposition; and, armed with a royal warrant. Sir 
(diaries Wood went forth, ostensibly to deal out royal 
favours with a lavish hand upon distinguisheel men, 
himself most ignorant of what lay before liim. The 
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position was one really forced upon him, and not of his 
selection. It was a task which fell to him as an item 
of his daily labours : great as it was, to have hesitated 
might have displayed cowardice or want of confidence 
in the powers that God had given him. Neither of 
. these feelings was likely to deter Sir Charles Wood ; 
and he commenced with characteristic energy to call 
together men, and establish data for his guidance. 

Among the men so called together was one whose 
name can hardly be too prominently recorded. As 
adjutant of his regiment, not many years before, young 
Norman had bc(iome n'markable tot bearing, zeal, and 
knowledge of his work. Selected by Lord Clyde,* he 
had served in offic(‘s mwer })reviously committed to one 
so young in years. Called by the rapidly-succeeding 
deaths of three superiors to act as Adjutant-Gimeral to 
our army before Delhi, General Nicholson and he to- 
gether had grappled with and overcome the greatness 
of that crisis. Although his honours had been reaped 
on others’ graves, IxTth pen and sword were ever in his 
hand; and to those who knew him then and foimht 
beside him, his name will be inseparably connected 
with Metcalfe’s ruined house, and that intrenched posi- 
tion on the heights commanding Delhi where Hindoo 
Rao once dwelt. 

Indeed, all who could shed light on the obscure 
questions to be dealt with were earnestly addressed, 
and all responded by reports embodying their private 
hopus and fears, and breathing opposite advice. Sir 
James Outram and Sir William Mansfield, with junior 
officers like Colonel Baker, each had his say, and all 
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the doctors differed. Commission sat upon Commis- 
sion, and the work advanced but little. The patience 
of the Horse Guards had been sorely tried — action of 
some kind had become essential ; and at length in 
despair some ready pens put certain figures down on 
paper which, aiming at a compromise with all, event-, 
ually pleased none. A basis thus established, much 
was hurried over, and still more omitted altogether. 
Then came the Staff Corps^ which, with its painful 
changes and uncertainty, has wrought more wrong and 
deceived more minds than aught else wc know of. The 
establislimcnt of a Staff Corps originated in a known 
iicc^‘ssity — the only question was the mode of execu- 
tion. The knot Avas so entangled, and had been tied 
by such countless hands, that cutting seemed the only 
i-einedy. Time pressed, moreover, so the sharpest 
sword Avas sought. Tliat SAvord AA^as Colonel Norman’s. 
The blow Avas Ijold, and dealt with skill ; the tangled 
skein parted at its centre, and for a time all hoped a 
conjuror liad done it, and that the threads, proving of 
equal length, might all be Avorked up Avithout waste. 
This hope, like many others, Avas doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment. The immediate pressure was, indeed, 
removed — amid Avhispered a})probation the expectant 
croAvds had vanished — but the real difficulties of the 
situation had practically increased tenfold. 

It happened that most of the heads of the Indian 
Army had profited in some measure by amalgamation, 
ind that rcAvards for recent service had reached the 
ligher grades of officers and Avon their silence for a 
dine at legist ; hence the junior captains and subalterns 
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were those who really suffered most, and it was exactly 
they who naturally were least consulted, and whose 
opinions, when expressed, received least consideration. 
Thus it is, also, that as these grew from boys to 
men they awoke to a consciousness of wrongs that now 
.are ^uttered and repeated each year with increasing 
force. Neither can it be lost siglit of, that in prac- 
tically end(‘.avouring to obliterate all former servi(!c 
claims and regimental pride, the Government has been 
guilty of a policy as unwise, and calculated to estrange 
the army, as thos(i measures of the liestoratiou, when 
the tricolor, with the names and numbers of distinguished 
corps, gave place to the llourboii flag, and to a series, per- 
fect, inde(‘d, in arithmetical progression, but wanting in 
those gi'and associations Ujion whose wings the eagles 
had been boi'jic to Moscow and IMadrid. 

'Thus it was with the ''lleiigal Engineers,” who had 
(wer been conspicuous for tahait and distinction. Thrice 
weeded, those who withstood the test of such a criudble 
mifrht well boast of merit. The nnant was theirs, and 
they were duly proud of it. No service had produced 
a greater number of brilliant n^pix'sentatives. In peace 
and war her sons had sought and found a field of 
action worthy of themselves. Ecpially great in prac- 
tice and in theory, many of the higlu'st administrative 
offices of India had almost become hereditary to them. 
They ])0ssesst*d a, powiuful identity not easy to erase ; 
they were ripe, at least, in glory ; so their doom was 
sealed : the s(*ythe went forth, they were gathered into 
the royal ranks, and since have been forgotten. 

Of military measures two more only call for imme- 
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icliatc remark. First, the oft-quoted breach of faith in 
tlie want of observation by tlie Indian Government of 
tlie gracious terms of the amalgamation warrant; and, 
secondly, the establishment of the Military Finance 

I Department, to wliose tender care was handed over all 
that remained of our former Indian army. The ,first, 
has b(‘en so much discussed and fully proved, that 
f(‘W lines will serve to record our d(;ep conviction that 
tlie royal word has not b(‘.en kept. Quite recently, 
and with perluqis the best intentions, a Parliamentary 
Committee sat on this inrpiiry ; some evidence was 
taken, and the matter was dismissed with (jcrtain un- 
im]'j(jrtant observations. In such questions all dej^ends 
upon the composition of the (Wimittee, and the one to 
w liicli r(Ter(‘n(,‘e is made was singularly calculated to 
:l(‘feat the objects aimed at by its authors. 

The ililitary Financ(‘ Department had its origin in 
‘conomy. Its childhood had been passed in those 
lays wlien, as has been said, each rupee was watched 

II circulation ; and even lahT, Avhen fortune smiled 
igain, its ol)j(H't was not so miu'h to check excess in 
oiiK* departments as to reduce tlui estimates of all 
vithout r(‘feren<*(i to oldigation or utility. bV)r the sole 
ontrol of this machiiK*, under the p(‘rsonal authority 
)f Lord (^anning, a man of o])stinate ability had been 
elected and armed to the teeth, with power and promise 
>f siq)})ort. Colonel Palhuir ajipeared u])on the stage of 
last extravagance. For some two years he conducted 
he work of pruning with a knowledge of detail only 
xceeded by his zeal in execution. To him succeed(‘d 
dajor Mallison. The writer of ‘The lied Pamphlet’ 
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was not likely to shut his eyes to facts, and his conduct 
of military finance proved worthy of his name and 
reputation. Lord Elgin wrote, on Colonel Balfour s 
resignation, that a man who, right or wrong, saved his 
country several millions, well merited some reward. 
.And thus it was with Major Mallison, who, in the 
discharge of duties specially unpopular, ever sought to 
reconcile the support of the finances with the interests 
at stake. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MINOR PRESIDENCIKS. 

The relations between tlic Government of India and 
ihc Minor Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have 
lover been very clearly traced. Many efforts have 
ndeed been made to obtain from home a definition of 
licit* respective authority and indeiiendence; but the 
visdom of leaving each sepnrate question to be decided 
i])ou its own merits, and of maintaining the general 
*(‘sponsil)ility of every one concerned, is so apparent 
liat such demands have been ever met with silence 
)r evasion. In matters of prerogative, a person whose 
losition is uncertain is naturally most susceptible; and 
lius, thougli this system has no doubt produced great 
uiblic benefits, it has also been the cause of much 
icrsonal hostility. In former days, when Indian 
nails went round the Cape, the fiict of a Hastings 
)r Cornwallis watching, for aught he knew, an early 
ipportunity of meddling, might often tend to keep a 
Icepy Governor awake; and it must at all times’ be 
L comfort for a Governor-General to have it in his 
lower to turn his weary eyes from the contemplation 
>f his own measures to the more pleasant occupation 
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of criticising others. Again, whenever it so occurred 
that a really happy understanding existed between 
supreme and local governors, each did his work the 
better for a little constitutional encouragement. For- 
tunately this was the case when Lord Harris ruled 
• Madras and Lord Canning was in India. Tlieir friend- 
ship dated from their school-days ; each occupied the 
place for whi(di his talents fitted him ; both had a 
modest unspoken consciousness of this, and all went 
well. The ant(‘.ced(‘nts of Lord Harris were colonial, 
and in Madras he found a field more ready for the 
seed lie had been used to sow than woidd have been 
the case in any other part of India. The people of* his 
kingdom were mon* industrious and agricultural than 
Hindoostanees j)roperly so called, and not evTu the 
(‘.vents of 1857 could rouse them from their apathy in 
things political. JMoreovei*, nuiny causes had condiuxal 
to render the JMadras troops the most stanch in their 
allegian('(\ Not only wen' th(*y of lower caste and less 
open to religious impulse than the Si'poys of the otluu* 
Presidencu's — not only liad they kuiown us longest and 
watched with envy our su(‘(*essive conquests ovx'i* ti]e 
warlike races of more northern India, to whose liard 
terms they had so often bent — but they, and they alone, 
had, owing to their maritime })ositioii, full opportunities 
of judging of our vast resources. Yet tlie fact that 
the nature of this ])eo])le is not prone to mutiny, does 
not detract from the (U-edit due to Lord Harris, wlio, 
knowing them as a ruler should his subjects, turned 
his knowledge to the best account, and, by dismantling 
his own Presidency of both guns and men, enabled 
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Lord Canning and Lord Clyde to reconquer Northern 
India. 

Lord Harris was succeeded by Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
IVIuch has been already said of him, but more remains 
to tell. Bred to the Indian Civil Service, he had 
mastered young the elements of native thought, an^l to. 
tlie perfection of this study he had since devoted such 
insure as belongs to London office life. Education 
was a subject on which, in England, he had bestowed 
much labour, and its Eastern bi\anches were those he 
specially delighted in. It was therefore natural that 
]i(' should turn his earliest attention to these con- 
siderations, and the result was such that during his 
yeiir’s local government he paved the way to most of 
cur subsequent Indian educational reforms. One thing, 
howev(;r, he could not brook — interference ; and least 
of all in matters of finance. Hence arose that well- 
kmou ii o])position which Mr Wilson s measures met 
with at his hands ; and when the local sway over 
liK'onie and expenditure became, by a stroke of Mr 
Wdlson s pen, reduced to a simple question of account, 
Sii- Cdiarles Trevelyan could no longer hold himself, 
and solemnly reconh'd his insubordination. In the 
-"struggle that ensued, as usual the weak went to the 
wall, and Sir Charles returned to England, in disgrac’e 
indeed with his employers, but not without the con- 
sciousness that, short as was his tenure of Madras, it 
bad yet ])roved long enough to stamp his name in- 
delibly on the history of India. 

yir Charles Trevelyan was a man not easy to replace. 
His appointment had been viewed as the reward of 

c 
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genius. In I)oklncss of design and energy of execution 
no one was Ills supiTior ; and, added to tliese qualities, 
he possessed an earnestness of manner, and a thirst for 
learning, singularly pleasing to those he had to teach. 
In conv(n‘s<atioii he appeared ever to take for granted 
•that all were e([Uid to liiinself. With attainments most 
remarkal)l(‘, and thoughts most varied, that seldom failed 
to find the lKq)pi(‘st expression, he combined a- practical 
philanthro])y, which mad(‘. him love his fellows. In 
those social attributes which tiuid to maki' the stranger 
feel at hoim*, the pai*tn(‘r of his household almost rival- 
led him, and tlu^ union of the two was almost calculated 
to tak(^ ])opularity by storm. Uy natives, soldiers, mer- 
chants, and civilians in Madras, he was e(|ually beloved. 
Ife was, in short, a, typ(‘ of what a, governor should be; 
and lo(‘al enthusiasm r(‘a('hcd its highest pitch when all 
within that jealous pr(‘sidency learnt how resistaiute to 
(^alcaitta had proved his ruin. From that moment he 
b('cam(‘ to th(‘ ey(*s of millions a martyr in a }a‘0})les 
cause, and he left tlu'ir surf-bound shore's amid more 
teal's and hoiu'st ex| sessions of regri't than we have 
ever known lu'stowed uj>on a prcsuh'my ruler. 

His recall thus caus(‘d a gap not easily filled up. 
Yet some om* was required who, while possessing such 
abilities as might command respc'ct, and not pave the 
way to umu'ce.ssary compai'isons, should yet be ready 
to a(‘t in all things in confonnity with the luvscriptions 
of his masters. Such a man was the late Sir Henry 
Ward ; and, moreover, he was almost on the spot. As 
Governor of (.\'yloii he had but to cross the raumbeii 
(liaiinel to land within the limits of Madras. Besides, 
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]jis term of service in Ceylon was drawing to a close, 
and he had established claims to future confidence not 
easy to ignore. In him, therefore, centred all re(|uire- 
ments, and to Madras he went — alas, to die ! His reign 
was counted but l)y weeks ; for scarcely had he trod 
the j)romised land of India, and embraced licr mighty 
interests, than he paid with death his life’s promotion. 
iVfter him came Sir William Denison, l^orn of a family 
wliose widespread branches have furnished ])illars to 
])oth Church and State, Sir William first entered on a 
soldier’s life. Later called to civil government, his last 
laurels had been reaped in practical Australia and 
tluAigh his Young-England notions were not exactly 
those most fitted to find favour in (^)nservative Madras, 
yet kiiowhalge of detail and fixity of ])urpose soon 
gained for him, if not the hearts of all, at kaast the fear 
of many. 

In point of climate, Madras, though more southerly, 
is su])e]ior to Uengal, and, many say, even to Bondjay. 
To tile English travelha- the. first sight of the low dark 
outline of its land, fringed with a foaming b(‘lt, is not 
indeed inviting; but to an Anglo-Indian its never-failing 
e\ eiiing sea-breezes are invaluable. Of these sea-breezes 
Madras reaps full benefit, while the same fresh air, be- 
ton* it can reach the exhausted inhabitants of Calcutta, 
must cross some hundred miles of sAvam])y sundcTbund, 
tlnuice gathering most noxious exhalations. None who 
havi; civer known CVdcutta can forget how anxiously 
all watch soon after sundown for the comiim of that 

o 

fatal wind. During the warmest months it hardly ever 
fails — it comes, and the temptation is not to be with- 
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stood. Doors and windows, hermetically sealed since 
daybreak, arc thrown open, and the white man s bed is 
placed within the range of the cool though deadly air. At 
Madras the case is altogether different. The salt wind 
blows eacli night upon you untainted by the strip of 
■sand it lias to traverse, and you wake refreshed, without 
having inhaled with your dose of daily life the seeds of 
those disorders so fatal to humanity. In another point 
of view the comparison has hitherto been drawn in 
favour of C^ahnitta. Both presidency cities liave native 
suburbs or bazaars ; both partially surround our dwell- 
ings ; and both are d(‘ath’s presiTves. To the so-called 
“black town'' of Madras the palm of dirt has been 
awarded. Native (^h'anliiiess is purely a matter of 
religion, and Bengalis aiH^ e(]ually straitlaced in ablu- 
tion and theology. On the othov hand, science has done 
much within th(‘ ])rex*incts of the black town, while the 
rich munici])ality of (Calcutta has as yet effected little. 
In the intei’ost of truth, however, it must not be omittcul 
that while ( 'alcutta lies on the low banks of the hideous 
Hoogly, whose successive tides d(‘feat the aims of drain- 
age*, ]\Tadras is so situated as to rend(*r })roblems of this 
nature comparatively easy of solution. 

Thus Fort St (leorge, with all her failings, has ever 
been a favoured presidency ; and, landing there. Sir 
William Denison found all ready to his hand; for, thanks 
to the ability and zi'al displayed by Mr Morehead, who 
during repeated interregnums had administered the 
government, its sju’ings had not worn rusty. Distance 
from England, the character of her people, and her 
secondary commercial weight, havi* contributed to ren- 
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der Madras more independent of liome direction than 
either of her sister presidencies ; and within those limits 
which financial pressure first prescribed, her governors 
were practically absolute. Bengal claimed the precedence 
of wealth, and was rightly termed the Company's 
“ milch cow." Politically speaking, from the time she 
had become a British appanage, Boml^ay perha])s had 
l)e(Ti most prized. The possession of Madras was an 
accident secured to us by other accidents, and as such 
we held it firmly, but cared little how. She jiaid her 
V (ly, though not much more ; but her troops, not dread- 
ing the salt-water, soon became a valuable auxiliary in 
tlifi execution of our Eastern destiny. In Burma, China, 
and the Andamans their value has been fully tried, tljcir 
courage never failing, and they have thus become essen- 
tial to our national defence. 

The jealousy prevailing in the so-called benighted 
Pr(‘sidency has been chiefiy caused by tlic mode j)ur- 
sikmI in conducting her political relations. Mysore has 
l)ccn a constant source of discord. Literally surroundfal 
on all sides by tlu; influence of Fort St George, her 
C^jinmissioiuu’s have received their nomination and in- 
structions from Bengal ; tlius greatly tending to dis- 
parage the proper weight of all advice to other native 
Jieighbours dictated by Madras. But the peaceful 
nature of the different tribes u]>on the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts is now happily so marked, that all 
tliose races, whether speaking Canarese or Tamil, hav() 
embraced our rule and governance as the best security 
to undisturbed possession of the produce of their fields, 
la this policy of confidence in British honesty a 
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noble example has been set them by the learned 
Kaja of Travancore, who, furthest from the scat of 
power, has been the first to recognise the benefits our 
sway confers. Unfortunately for us, the geographical 
position of his State is such as to restrict the sphere 
of liis utility within the narrowest compass. Half-sur- 
rounded by the ocean, his north-eastern frontier was 
his only source of foreign wars and friendships. His 
wisdom has promptiid him to choose the latter; and, 
devoting all Ids (‘iiergics to development at home, and 
his hours of leisure to the study of our language and the 
Eastern classics, he lias lived a life “ sans peur et sans 
reproche.” His great attainments and domestic virtues 
have more than onc(‘. suggested him for the Viceroy’s 
Council, as a fitting member for Madras ; but ciremm- 
stanc(.'s, proverbially imjiatimit of control, have built up 
difficulties in the stronger claims of others from more 
northern India; and Travancore, though raised to the 
rank of Knight of the Star of India, has not as yet 
achieved the aim of his ambition. 

It was the good fortune of Sii’ William Denison to 
be associated with Sir Hope Grant as his Chief Com- 
mander, and the association was of mutual advantage ; 
for while Sir William in civil matters learnt to count 
for firm support upon his military adviser, Sir Hope, 
in those measures of professional reform which are his 
soul’s delight, found his surest advocate in the Gover- 
nor himself. Thus, with exc(‘ptions to be counted on 
one’s fingers, they worked unjealously together, and the 
result of such harmonious action in both branches of 
the executive has proved of good incalculable. The at- 
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mospliere of Colonial Government is singularly prone, 
however, to awaken strong opinions with class and ser- 
vice prejudices. Of these it would be false to say 
Sir William Denison had none ; and to say that such 
a man had lived long years and bred no Iiome convic- 
tions, would indeed be damning with faint praise. ^ Ye,t 
his prejudices were comparatively innocent, and espe- 
cially confined to things he ought to know with refer- 
ence to his own professional education. Thus works of 
public utility or improvement never failed to stir up 
in him a longing for personal activity. But, as ill-luck 
would have it, the Public Works Department, involving 
large expenditure, had become dependent on Imperial 
finance, and all schemes of any magnitude recpiircd 
the ^^iceroy’s sanction. At the other end of this consti- 
tutional checkstring sat, once, Colonel Yule, and later, 
Cblonel Strachey ; they were Lord Canning s choice, 
and had fully justified selection. During the adminis- 
tration of the former, things worked tolerably w(‘.ll for 
(\)loiiel Yule was a man of large ambitions, and left 
the mode of execution more in local hands than his 
successor chose to do ; but after his d(‘2)arture, the 
Madras Public Works Department, fretting under 
f'olonel Strachey ^s somewhat heavy hand, more than 
once displayed s^unptoms of impatience. In such affiiirs 
as tliese it is that a Viceroys tact has fullest scope and 
value, and that a few conciliatory words, spoken or 
conveyed in private letters, suffice to cool down local 
wrath, and thus avoid the necessity of reference to 
England, with entailed delays, and scandal generally 
proportionate to the measure of publicity acquired. 
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Horseflesh, again, was a subject on which Sir William 
Denison held strong opinions of his own ; and here he 
was at issue with his general. The mounting of our 
Indian army has been a much-debated ground, and the 
rival merits of Arab and Australian blood have never 
packed supporters. To nilers fond of riding, the ques- 
tion of the stud is sure to recommend itself, and Sir 
William Denison was no exception to the rule. In 
some degree it might appear that antecedent causes had 
swayed his judgment; for, conscious of his Walers' 
pomts, he seemed to shun a closer intimacy with Arabs. 
Thus landing in Madras with his liorscs and his precon- 
ceived opinions, he at once engaged in (Mpiiiie contro- 
versies, and witli all his natural energy espoused 
Australian interests ; while Sir Hope, with ecpial force 
and more experience of fact, upheld the Aralj cause. 
The problem, however, was too involved for any d(‘finite 
solution. Each race possesses its own qualities, and both 
are fully prized; but, thanks to tliis amicabhi variance, 
the general question of the mounting of our Indian 
army has at lengtii received due prominence and con- 
sideration. 

Amid such practical issues as these, Sir William 
Denison spent his five years tenure of Madras ; and it 
is not too mucli to say, that under him advance was 
made in every bramdi of human industry known to a 
singularly domestic and peace-loving people. Of this 
people we shall now take leave, and, ({uitting the 
pleasant shades of Guindy Park, we shall proceed to 
Bombay Ciistle by what is termed the Beypore route. 
Were it not that Bombay at this hour can weU afford 
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to hold her own as a half-way house between London 
and Calcutta, it might be necessary to enter at some 
length into the demerits of a scheme which once re- 
ceived some share of public favour. But train and rail 
and cotton roads have lately made such rapid strides, 
that a project of communication between England, and 
Bengal which should add to other perils of the deep 
tlie danger of additional discharge of (*argo upon an 
iron-bound coast, with a second embarkation in an open 
roadstead where the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamers do not always guarantee tlie landing of tlie 
mails, may well afford to pass uncriticised. 

A Governor of Bombay ought to be a happy man. 
Nearest to England of all our Indian rulers, he gets 
liis letters and his papers at earlitjr dates with greater 
ivgnlarity. The climate is quite tolerable, and with 
aA'crage ability he must have it in his power to render 
the long tropical days too short for his rc^cpiirements. 
(’ustoni has awardcal to him a constant change of 
iv'sidence, more recognised and varied than the G over- 
no i’-(h3neral himself enjoys ; and, regarding Bombay 
as liis axis, he pleasantly revolves between Matheran, 
Bareli, Mahableshwar, and Dapoorie, according to the 
exigencies of the seasons, and as his health demands 
sea-lweezes or the Hills. Surrounded by Mahrattas 
and Beloochecs, his political reports usually forestall in 
interest the perhaps more careful letters of the Govern- 
ment of India. Until the other day he had besides 
at his absolute control a navy whose proportions and 
oijuipment rank second to none afloat in Eastern 
waters. This arm of power, however, has not escaped 
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the policy of extemiination applied to local services 
whom special fitness for a. special duty disqualified for 
absorption and amalgamation; and with few exceptions, 
— such as the “P"erooz,”now become the Viceroy s yacht 
— those teak-])uilt men-of-war are now reduced to guard- 
rsliip and to transport duty. Tlieir service mostly lay 
in tlie Ivcd Sea and Persian Culf, and Mohammerah 
and Hate have proved that they were equal to per- 
form it. Extravagance, not incompetence*, was the 
crime imputed to them, and the Admiralty oftbred to 
do tlui work for less. The bait was too tempting to be 
refused at a time of general embarrassment, and par- 
tial and imperfect schemes of compensation to those 
d(‘prived of lucrative and honourable employ were 
hurriedly sketc'hed out. Here, as with the shore 
services, the elders had the best of it, and many got 
pensions on more favourable terms tlian tliey could 
otherwise have exjujcted. Neither had the very junior 
ofticem much to cavil at. Tliey, many of them, got, at 
the age of twenty, retirements of some sixty })ounds 
a-year, with permission and facilities to serve their 
Queen in other walks of life. Those hardest dealt 
with were the non-commissioned officers and men of 
ton years’ service ; for, if we except inadequate gratui- 
ties, the only consolation they received was the un- 
welcome information that, in all measures for the 
general weal, experience has taught that some at least 
must suffer. 

Thus died Her Majesty’s Indian Navy, and with it 
passed away much of the influence of a Bombay 
Governor over the lawless tribes that fringe the neigh- 
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bouring coasts. Prominent amongst tlie reasons why 
such influence should have been most jealously pre- 
served, ranks the fact that in it lay the surest means 
of securing adequate defence along the line of our 
Gulf flelegraph, which, after years of labour, the energy 
of Colonel Patrick Stewart succeeded in perfecting,* 
only just in time to flash as its first message the 
sudden news of his own death in the moment of the 
most complete success. For many hundred miles this 
wir(‘ is laid upon the wildest coast, inhabited by mur- 
derous races whom fear of consequences alone has 
taught to tolerate our friendly intercourse. The land- 
ing', sinking, and hard work attaching to the construc- 
tion of this line, were mainly left to Indian naval 
officers, as most conversant with those shoi’cs ; aJid 
when, at cost of life and treasure, their task at last 
was done, its future was intrusted to the fleeting in- 
fluence* of a visit now and then from some Royal 
Na\y sliip, Avhose captain might neither be acquainted 
w ith the character and language of the t)eople dwell- 
ing on those burning sands, nor feel himself bound 
u]) professionally Avitli the credit of the interests ac- 
cidentally confided to his care. 

A Royal Navy vessel goes on a given station with 
general orders to oppose or afford protection to certain 
stated objects. To the exercise of this power her cap- 
tain brings experience of ])crhaps every other quarter 
of the globe to that in which he may be called to iict. 
In war and navigation this is perhaps a matter of less 
consequence ; but when the nature of the duties ap- 
proaches nearer to, or at least combines, political with 
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other work, special qualifications, such as knowledge 
of locality, would appear of some importance. This 
we deem essentially the case in Gulf and Ked Sea 
service ; and, pending proof, we must acknowledge 
hesitation in accepting jis a gain the trifling saving 
•introduced by the abolition of a system Avhicli always 
did thoroughly and well wliatever task fell to it by 
reason of the force of special circumstances. 

Before permanently dismissing the subject of our 
Indian Navy, some mention should ])c made of two 
men dest'rving record. The name of the last Commo- 
dore who lujisted the lu’oad pennant of the Company was 
Wcfllesley, and Kennie was his last flag-captain. This 
latter calls for most remark. In younger days, ui)oii 
those seas wherever danger most abounded his liard 
fa(te was seen. He was remarkable for thos(i (pialiti(>s 
and failings so often common to great mariners. With 
an oath on Ins sunburnt li])S he liad led his sailors to 
success in expeditions whose title to temerity would 
inevitaldy hav(‘ been provcnl under weaker guidaiUM'. 
He loved despei'ate attempts, and seemed to look(‘rs- 
on to breathe with greatest ease tlie atmos]diere of 
war. Til ])ropoi‘tion as smoker tliickened, and the din 
of liattlc jdrowned all otlier .sounds, his (dear voice raiiir 

o 

more cheerily with W(3rds of bold command. In time 
of })eacc his tempc'r was not always equal to the 
monotonous cAmfiiiement of a ship, and his talents had 
procured for liim the (diarge of the ^larine Department 
in Calcutta. There his energy of character found 
ample sccqie for outlet. Earliest in attendance at his 
office, he was lastj to leave the whist-tables of Chow- 
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ringhee, and seldom failed at daybreak on the course 
to watch his racers take their morning^s exercise. But 
in Bengal even Captain Bennie’s cast-iron constitution 
could not stand this life for long, and from time to 
time he took sick leave to England, at last returning 
to Calcutta only to retire on tlie abolition of his office. 

Tlie history of late Bombay Governors hardly 
jilTords such salient t)oints for observation as that of 
licngal or Madras ; they have come and gone more 
quietly, and in more regular succession, most serving 
their full time. Lord Elp]linstone^s career has been 
ably sketched in two* telling lines by Mr Kayo. , In 
mind and manners he was the very essenc.e of personal 
distinction ; and though his early youth was more 
romarkaldc for social than j^olitical success, yet, rapidly 
promoted to a government, he proved himself a ruler of 
uncommon wisdom. \Sir George Clerk next demands 
atb'iition. Lord Elphinstoiie had been essentially a 
go\ ernor by birth ; Sir George was one l)y education. 
His earliest honours had bc(‘n \von among the rank and 
fil(,‘ of tlie Bengal Civil Service, jind, gradually rising to 
tlio surface, he had constant ot)portunities of judging of 
tliosc classes wlmm later he Avas called to rule. He 
twice was Governor of Bombay — before and since Lord 
El2)liinstone — and between those reigns, and after their 
completion, liis time was passed in counselling at home. 
In 1861 , ill-health a secoml time compelled his resigna- 
tion, and then it was Sir Charles Wood made j)erhaps 
his happiest appointment. To fill the vacant throne a 
man Avas chosen known to all in India as a pattern of 
vigorous intelligent refinement. A civilian of Bombay 
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extraction, whose ideas had been enlarged by experience 
in Bengal, he had become Lord Elgin’s senior councillor. 
Throughout the trying times of 1857 he had displayed 
a courage only exceeded by his modesty, and tempered 
by his chivalry to natives of all creeds and classes. Sir 
Henry Bartle Frere belonged to a race of men wellnigh 
extinct in modern days. To courtly bearing, and all 
that fascinates the eye, he added a facility of thought 
clothed in simplest language that seldom failed to bring 
conviction. But beneath his smooth and silky touch 
and styhi there • lurked a firmness of decision and 
tenacity of will which natives seemed to learn by intui- 
tion. Arriving at his post, he found a practised Coun- 
cil, well composed, and in Sir William Mansfield, the 
Commander-in-CMef, he had a colloague who, with 
management, was priceless. All know Sir William 
ManstiekL who are acfpiainted with the times they 
live in, and few Avords will starve to introduce him. 
In both Sikh wars of 1846 and 1848 he had played a 
conspicuous part, and when the Kussian war broke out, 
his merits claimed for him high political employment. 
In the (Aimea and at Constantinople his reputation 
Avas thus tested and enhanced, and on the Peace of Paris 
in 1856 he was s(*nt as Consul-Cencral to WarsaAv. 
Although civil, and specially financial, matters Avere 
his delight, yet he knew that war Avas his profession, 
and in 1857 he again returned to India. A gi’ateful 
country luis not been sIoav in recognising the services he 
then rendered as Chief of Lord Clyde’s Staff, and shortly 
after their conclusion he Avas appointed Chief Com- 
mander in Bombay. It has been said above that he. 
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with management, was priceless ; with Sir Bartle Frere 
as Governor this condition was secured ; and Sir Wil- 
liam's constant craving to dive beyond a constitutional 
depth in finance and policy, was steadily met with 
courteous tact, and forced to find legitimate vent in 
lengthy minutes of singular ability. 

Tlie great political si^ttfluence that Bombay wields in 
C/ubul, Central India, and Kaj poo tana, owes its steady 
increase and develo])ment to many difterent causes ; 
tlie principal of which are geographical position, and the 
oradual diffusion amonff natives of the knowledge that 
the so-called Supreme Government is not supreme at all, 
]>ut, like local governments, the faithful mouthpiece of 
a man in Westminster. Commercial interests have also 
greatly tended to augment her wealth and weight ; and 
tlio cotton crisis, with its attendant consequences, has 
at length opened the eyes of all to the real value of 
r>onil)ay. We say of all — but there are still exceptions, 
ill wliose forc'most rank arc found tin' old school of pre- 
ju(li('ed Bengal civilians ; and these it is who really coin 
the obstacles to a change of scat of Government, which 
could but have as one of its eflects the conversion of 
the ricli preserves of Bengal patronage into outlying 
pnndiK'.es, only prized for their production of indigo 
and opium. .. 

This change in the seat of Government has been 
most seriously discussed, but seldom with sobriety. Sir 
Charles Trevelyans hurried manner, and somewhat 
crude suggestions, only served to create unnecessary 
alarm, while others of the school of Messrs Grey and 
Beadon have hedged the scheme around with fictitious 
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difficulties and dangers. The truth, as usual, lies 
between the two extremes of treatment. The change 
must come, but should not be rashly undertaken till all 
details are well matured. Suggestions have not been 
wanting with reference to selection of a site; some 
.have urged Simla or the Neilgherries ; and while some 
have advocated the necessity a maritime situation, 
others, with Lord Canning, have recorded preference 
for a central capital equidistant from our coasts. No 
doubt that all, more or less, are warped in their 
opinions by the circumstance of their position, and the 
wise are those who best conceal the pnyudices inherent 
to their office. Tims it is to dictates of common sense 
rather than elaborate arguments that we prefer to look 
for guidance on this point, taa<J. we hold that these lean 
conclusively towards .Bonibft^, , ‘‘ 

In the executioiuof-this change it would b(‘. necessary 
to transfer the jaestige of a separate presidency from 
Jluinbay to Lengal Proper, the dormer biffiig retained 
und(;r the immediate supervision of' the Viceroy. W(‘ 
deem that this solution of the difficulty would afford a 
pros])ect of reconciling dionestly, and at least expense, 
more of the opposed interests at stake than any otlier 
selieme which has hitherto been broached. In Calcutta 
a Governor would find wide choice of machinery and 
acc'ommodatioii awaiting his selection, the superfluous 
being sold at profit to the State. The Colonial Office 
might perhaps at last be made to undertake the charge 
of Singapore ; and Jlombay, retaining Aden, Burma, and 
the Andamans, might rest subject to Calcutta. On 
Bombay buildings might be spent the profits of Cal- 
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cutta sales, and if done judiciously, this would produce 
an ample total of requirements. Sea-carriage would be 
open to all that needs removal, and much of doubtful 
matter might be temporarily left until its want was 
felt. A special train or two might convey those coun- 
cillors and secretariats whose labours could not bjook 
the interruption of ^^H^y^ige, and the move might thus 
be carried out with great facility, and none of the 
(anbarrassments accompanying a transfer to an unmade 
]>lace. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LIEUTENANT -nOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, SUBORDINATE TO 
THE (lOVERNOR-GENERAL IN THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

To Lord Dnllioiisics annexations and protracted ab- 
sences from C^alciitta was owing the establishment of 
a se])arate Bengal Covernment; his object being to 
provide for the administration of the Lower Provinces 
without refereneij to himsi'lf, that he might devote his 
eiK'rghss to ])(Mf(‘eting the iion-r(*giilation system in the 
Jhinjal) and otlier recent acquisitions. The result was, 
that an excc‘ssiv(j mJasWv'of res}>onsibility and power 
was d(‘alt out to Bcmgal, and it has been said that Lord 
Dalhousic himsi'lf regretted later tlu3 extent of indc- 
pendene(‘- granted. In the framing of the Bengal 
statutt‘S, liowever, a careful clause had been insi^rted, by 
whi(']i the Oovernor-Geiieral should have the power at 
any time of redefining the position of that Govern- 
ment and reassuming patronage as experience might 
dictate. Now patronage is power, and from the mo- 
ment that Bengal acquired control over all the members 
of her civil service, the Governor - General became 
tlirougliout those provinces an institution to which 
men no longer looked for honours and promotion. 
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Although Lord Dalhousie and his successors fully felt 
the mischief of this system, it has happened that cir- 
cumstances have hitherto prevented any practical ad- 
vantage being taken of the saving clause above re- 
ferred to. Lord Dalhousie, doubtless, did not like so 
soon to cancel or revise a measure of his own. J^ord 
( -aiming cared, personally, little for dispensing patron- 
age, and without previous experience in government it 
took a Governor-General some time before he awoke to 
the consciousness that his customs duties were col- 
lected by another, and that even his ‘Gazette’ was 
printed in a Bengal office, over which he exercised 
110 direct control. Then came years of struggling 
f<.)r bare existence, when Lord Canning’s hands were 
full, and then a time when men were willing to be 
satisfied with life and pea('.e at almost any price ; 
and sliortly after came Lord Elgin Avith rumours 
of a cliange of seat of government, which embar- 
rassed liiin still more than other causes had his pre- 
de('(‘ssors. 

The correspondence between England and the Indian 
(Joveriiment is carried on as follows : The Secretary of 
State consults his so-called councillors or colleagues, 
among Avhom the routine of office is partitioned accord- 
ing to their special antecedents. Thus, military affairs 
would be referred to soldiers, and political to others — 
though in theory all remain alike responsible. Such 
advice the Secretary of State by Act of Parliament is 
compelled to seek ; the extent to which lie follows it 
<lepcuds upon himself and the confidence reposed in 
him. Despatches to the several Presidency Governors- 
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in-Council are signed by him alone — these despatches, 
on receipt, are circulated by a Governor for perusal of 
his Council, each ordinary member usually affixing his 
initials. The conduct of departments is here, again, 
practically intrusted to professional members — the 
theory of a general responsibility being preserved ; and 
by them replies and letters reporting progress are 
drawn up, the more important being circulated for 
approval in draft form. Tlicse letters, when finally 
prepared, arc signed by the Governor-General or Gov- 
ernor, and by eacli ordinary councillor in the order of 
his seniority. They are tlien made up in tlie several 
Hecr(‘tariats to which sul)j<‘ctively they may l)elong, 
and cl(‘spatclied to the Secretaiy of State, l)y whom 
the spirit of the Indian ('oumals Act re(]uircs they 
sliould ])e handed to liis constitiitioual advisers. 

A knowledge of the difiereiice Ijetween ordinary and 
extraordinary councillors should not, })crha})s, b(* pre- 
supposed. It consists in th(‘ ])(‘rmissiou given under 
the Indian Councils Act to tin' Viceroy and Pnssidency 
Governors to call to theii* ai<l, when sitting for pur- 
poses of legislation, a certain number of non -official 
numibers selected from all classes of native and Euro- 
pean society. Unlike ordinary councillors, such mem- 
l)ers draw no salary in virtue of tlu'ir office, but serve 
for pemonal distinction like members of our House of 
Commons — the prefix Tlonourable being award(‘d them. 
Their term of office is limited by law, but, this term 
expired, they are eligible for reappointment. In other 
words, the ordinary members of our Indian Councils 
alone are charged with the executive, while extraor- 
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tlinary or additional members attend only meetings 
held for legislative purposes. 

Legislation is conducted in the Home Department. 
Native members have the privilege of speaking in 
tlieir own language, official translators being present. 
The public have access to the deliberations, and acoom- 
iiiodation is provided for reporters of the press. Such 
rarliaments exist in Bombay and Madras, while Cal- 
(‘.iitta boasts of two — those of Bengal and the Goverii- 
iiieiit of India ; and the Councils Act provides for 
more, as the Punjab, or North-West, ]nay ripen into 
coiistitutional activity. A great difficulty is some- 
tiuK's felt in defining what is matter for local or 
supreme legislation. In cpiestions like finance, which 
have beconui Imperial departments, this difficulty 
e xists no loiiger ; but in such (juestions as waste 
lauds or educiation, it once or twice has happened 
that the Councils of India and Bens^al have lems- 
lated simultaneously in o})position to each other, 
thereby crediting great eml)arrassmcnt. A remedy for 
this has now been found in a provision, by wliietli 
the* Viceroy’s sanction is essential to all bills dis- 
cussed in local Connells ; and this syste^m, though 
reipiisite no doubt, has much enhanced the labours 
of ji Governor-General and the inherent jealousies of 
III i I lor G 0 veriiments. 

TTie ordinary or Executive Council of a Presidency, 
ef which the Commander-in-Chief is cx officio a meni- 
b(‘r, usually meets its Governor once a- week for the 
<l( spatch of business, when secretaries attend in turn to 
take their orders. Legislative meetings are convened 
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twice a-year or more, as necessity requires, and usually 
sit until accumulations are disposed of. 

Such are Indian Councils in their ordinar}’- and ex- 
traordinary character. They are forcing-beds for the 
imported seed of representative government. In Asia 
this, has been a plant of most uncertain growth, and 
constant watching is required to remove the weeds 
that tend to choke its natural development. The 
Indian (Councils Act was a supplement to the Legisla- 
tion “for the better government of India” of 1858, 
and became, law’in 18()L Its aims were gradually to 
ac(|iure a real knowledge of the (‘ountry's wants, and to 
ediu'ate natives of high standing and acquirements to 
a scMise of our desire that they, like other subjects of 
our vast de])end(‘ncies, should learn to rule themselves. 
The struggle through whi(*h India had passed had so 
unstrung society, that few loyal natives who could be 
deemed re})resentative men were left in any class of 
life. Some time thus elaps(‘d cre th(j measure could 
b(‘. cai'iied out. Those were days of punisliments and 
rewiirds, and Lord (Winning was the only arbitrator 
('ompetent to judge whi(ii chhd had trimmed his sails 
so as to merit slight or favour. In very many cases 
the claims w(‘re ni(;ely balanced, though the merits of 
one or two w('re happily so conspicuous as to banish 
hesitation. Thus the Puttialla ]\Taharaja had been the 
ready instrument of reducing Delhi ; he had kept our 
camps supplied when our friends were counted on our 
fingers and our enemies untold ; under his enlightened 
sway his state, moreover, had attained to a condition of 
prosperity unrivalled in the Punjab. He was of the 
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highest caste, and yet least bigoted; and to these 
claims he added an imposing stature and a truly kingly 
bearing. To him, then. Lord Canning made one of liis 
earliest offers of a seat in Council, and the offer was 
accepted, though not without expressed objections to 
visiting Calcutta. The Puttialla Maharaja was^ her 
IMajestys first Punjab member, and overcoming, to 
please us, his strong prejudice against Bengal, ho twice 
visited Calcutta to attend the Viceroy’s Council. On 
both occasions he was treated with every niiuk of 
favour and consideration, and throughout the sit- 
tings of that period he punctually app('nrcd to aid 
in the work of legislation. The Council CJliamber of 
the Covernment of India occupies a portion of that 
lialace, whose; four wings extend cunningly in eacli 
direction to decoy each breath of air into tin* presence; 
of the Viceroy; and ev(;ry Wednesday at eleven, the 
Maliaraja Puttialla v^as m(;t at the bottom of the 
great flight of steps that stretch towards tlie. native 
City by two aides-de-camp, who literally handed him 
to a seat, slightly raised, above which frowned the 
mouldy portraits of Clive and Warren Hastings. So 
cvi'rything was done to make this business palatable to 
a proud man’s pride. Many thought it was beneath 
tlie dignity of a chief like Puttialla to attend in per- 
son, and it was necessary at first to gild with dignity 
the pill of legislation. Once within the Avails of (lov- 
ernnient House, the Maharaja’s tongue seemed tied; he 
seldom spoke, and never at great length. Outwardly, 
however, his conduct was attentive, and he clearly 
Avatched with interest pi-occedings in AA'hich he ab- 
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stained from taking prominent part ; but as time 
passed on, and the period approached expiry for Avhich 
he had been appointed, he gave symptoms of a desire 
to connect his name with some measure bearing on his 
national religion, and, after much reflection, asked for 
leave to introduce a l)ill partially prohibiting oxen- 
slaughtcr and the use of beef as food. But religion is 
a subject purposely excluded from the Council Board; 
and when this had been explained, his Highness of 
Puttialla at once withdrew his noti(tc, and soon after 
left Calcutta never to return. Within six months the 
Maharajas Puttialla, Jlu'end, and Nabha, thr(;e Cis- 
Sutlcj chiefs of first inii)ortanc(‘, and lioTiest fri(mds to 
England, were gathered to their fathers in the ])riinc of 
life, under circunistances so sudden as to give rise to 
inniours of treasonable (h'signs, wlnVIi tlu^ renioval of 
such stanch allies might well have helped to further. 
Howcwcr this may be, th(‘se three, tall mtui have followed 
one another into early graves, and with them lies buried 
for a time much promise of ivforni. 

Next on the list of Lord Canning’s early nominations 
comes Baja Dinkur Rao, the far-famed minister of 
Scindia, to whose sound advice; it w\as mainly due that 
the Mahratta country remained faithful in 1857. 
Uis genius w^as devoted to the; prosecution of well-laid 
schemes, having for their object the re-establishment 
of a strong ]\Iahratta empire ruled by the Maharaja 
Scindia ; and his intellect had taught him that this end 
could only be attained through British influence. In 
Gwalior his enemies pretended that his counsels were 
dictated by a selfish policy, and the mutiny of 1857 
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still further tended to estrange from him his masters 
confidence. His best eflforts in an honest cause were 
thus misinterpreted and frustrated; and, somewhat sum- 
marily dismissed from office and the Gwalior court, he 
threw himself on our protection, and it became a sort of 
duty to look after him. Eaja Dinkur Rao was a ^an 
wliose sharp Mahratta face, once seen, could never be 
forgotten. Slender for a native of his age, and of mid- 
dle height, his figure, though full of dignity, was not 
stiiking ; but the acute intelligence of liis features shone 
singularly conspicuous by the side of mild Bengal 
Hindoos. The close-fitting tur])an of his country was 
well adapted t(.) dis})lay to best advantage the beauties 
of a manly head; imd though not altogether free from 
tlic* odious effc‘cts of betel-nut so common to his race. 
Ills lips and their expression had, strange to say, not 
sufieivd ; and wliile Ids ('ye was cold and keen as ever, 
tli(‘ outline of his mouth reflect'd energy and intellect 
of the vtuy highest order. 

T\wo more native councillors of the Government of 
India, call for some remark; the first, a third Hindoo 
n])i)ointed by Lord Canning — the second, a Mahom(idan 
a])[)ointcd by Lord Elgin. Raja Deo Narain Singh was 
tli(‘ first, a native of Benaim Remarkable for common 
s('nse and blind devotion to our rule, his position, as one 
‘•f the wealthy high-caste j^illars of his faith, rendered 
Inm an almost priceless acquisition. His utility in 
( oimcil was moreover real, and only to compare with 
that of Raja Dinkur Rao ; the difference being, that 
while Central Indian affairs, until the cotton famine, 
have mainly been political, Bengal has ever been famil- 
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iar with the interests of commerce. Thus, while Kaja 
Dinkur Rao devoted his brilliant parts to the achieve- 
ment of a life-long patriotic dream, his colleague of 
Benares bestowed his careful powers on questions of a 
more material nature, and especially on such legislation 
as was needed, by tlie great increase of real property- 
holders, to confirm the strength of their position in the 
eyes of European planters. The Rampore Nawab owed 
his elevation to other and far different causes. Ma- 
homedans are proverbially fond of learning — lie was 
everything that is most Mahomedan without bigotry, 
and perh'ct as a representative of his crc'cd. Possessed 
of a singularly fertile country, his her(‘ditary policy had 
taught him to dread the incursions of liis j(‘alous nativ (3 
neighbours, whilst the English lie regarded as his natural 
protectors. More than once, when danger threateiKMl, 
he has cast in his lot with ours, and never have we had 
occasion to regret the confidence W(* ])lac(3d in him. 

Thoimh we have here seen tluit natives of the hifrhest 
rank are now admitted to partake in legislation, and 
that in many instances jiosts of great res|)onsibility and 
trust arc confided to them, yet the doctrine of exclusion 
still possesses a sufficient number of adherents to war- 
rant the (piotatioii of sonu‘ passages, penned many years 
ago, proving that even the more (mlighteiKHl administra- 
tors of bygone times pleadcal the claims of the native 
to a greater share in the aflairs of government, and were 
quite alive to the mischief of exclusion. One of these, 
Mr John Sullivan, a member of the Council of Madras, 
wote as follows : ‘‘ If we put on one side of the account 
what the natives have gained by the few ^ces tLat 
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have been lately opened to them, with what they have 
lost by the extermination of the various native states, 
we shall find the net loss to be immense ; and what 
the native loses the Englishman gains. Upon the 
extermination of a native state the Englishman takes 
tlie place of the sovereign, under the name of Comjnis- 
sioner ; three or four of his associates displace as many 
dozen of the native official aristocracy, while some hun- 
dreds of our troops take the place of the many thou- 
sands that every native cliief supports. The little court 
disapj)ears — trade languishes— the capital decays — the 
])(‘ople arc impoverished — the Englishman ffourishes 
and acds like a sponge, drawing up riches from the 
])aiiks of the Ganges, and squeezing tluun down upon 
tile banks of the Thames.^' In this view many of 
the most sagacious Anglo-Indian rulers liave since con- 
eurred, and Lord William Bentinck did not scruple to 
('onfess that ‘Gii many respect's the Mahomedans sur- 
passed our rule ; they settled in the countries they con- 
(pK'red ; the interests and sympathies of the conquerors 
and conquered became identified. Our policy, on the 
( ontrary, has been the reverse of this — cold, selfish, and 
un feeding ; the iron hand of power on the one side, 
monopoly and exclusion on the other.” 

But all these things arc passed, and have been replaced 
by happier times ; and from the native members of the 
\ iceroy s Council, who hayc been taken first as being 
the more important, we must now turn to dwell a 
moment on the class of Europeans whose services arc 
available for Indian legislation. In India, as elsewhere, 
society is composed of the two great classes of officials 
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and non-officials ; and each of these is capable of further 
subdivision — the first comprising as it does the military 
and civil services, the second merchants and producers. 
With the second class we have now exclusively to deal. 
The immediate object of the merchants who congregate 
in p^’esideiicy towns, rapidly to acquire wealth, is best 
served by a screwing policy, regardless of the country’s 
good, and directed only to securing the most favourable 
conditions as to sale and purchase markets. With 
manufacturers and producers of raw material, such as 
indigo and jute, the case is altogether different ; their 
intcjrosts are of a more permanent character than those 
of mere retailers, being identical and inseparably con- 
nected with th(^ improvement of the soil they cultivate 
and its inliabitants. No one appreciated this more fully 
than Lord Canning, and his rip('st hours of governimait 
were spent in publishing the “Waste Lands Sales’ 
nn^isures. Though productivii of some tem})orary em- 
barrassment to his successor, and the source of much 
inevitable gain to a class of small capitalists known as 
land-jobbei's, these measures have opened iq> the richest 
districts of our Eastern empire under circumstances 
most favourabh; to European buyers, and have thereby 
assured the best approach to the much-neglected field 
of Indian colonisation. Unfortunately, liowever, the 
agricultural and local occupations of these settlers, 
standing in tlie way of their attendance during legisla- 
tion, practically exclude them from Council, and restrict 
the Vi^^eroy s (dioicc to merchants of Calcutta. Among 
the ranks of these latter it was, and no doubt still is, 
possible to find men like Mr David Cowic, acquainted 
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with and inclined to further general interests ; hut, more 
commonly, representatives are sought among the agents 
of long-established firms, such as the house of Messrs 
Jiirdine Skinner ; and of these monopolists, Mr Claude 
brown will be remembered as a very fiivourable speci- 
men. In this respect much advantage would be reaped 
from the Migratory Council system, when alternate 
meetings at Lahore and other places might enable men 
like Mr Cope, whose name will be familiar to all who 
know the Punjab, to accept a share in legislation. 

One class of Indian lawgivers remains to be discussed 
-tliose who, chosen from the paths of office life, still 
rank as nnoffi(‘ial or extraordinary members. This half- 
lircM.'d has grown out of the evident necessity that the 
miiKH- Prc'sidencies, and a whh* tra(tt of country like 
tlie Pnnjal), sliould be represented in a council that 
|nes(*ril)es laws and regulations for all India, by persons 
('()m[)et(ait to protect their local interests from serious 
clHcial wronm Amon<>' those earliest selecttal for this 

o o 

duty tln*ee names occur deserving of some mention. 
Tln‘ first in seniority of y(*ars was Mr Claudius James 
iMskine, of the Pornliay branch of the Indian Civil 
Service*, whom literary distinction and a critical intel- 
Ic<'t well (j^ualified for his work of picking holes in bills 
framed in a spirit of one-sided legislation. Mr Robert 
Staunton Ellis is the second to whom reference is 
uiade ; and though, from having served the Government 
^^upreme in former days, Jhe was less of a local represen- 
tative man than his colleague of Bombay, he yet proved 
I faithful guardian of the interests of Madras. The 
fast of the three in date of nomination was Mr Austin 
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Roberts, whose substantive appointment, as it is termed 
in Anglo-Indian office phraseology, was that of Judicial 
Commissioner, Punjab ; and if, in breadth of view and 
facile diction, he was hardly equal to the other two, in 
his case a long experitmee of the ins and outs of legal 
formula? offered a sufficient guarantee for the detection 
of aught likely to affet't the weltare of the land beyond 
the Suthy. 

'‘Offi(;iating” and “substantive appointments” — terms 
tliat so })crpl('x a new arrival in Calcutta, where the 
majority of puldic sm-vants draw pay for the nominal 
performance of duties virtually intrusted to another — 
have th(dr origin in the fivcpumt and re[)eated a])sences 
of officers fi'om their post in seaiaJi of luadtli, or while 
engaged on sp(?cial duty. Tiaie, to this ])rineiph‘, 
Mr Ellis lik(!wise ludd a “suljstantive appointment' 
in Madras to whieli he miglit ivvaal during tin; rec'css; 
and vvdiile engaged in sc'ssional h'gislation, he and his 
representative eoll(‘agU(‘s from Ilomljay and the Punj.ili 
drew certain moiuys known as “ dc'piitation allowances," 
calculated on a nuxh'st scah‘, and intended to defray 
the actual expenses incident to absence from their 
homes. 

Of Lieutenant-Covernnients, Eengal alone as yet 
])ossesses its own Parliament ; and this nuudiine being 
purely local in effect, it is but just that the ijiterests of 
Ikmgal trade should have a j)owerful voice in its delibe- 
rations. A fitter member, therefore, than Jlilr John Nutt 
Bullo’', President of tin; Calcutta (\mimerce Chamber, 
could not have b(;en selected. In this Council nativ(‘S 
have been chosen wdth almost equal wisdom, and among 
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them one must here be mentioned. Moolvie Abdool 
r.iiteef Khan Bahadoor, a Mahomedan, as his name 
denotes, had won distinction as a classic jurist and 
supporter of British institutions in Bengal, and Lord 
Jdgin had availed himself of an early opportunity to 
ap[)oint Iiim to the Senate of the Calcutta University 
ill the Faculty of Law. Of each suc(x\ssive honour his 
past conduct has well proved him worthy. Somewhat 
voung ill years and younger still in looks, he never 
lackinl detractors, covert and avowed ; but in corrupt 
Dcjigal tills can hardly be considered jus matter for 
siu juisi* : and all admitted to his intimacy must ac- 
kiiowhalge that this keen Mussulman formed a valuable 
clement in the Ikuigid Council, not only as a fluent 
native counterpoise to spiadid Hindoo interests, so hirgely 
npresented in that jirovince, but further as a zealous 
advocate of well-(a)nsid(?red h'gislation. 

TIk‘ first President of the Bengal Council was her 
Lieiiteiiant-Ciovernor, Sir John Peter Grant, a man of 
]>o\\(‘rful frame, whom strong opinions, firm (*.ourage, 
and evtended und(‘rstanding well fitt(‘d to control pre- 
siiinption in a newly-constituted body. He had been 
ii])point(‘d by Lord C^anniiig, after Mr Halliday, Lord 
l);dliousies first Lieutenant-Governor. His knowledge 
el‘ Bengal and the reipiirements of her people was com- 
jnclicnsive and exact. He was, in every way save one, 
tlie man best suited for the oflice ; and the exception 
to which reference is made was perhaps that most 
necessary to prove the truth of this assertion. This 
exc^eption was inherent obstinacy of character, a quality 
tlnit never failed to stand him in good stead in the 
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conduct of those controversial questions which the 
varied interests of Bengal inevitably engender. The 
growth of indigo, for instance, has given rise to constant 
conflicts between the paramount and subject races — the 
former represented by greedy zemindars and European 
planters, ))cnt on getting the greatest quantity of labour 
for the smallest possible remuneration ; the latter by 
the miserable ryot, to whom oppression is hereditary as 
a condition of existence. There is, however, a certain 
point bey^ond which neitlier starvation nor the lash can 
drive, despairing human creatures to work for hateJ 
masters ; and more than once tliis point has beem at- 
taiiK'd in India. Tlaur we liave liad discussions in our 
councils liow to stuuigtlien jdaiiters’ liands, so as to 
avert their ruin and coiiq»el tln^ liealtliy labour of tln' 
masses, without placing the 1)iilk of the populatiou 
beneath the yoke of bondage*, and unduly saei’ilicing the 
libertu's of the many to tin* moiK^yed intiux'sts of tJic 
few. In the consideration of this and similar (juestious, 
Sir John Peter (jlraiit was aided by Mr Seton Karr, 
.then Secr{‘tary to the Goverinmuit of Bengal, whose 
commanding mind could ill brook the tramimds incident 
to oflico. Zealous, abl(‘, Scotch, and hoiu‘st, Mr Seton 
Karr was an ornament to the Indian Civil Service even 
ill its palmy days. His eloquence was so remarkable, 
that if his path had led beneath St Stephen’s roof it 
must have claimed him phn^e beside our greatest orators. 
Th(\s(i natural gifts had been heightened by unremitting 
studied cultivation ; and the. whole was set in a frame 
of large proportions, crowned by a well-shaped head, 
whose powerfully strict lines were lit by eyes of restless 
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energy. Such was Mr Seton Karr ; and yet, with ^1 
these attributes, he lacked one element essential to 
executive success. This want was not ambition ; neither 
was it knowledge of mankind in general : what he 
lacked was knowledge of himself, and of the way to 

turn liis talents to the advantage of the State he shared 

^ * 

in governing ; and so little did he possess this branch 
of h uni an wisdom, that, like Fox in former times, for- 
getful of the impartiality duo to office, h(‘. threw his 
g(uierous soul into the scale of oppressed mankind, and, 
l)y franking through the country the then celebrated 
Txaigal drama, entitled ‘Nil Durpan,’ inwhi(*]i European 
})lant(TS w(‘re held up to general execration, aroused in 
]’yots’ breasts vagin; hopes of aid against tlieir task- 
iiiash'rs. Tliese liopes, liowever, were d(*stinod to cruel 
(lisa|)t)ointme]it on Mr Seton Karrs compelled and 
s])e('dy resignation — a, disappointment that lias sinc(^ 
found vent in dei'ds of viol(uiC(‘ and retributive justic(‘ 
enacted on the lives and property of the landowning 
lew. 

(V)ns(‘quent on Sir John Peter Grant’s own resigna- 
tion in 186:2, Mr Cecil Peadon was promoted by Lord 
l^lgin, from a seat in the Executive Council, to the 
Ia(‘utenant-Government of Bengal. Sir John Peter 
tdant was a man of strong and sound opinions, from 
which he seldom swerved ; while Mr Beadon’s greatest 
merit was tact and power of conciliation, to which he 
oft (11 sacrificed such convictions as he had. Personally, 
however, Mr Beadon was the more ambitious ; his aim 
setuned to be to stretch his own authority to its utmost 
limits, rendering Bengal not only independent of the 

E 
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Viceroy, but practically paramount in its decisions. 
The fact is, that lieutenant-governors enjoy more un^ 
checked power than either governors or viceroys ; the 
theory being, that the interests confided to them are 
purely local, not imperial, and that their personal re- 
sponsibility is suffici(uit guarantee for the proper exercise 
of ])atronage and influence. Consequently, their action 
is not ham})ercd by many constitutional restrictions 
imposed upon their betters. They have no executive 
or ordinary couiK'illors to sliare their labours, and even 
the memlxirs of tlui llengal Legislative Chamber are 
nominated l)y the Local Government, subject only to 
tlie approval of the \d(ieroy. Again, instead of several 
departnumtal secretariats, composed of men selected 
from ainongst the most cons])i('U()iis [iiid able in every 
branch of Indian administration, having a (tei'tain repu- 
tation to maintain, the Ikmgal Oflicci is condiuded Ijv 
one secretary, a junior memlx'r of ilie Civil Service, 
('hosen by the Lieutenant-Govau’iior, too frequently 
from private motives, who sometimes is an instrument, 
harniless in himself, for working out his master’s ends, 
but more often bends his every (effort to developing 
his o^cn career and acquiring some repute. As fair 
specimens of each class we would name Mr Edward 
lAishington and Mr Ashley Eden — the former always 
willing to do his governor’s bidding without a thought 
of self-responsibility ; the latter, clever to a fault, ever 
striving to attain personal pre-eminence. 

Asliley Eden has become a name in India which 
should not be too lightly dealt with. The part he 
has of late years played, though one of tertiary 
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rank, has been continuous and prominent. His facil- 
ity of writing, added to the personal consideration his 
somewhat domineering manner has inspired, combined 
to render him, if not a very formidable adversary, at 
least a valuable colleague. Mr Beadon had one great 
merit, that of knowing men and how to use them. 
Ill the exercise of this knowledge he selected Mr 
Ashley Eden, first as secretary, and later for a legis- 
lative councillor ; and a choice more calculated to aug- 
iiK'iit his cluinces of success in governing Bengal could 
hardly have been made. But neither Mr Ashley Eden 
nor his ambition could be contained within the limits 
of a t>i’ovince ; and, following in the track of that en- 
croaching policy wliicli liad, independently of the 
(h)V(‘rnmcnt of India, conducted to protracted thougli 
.sacc(‘ssful issues tlie Sonthal and Jyntia-Cossyali re- 
lic! lions, he back(‘d with all his logic the proposal of 
Ids master for the appointment of a mission to Bhotan 
fo]* the purpose of proemring a final settlement of long- 
standing frontier questions, and establishing a system 
of commercird intercourse with that rude people more 
advantageous to Bengal industry and commerce than 
the exclusive regulations previously in force. For 
some time he and Mr Beadon tried to argue that this 
mission was of purely local interest, and did not con- 
cern the Government of India. Sucli arguments, 
liowev(;r, were easy to disprove, and were finally cut 
short by reference to the ruling, that external policy 
in all its branches is speci^j^ly reserved to the Gov- 
ernment Supreme. To smooth, however, his ruffled 
feathei-s, Mr Beadon was permitted to suggest the 
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composition of the mission, and Mr Ashley Eden not 
unnaturally named himself. How this ardent spirit 
roughly })cnetratcd to the presence of the Deb and 
Dhurma Rajas of Rhotan, and narrowly escaped witli 
life, after liaving compromised his Government and 
himself by the signature of a formal act of cession, 
only to be cancelled by costly military measures, has 
now been given to the worUl in a careful narrative by 
Surgeon Rennie of the 20th Hussars. But as regards 
the maimer of the man employed, a comparison might 
not seem very much out of place with Mr Kinglake’s 
pitdure of an Emperor, whose ambitious and uneasy 
soul (wer h‘d him into desperate situations to which 
some unfortunate pcMuiliarities precluded his doing 
justice, and proved him courageous in design, l)ut 
lacking some element (\ssential to siu’cessful execution. 

Whatever faults and failings a soim^wliat harsli 
criticism of Mr B(‘adon’s reign may disco V(‘r, it is 
im])ossil)l(‘. to diuiy that it has Ihmui most favourable 
to the }>rogress of Ihuigal. As For(ngn Secretary, some 
say that he committed errors of all kinds, and often 
led Lord (hnning into fatal Idunders; as Lieutenant- 
Gov(‘rnor of Bengal, Ik* occupied the place calculated 
for displaying to the b(*st advantage his very varied 
qualities ; and since it has been above imputed to him 
that Ids aim was independence of all supremacy, it 
is only just to add that no material interest evi'r 
suffered in his hands, lie was eminently suited for 
the conduct of a government of radical improvement, 
and under him nothing seemed to slumber or decay. 
Justice, education, docks, and drainage, public build- 
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ings, roads, and even theatres, all bore speedy witness 
to Ills elevation. Under him it was, moreover, that a 
praetieal advance was made in the execution of a 
loiig-elierishcd sclieme for substituting the Mutlah 
ri\'(‘r for the Hoogly, and constituting Canning-Towii 
tli(^ port of entry for Calcutta ; thereby avoiding the 
ra])id tides and tortuous navigation caused by shifting 
sands, and the dreaded 'SJames and Mary” shoal, 
wlierc some hundred lives are lost each year, and on 
wliosc aeciount alone insurance companies augment 
their rat(i of charge by one per cent on all vessels 
di'stined to Calcutta. Such real services as these we 
may well accept as striking a balance much in Mr 
l)eadon’s favour, wluni compared with general constitu- 
tional ol>je(dions as to the })ersonal ambition of his 
government and the rasli ability of Mr Ashley Eden, 
who never lost an opportunity of rushing in where 
“ iingels f(‘ar to tread.” 

llie proceedings of the Government of Bengal are 
eliionie'Jeel fejr communication to the Secretary of 
State i]i the' Home Department of the Government of 
India. Besides the conduct of this and other corre- 
spondence, police, the telegrapli, and post-ofhee, and, 
-since the al)olition of the Inelian Navy, marine alfairs, 
are; confideel to its care. Tlie post of secretary was 
not long since ably hlleel by Mr William Grey, to 
wliom succeeded Mr E. C. Bayley, both civil servants 
of Bengal. The character of the former was of a die 
^V(‘11 cast for prompt despatch of business ; his brain 
^vus of a legal order, somewhat warped 2 )erhaps by 
“Bengal Regulations,” but accurately just in its deci- 
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sions. He was tall and slender, and his thin lips, hard 
compressed, were surmounted by the outlines of a face 
naturally severe, and whose severity of expression 
was enhanced by the furrows caused by one-and- 
twenty years in India. The naturci of the duties of 
tlic Home Department more resembles that of work 
in London Publics Offices than any other branch of 
Eastern Government ; and legislation is the most ex- 
citing subject with which it lias to deal. It may be 
said to exercise little direct administrative power, and 
its functions are usually confined to criticising mcas- 
ur(is inti*oduccd by others. For this \Vork Mr William 
Grey was admirably (puilified ; but the great industry 
which (ffiaracterised ]\lr Bayley, his successor, more 
fittenl him for the compilation of blue-books of an 
•ordinary character, or re^cording the lanceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, than to control the 
actions of ambitious imm. So long, however, as Mr 
AVilliam Grey, though promoted to the CouiKiil, re- 
tained the supervision of the Home Department, little 
harm was done ; but when the force of circumstances 
called him home to England his jdace was temporarily 
occupied by Mr H. B. Harrington, a North-West 
civilian of gi'cat ability and activity of mind, but 
whose turn for legislation practically impaired his 
executive utility; and during this short interregnum 
Mr Beadon’s pow(*r and imh^pendence acquired a 
greater measure of development than was perhaps 
consistent with the dignity of the Government of 
India. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

thk lieutenant -govkhnment of the north- west prov- 
inces, SUHORDINATE TO THE GOVERNOR- ( 5 KNEKAL IN THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT, 

Thj: Noptli-West Provinces are bounded on tlie 
.solid) l)y JVngal Proper, and, strebtliing upwards from 
Ihikuv.s, occupy tlie neck of land between Glide and 
IJuiidclcaind ; wlience, extending Avest and nortli, tliey 
.skirt tli(‘ frontiiH's of Rajpootana and the Punjab, being 
walk'd in to the east by tlie mighty Himalayas. Tliis 
tiaet of country is Avatered by the Ganges and the 
-diiuiia, and emliraces every variety of climate and 
eircumstance of life. From the dusty cities of the 
jilaius exhausted Europeans may rajhdly ascend to 
Nynce Tal and other stations in the Hills, lieyond 
vlii('h toAvers again a snowy range of tAventy tliou.sand 

Each Indian Government breeds its special class 
civil servants ; and tho.se of the North-West have 
Ix^^'oinc con.spicuous for a happy combination of the 
rilicient zeal that characterises the administration of 
the Punjab, Avith the hardy love of sport and out- 
door life that tended so much formerly to identify 
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Bengal civilians with the native population. Conse- 
quent upon the great numerical increase of Europeans 
in Bengal, young civilians nowadays mix much less 
with the children of the soil than their predecessors 
were wont to do. Each race has now its own pursuits. 
Deprived of tlie 2 )ccuniary advantages incident to do- 
mestic strife and foreign war, Bengalees have turned 
their thoughts into more commercial channels ; while 
commissioners and magistrates, prohil)ited by the Regu- 
lations from entering on agricultural or trading S23ecu- 
lations, have little left in (common with the men they 
rule, and unl)end their minds in social intercourse and 
the pleasur(‘s of the chase. Morcjovcr, the smallest 
Bengal station now boasts of some half-dozen English 
ladies, who form a l)arri(‘r more imj)assable l)etween 
the diff(*rent sliades of (colour than the wcint of sym- 
pathy ju’odiua'd by habits of (‘.xistence and interests 
diaim'trically o 2 )})osed. Tlu^ Runjal) school is of a 
far difh'rent stamj). Farther from lu^adquartcrs, u 
wider measure of I'esponsibility attindies to its gover- 
nors, and h[is gi’aduaJly diffused itself among the 
junior overworked (dviliaiis, thinly scattered over the 
vast fi(dds of enterprise wlilch lie enclosed l)etweeii 
tlie five grand rivers wlmnce that country takes its 
name. Situated midway between tlui Punjab and 
Bengal, all seems to have combined to make the 
North-West Provinces a government of energy and 
moderation. Benares, in the south, is a centre of 
Hindooism; while at Delhi, in the north, Mussulmans 
preponderate. To the east lies Oude, hitherto a hot- 
bed of revolt, pco]>led l)y a imu’tial race whose sons 
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supplied the Company with soldiers, and who had 
])at to traverse the narrow strip of land above referred 
to, to find among the native states of Bundelcund and 
CVntral India ample scope for political intrigue and 
tlio.se deeds of daring so suited to their instincts. 

When, therefore, its geographical position has been 
examined, it cannot be a subject for surprise that the 
full tide of mutiny swept down upon its plains in 1857, 
tliat, for a time at least, the North-West became a term 
syjionymous with bloodshed and revenge, and that its 
will ever stand recorded as associated with one of 
(lie darkest pages in the history of British India. But 
that page has been so often written, and has become 
so ])ainfiilly familiar to us all, that we shall not hero 
attmipt wen tlu' bare outline of a tragedy which red- 
dened with the blood of England’s sons and daughters 
a ti’aid of country larger than Great Britain. 

Yet the traces of rebellion are still too recent to ren- 
di*r ])os.siblc any faithful piiiture of those provinces with- 
(»ut dealing boldly with their painful memories. There 
ar(‘ few cities or military stations throughout the North- 
West Provinces but bear the mark of fire and sword. 
Ill .some towns, indeed, such as Allahabad, a rapid 
.(•rowtli of population and Jiew buildings has done 
luueli to hide the ravages of war ; but in C\awnporc 
the traveller is still brought face to face with General 
^\dleeler’s burnt iiitrenchments, and streets of blood- 
stained ruins. 

To understand the true horrors of the Sepoy war, a 
knowledge is necessary of the miseries incident to 
Anglo-Indian life, even under the most favourable cir- 
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ciimstances. Few subjects have been more often dealt 
with to less purpose ; and to this day a European, be 
he a high official or a plain English gentleman travtb 
ling for self-improvement or for pleasure, lands in India 
ignorant of almost all that constitutes the sum of the 
existence of his exiled countrymen, and of th4 real 
cliaracter of their relation to the coloured raetjs by whom 
they are surrounded. So long, however, as his expe> 
rience is confined to the society of Calcutta, his mind 
will hardly rise to an appreciation of the truth. If his 
mornings are occupied by office-work or paying visits, 
and he takes his evening rides round Fden Gardens, 
listening to a European band, surrounded by white fiices, 
even whiter than he secs at home, he at first will f(*el 
inclined to contradict the statement tliat the atmosphcii; 
he breathes is impregnated with thoughts, and hopes, 
and fears, widely differing from anything he was ac- 
quainted with in England. But wait some montlis: 
let that man, whatever his position in society, quit C'jil- 
cutta, travelling north. On that railway journey lie 
will have to traverse a country strangely fertile and 
plcasant-looking, even beautiful in places. He will 
have a passing glimpse of the pretty station of Biird- 
wan, perhaps of its wealthy Raja, wdiose palaces lie 
scattered in rich profusion on the shores of artificial 
lakes, enclosed in grounds where the last improvements 
known in landscape-gardening have been introduced, 
with splendid disregard for money. He will skirt the 
woodj hills of Rajmahal, and pass tlirough the Sontlial 
districts, not long since in rebellion. The lattice-bridge 
across the treacherous Sone, one of the largest tribu- 
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uies of the Ganges, will teach him some, at least, of 
iic enormous difficulties by which nature has seen fit 
) check too sudden a development of the resources of 
ur Indian Empire. But let our traveller proceed still 
iirtlier; let him cross the Bengal frontier, and enter 
li()se arid provinces which suffered most during the lafe 
1111 ino ; — let him push on further still. No fields of 
ice or indigo clothe that country in a fruitful green, no 
[iidiilations break the dull monotony of that clear hori- 
011 ; all around is coloured by the fine white dust pccu- 
iar to the North-West Provinces, which, borne by the 
lot wind, forms itself in clouds, and sweeps across the 
In aiy plains. Then ask that man if the light of Indian 
ifi* begins to dawn upon him, and if he sees its sha- 
lows ; then ask him whether Upper India resemliles 
lu‘ fairy tales of modern writers, or if he does not think 
uc('t‘ss in life of almost any kind dear at such a price ? 

P)Ut, like sailors, the members of the Civil Service are 
aught young ; and once committed to a career, they, 
x'iiig Englishmen, make the best of it. Their pay at 
irst is good, and it gradually assumes magnificent pro- 
inrtions as they rise in seniority. In our days they 
nostly marry early, and settle temporarily as magis- 
rate and collector at some native city, unknown per- 
ia]»s to European fame. The life the new arrivals lead 
^ one almost beyond description. The society of the 
^lacc is probably composed of some two or more families 
>csi(lfvs themselves, soldiers and civilians, whom profes- 
aoiial prejudice or private jealousy render insupportable 
^o each other. The young people, if wise, endeavour 
to steer clear of both hostile factions ; but more often 
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espouse warmly, for want of better interest, the cause o] 
one or other. Thus months wear on in dull monotony^ 
only broken and relieved by successive rains and hot or 
so-called cold weather. Eacli evening a drive is taken, 
or a ride of small dimensions, and at sunset all return 
tQ eat their meals in discontent. Tliis kind of life is 
only varicid Ijy occasional sickness, or the visit of a 
chance, and not always welcome, guest. The man Las 
most occupation, and sometimes keeps his health in 
conseijuenc.e ; the woman generally breaks down with 
the birth of hei^ first child, and then returns to England, 
or spends at least her future summers in the Hills. 

The above, though a somewhat sad, is not an alto- 
gether untrue, picture of tla^ early marided life of yoiiiitf 
civilians of the present generation. With those wlio 
are single the case differs much to their advantag\ 
(ireat exceptions exist, howeveu’, and many small greon 
spots there are amid those North-West wastes, whore 
all branches of the public service live peacefully and 
happily together. 

In the diction of recent h'gislation, the North-West 
is styled the (Government of Agra, — the original inten- 
tion being to establish a fourth Presidency. The exe- 
cution of this selieme, however, has ])e(ui long delayed, 
if not abandoned ; and th(\se provinces have latterly 
been ruled ])y Lieutenant-Governors appointed by the 
Viceroy. The designation adopted by the Eiiglif^li 
House of Commons may be deemed sufficient proof of 
the existence of a general feeling, based on a know- 
ledge of the past, which pointed then, and still points 
now, to Agi'a for a capital. Agra is something more 
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lian a splendid name in Indian history, — something 
nore even than a simple landmark, strongly fortified, 
)y wliich to trace the limits of a nation’s power. Her 
v(l sandstone walls surround a strong position, imme- 
liately above the Jumna, and are relieved at every 
ingle by lofty towers and battlements. The place is 
n\o of extraordinary strength, and capable of defence 
iffiiinst most fearful odds. To scale the citadel, if held 
by Europeans, would be a task from which natives 
would recoil. In 1857, Europeans fiir and near flocked 
(o its welcome shelter ; and, well provisioned and toler- 
ibly armed, it only needed investment to prove its 
^riaiit strength. Among the men within its walls were 
(‘ivilians who had held tludr districts till the very 
liitest liour at whi(di esiaipc was possible. In the early 
(lays of mutiny, some readied its gates sick and fever- 
stii('ken, luinging in a country cart their wives and 
jiiouseliold gods. Later, others from a greater distance 
^tiioovred on towards a common goal, through jungle 
:iiid file enemy ; and of these some few alone were saved 
1(3 tdl a tah! of suffei’iijg and endurance unsurpassed in 
liUtory or fiction. At last tliose heavy gates swung to, 
iiiid were no more opened to admit starving, homeless 
3Uiiid(‘rcrs. Then followed weeks of breathless expec- 
when nothing reached that unbeleaguered motley 
i::iij ison from the world without but immours, nmdered 
d)u])ly awful by their vague conflicting nature, and 
''hose truth was only to be tested by reports of native 
'I'ies, and such information as could be gathered l)y 
'f»rtie-parties seeking food or forage. Upon Mr Colvin, 
Lieutenant-Governor, devolved the labours of com- 
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mand in the absence of professional men, and while t 
crisis lasted he commanded well. It is true his nie[ 
ures taken for defence were really never tried, for t’ 
rebel army was dispersed by General Greathead wlii 
advancing to attack. But when a man does well wli;i 
eyer duties fall to him, and dies in their discharge, 1 
merits lionourable mention in proportion to the impu 
of the deeds witli which his name is linked. 

Although Agra has l)ecn termed the kity of Hindo 
tan, it has twice Ikt fate to be abandoned by 
government in'search of a strategics capital ; and as, i 
1G58, Aurungzebe rcmioved his c^ourt from thence 1 
Delhi, so, after the lapse of just two cemturies, tl 
ih’itish liave again exclianged it for a slightly elevatr 
sit(} between the; Gangers and the Jumna known ;i 
Allahabad. This tongue of land ow(‘S its selecdion oi 
tirely to military ]*easons, and the supposed necessil' 
for river communication with G;dc,utta. In forme 
time's, sucJi arguiiKuits might wc'll have been allowed 
but, in th(!se days of Indian rail (h'velopment, thei: 
value', will'll compared v/ith others, such as prestige* ii 
the native mind and the* enormous I'xpenditure incurred 
can hardly be permitti'd to hold goexl. It was not with 
out regret that Lord (^aiming eventually sanctienied tlii' 
costly transfer of a government finni what many tliiid^ 
the most striking place in Nortlii'rn Hindostan to a 
triangle of sand clothed by scanty crops of Indian corn, 
and hithi'rto known only as the first station of imiioit- 
ance beyond Benares on the grand trunk road. Ikit 
still Lord Canning did it; and in these days Agra'^ 
greatness can only be occasional, when cii'cumstaiico' 
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migoest her as a place of meeting for a Viceroy’s camp 

or ('Oiineil. 

Such an opportunity occurred when Lord Elgin 
H'k ct(‘d Agra as tlie spot at which he should embark 
iiipon his northern progress, and hold his first durbar 
in l'j)per India ; and those who saw her decked in the 
glory of the mighty chiefs who flocked to do honour to 
till' \'i(‘eroy of the Queen, will readily confess that she 
tlicii <lid justice to herself and the occasion. Coming 
fn)in (.^nwnpore, Lord Elgin entered Agra by a railway 
tli.it traverses a thirsty country cleft in all directions by 
(li i(‘d-up watercourses, and bearing lasting trace of war, 
fainiiK', and the locust, all which three scourges have 
laslird those plains in quick succession since 1857. For 
Very many miles no inhabitants are scnai ; but here and 
tlinv a solitary buck is startled from his lair, apparently 
the only animal (*apable of sup2>orting life, iq)on the 
l»uriit-u|) soil. While still at a considerable distance, 
iiiul swiftly ])assing through a country that seems S 2 )e- 
(■iall\ (lesigiied to bear th(; curse of Cod, the traveller 
eh>('i \cs towards the north a white s^KM'k on the liojl- 
^*'11 glitt(‘ring brightly in the sun, and relieving the 
I'amful sense of desolation caused by all around. That 
k as you apjjroaeh assumes a dome-like form, and 
^liMliially dissohars its(‘]f in three, of which the largest 
the <(']itr(\ As tlie train draws nearer, at a distance 
}>eiha})s ten miles, a liquid silver thread is drawn 
Ji< r<»ss the view, and winds betweem the traveller and 
th(.<(‘ domes. Then, with each minute, rich groves and 
^eaihle minarets take shaj.)e, and seem to pierce the 
I a Zell sky above ; and while the traveller strains his 
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eye across the scorching waste to catch eacli rapidly 
succeeding phase of colour and development, he in- 
stinctively rises to the knowledge that he is being 
brought within the j)resence of the Taj. 

Arriving at the railway station, Lord Elgin met with 
a^ reeeption worthy of the East. The road, thickly 
lined witli native troo[)s, crossed the Jumna by a bridge 
of boats, and wound along the river's bank beneath 
those lofty sandstone walls ; then, mounting a steep hill 
and leaving the main entry into Agra Fort upon the 
riglit, tli(‘ Taj niitiaining to the left, it led, through miles 
of garden-ground thickly studded with suburban villas, 
to the Viceroy’s camj), that occupied tlu‘ ceiitn' of an 
extensive plain, wher(‘ tents were pitched for the accom- 
modation of the (xovernnKuit of India and an es(a)rt of 
ten thousand men. Beyond these v ere ranked, accord- 
ing to priority of arrival, the far-spreading noisy camps 
of those rajas the numix'r of whose followers was within 
some boumls ; and Ixyond them again stretched miles 
and miles of tents containing thousands u])()n thousands 
of ill-conditioned-looking men from Ciaitral India and 
the wildest parts of Rajpootana, the followers of such 
maharajas as Jeypoor, who marched to meet the Vice- 
roy with an army thirty thousand strong, found iu 
horse and foot and guns, ready for the field. 

No circumstance that could enhance the possible 
effect was forgotten or neglected. The ]\Iooltance Horse 
were present; and the native body-guard, commanded by 
Major George Delane, wore for the first time their nc\v 
and costly uniforms. The European force comprised seine 
horse-artillery picked for smartness, and a battalion of 
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the Rifles. The road the Viceroy had to follow was long 
and densely thronged with dusky crowds ; and ere his 
tents were reached the sun had wellnigh set. After 
one short hour of twilight that broad expanse was lit by 
watchfircs reflecting forms massed in every variety of 
attitude and colour; and later, as night wore on, revelry 
and native song resounded through the camps. Then 
came a busy hum, and then a silence broken by occa- 
sional salutes and evening guns, for which natives deem 
all hours appropriate. Yet a little, and a truly Eastern 
moon had risen, casting tall shadows strange to Euro- 
])C‘an eyes ; and, save the dull moaning of uneasy camels 
or the jackal's melancholy cry, all was wrapt in slum- 
ber for some few short midnight hours, until tlie early 
Indian sun should rise once more upon the stern real- 
iti(‘s of life. • 

Some ten days Lord Elgin stayed at Agra receiving 
native homage and visiting the many monuments of 
Indian history which enrich that neighbourhood. Then 
one morning at early dawn his mighty camp broke up, 
and the course it took was clearly marked by endless 
strings of baggage animals, and a heavy column of 
North-West dust ascending high to heaven. 

When Mr Colvin died, Lord Canning selected Mr 
J'idmonstone, formerly Foreign Secretary, to succeed 
liim as Lieutenant-Governor. To him it therefore fell 
to convert the jungle site, selected for military reasons, 
into the capital of a province. At this work Mr Ed- 
nionstone laboured full four years, and on the expira- 
tion of that time Allahabad assumed an aspec^t, if not 
imposing, at any rate respectable. Like Mr Beadon, 

F 
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Mr Ednionstone succeeded better as Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor than in offices of a more subordinate character. 
Not only was be unacquainted with the meaning of 
such words as fear or danger, but his heart seemed even 
steeled against anxiety. He worked unremittingly and 
with less tlioiight of self than most Anglo-Indian civil 
inns. In revenue matters he was assisted by Messrs 
Muir and Money, both of whom possessed considerable 
executive ability. The former was a man of spare habit 
and quick perception, who, in conversation, seemed to 
see a thing at once from every point of view ; and the 
latter, tljoiigh less l)rilliant in society, was justly popu- 
lar with those with whom he came in contact. 

In Lengal and the North-West Provinces, tlie Board 
of Eevenue is an office of great importance and ('inolu- 
ment. It is composed of meml)ers chosen from among 
the seniors of the Civil Berviee, and their special duty is 
to superintend the working of machinery \)y whicAi the 
revenue is raised. They are nominally su])ordinate to 
Lieutenant-Goveiiiors, but really take their orders from 
the Financial Councillor of the Government of India. 

One nieniber of the Bengal Board was so long conspic- 
uous for ability and success in all lie undertook, that in 
treating of liis North-Westinn colleagues some mention 
may pmhaps be made of him. Mr Grote, a brother of 
the historian, had gradually ascended the successive 
steps of Calcutta office life. Much of his time had been 
devoted to literary and scientificj labours, and it had 
pcriiaps been owing to his apparent preference for com- 
parative retirement among his books and rich collec- 
tions of animal and vegetable life, that the doors to the 
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highest civil posts remained closed against him. But 
Mr Groto cared little ; he enjoyed good health ; his days 
were given to finance administration; and towards 
evening he returned to Allipore, the St Johns Wood of 
Calcutta, where, in a pretty house well planted out by 
trees, he spent his hours in the society of such men 
iis Drs Arcljor or Macrae, and other congenial com- 
jianions who loved the same jjiirsuits. 

The Indian career of Mr Edmonstone was one of con- 
t ill nous and welTmerited success. He belonged to the 
old school of Civil servants who adopted for their own 
tlie country where tlieir labours lay. As a boy he liad 
gone to India in search of personal distinction ; and liav- 
iiig put his liand upon the plough, lu‘ never onci‘ looked 
l>a('k. He a])j)eared indifferent to climate, and seldom 
^isitcdthe Hills; and having filled with honour high 
odiecs of difficulty and danger, he returned to England, 
after thirty years of exile, unbroken by the illness or th(^ 
ahsence of a day, with fair prospect of miK'li future use- 
fulness in the Council of the Secretary of State ; but in 
reality to rec.eive the collar of the Bath, and within six 
mouths to sink into an obscure churidiyard, apparently 
fioin want of an object for exisUuice. 

It is in such manner that Indian rulers of the second 
( lass pass away and are forgotten. A man who for 
yiairs has governed thirty millions of his fellow-sul)3ects 
--'governed, not in the mild mode of Western civilisation 
hy delicate contrivances known as ministers more or 
h ss responsible, but by force of individuality and the 
strength of his own right arm — this man quits the 
laud of his adoption, and returns worn out to find his 
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very name unknown in England. At first perhaps 
he lives in London, having business now and then to 
transact with the India Office; but gi*adually and 
by degrees even this resounje is seen to fail him; 
he buys a little jdace in some southern county, to 
which he retires with books for his companions, and 
the tolling of a village bell soon makes known tliat 
one more Aveary public servant has found a home at 
last. 

When Mr Edrnonstone requested the permissioji to 
r(‘sign, it l)ecame im'pei‘ativc to look out for a successor. 
Lord Khrhi was then traversino: tlic Nortli-Wcst Provin- 
ces, seeing for himself liow mindi had been done towards 
healing that distempered country, and how much still 
remaiiK'd to do, in ord(*r that he might s(dect the man 
best fitted for the task, throughout that tour Lord 
lilgin saw enough to make him know that st‘ verity had 
stanq)ed out the eml)ers of revolt, that all classes longed 
for p(‘a(U‘, .and were willing to ol)ey the laws if carried 
out with finniiess; and that tlie man naydred Avas not 
one too ready with suspicion and harsh retributive 
measur(‘s, but of a calm, judicial, and administrative 
mind. U])oii such occasions, Avlien a viceroy has to 
name a ucav lieutenant-governor, he first passes in 
review the members of his Exianitive (\)uncil ; and at 
the time we write of Lord Elgin's Council was composed 
as follows : — First in seniority cami‘ Sir Pol)ert Napier : 
after him ranked ]\I(‘ssrs llaringtoii and Grey, Sir 
Charles TreAvlyan, and Mr Henry Sumner ^faine. Of 
these Sir Robert Nai)ier was a soldier; and Avhatever 
advrmtages might be derivial from military domination in 
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countries like the Punjab, the North-West Goveniment 
eniinently required the supervision of a civilian qualified 
to work out settlement details. Mr Maine and Sir 
(diaries Trevelyan were specialties practically ineligible 
lor routine promotion, and thus Mr Harington and Mr 
( o'ey alone remained. The service of the former dated 
troni 1827; the latter was some thirteen years his 
jimioi. Moi cover, Mr Harington’s career had jirincijiaJly 
lieen run in North-Western India, while Mr Grey had 
.seldom stepiied beyond the limits of EcngaJ, and was 
lieucc regarded by the unofficial eye as Mr Beadon’s 
lieir-apparent. Within the Council Chamber, therefore, 
the claims were not conflicting ; but beyond its walls 
public favour had become cnli.stc-d in the cause of candi- 
dates posse.s.sed of local conlidencce Foremost among 
tlie.se wore Mr Muir, who was on the .sjiot, with Messrs 
^ ule and Wingfield, both known for aide government 
of Oude. Ihc choice fell on ]\Ir Harington, but the 
•dl'er was only made to him to be refused on ])ublic 
.eioimds; for, though po,sse.s.sed of every qnalilieatioji, 
he modestly expressed a feai- that his becdtli was too 
sliattered to permit him to cope with work of .such pro- 
portions. A second choice was thus required, and the 
f^mall field for sedection now iiece-ssarily became sonn;- 
"hat enlarged. This time! the choice fell on Mr Drum- 
mond, who, as financial .secretary, had won the goodwill 
:iiid appreciation of every member of the Government 
ot India. Senior to Mr Muir, Mr Grey, and Mr Wing- 
held, his appointment pii.s.sed unquestioned, except by 
" itaiii newspapers, who, balked of the fulfilment ('ach 
of its own pet prophecy, made for a time a common and 
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a harmless cause against an accomplished fact received 
with general approbation. 

As Mr Drummond had been named just upon the eve 
of the Indian financdal year, when his controlling pre- 
sence was most necessary at Calcutta, the North-West 
(ioVernment was conducted for a time by the Board 
of Ke venue. But so soon as he had rendered to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan the full benefit of his rich experience, 
and a Budgc^t had been presented, of which the sanguine 
expectations have not been yet fulfilled, he set out for 
Allaljal)ad, and undertook th(5 task ('.ommitted to him. 
In this manner was it that, owing to tlie accident of 
Mr Ilaringtons exceeding modesty, Mr Drummond 
found at last a fitting sphere of action. Continued 
residence in Calcutta had im]>aired his hejdth, but not 
his uiuha’standing ; and he knew that if good servkc 
were expected of liim, lie must lie permitted to spend 
the hottest period of the yeai‘ among his mountain 
stations, descending to the plains to work double 
time throughout the ('ooler months. This permission 
was sought in writing, and the reply it met with from 
Lord Elgin best shows the perfect (confidence he placed 
in his lieutenant. ‘‘ Upon the propriety of such pro- 
ceeding you must judg(‘- yourself. You alone can speak 
from day to day of the reejuirements of your administra- 
tion ; and, for my part, I possess the firm conviction 
that your decisions will ever be in harmony with what 
you deem conducive to the welfare of the interests at 
stake.” Such was the tenor, if not the actual wording, 
of the letter that left Mr Drummond his own master; 
and, shortly after its receipt, he removed to a cool and 
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shady spot, deep buried in the hills of Nynee Tal, upon 
tlie borders of a lake of all-surpassing beauty. 

Those are really the most enviable hours of Indian 
(Tovernment, when, on a fine spring mountain morning, 
the mist clears off, and the dew is rapidly drunk uj) by 
a sun just warm- enough to render fires indoors essential 
to the comfort of a breakfast-table. At nine the daily 
dak arrives, with nothing of importance demanding 
immediate attention. Some two hours later, guns are 
slung across the shoulders, and throughout the day the 
])aying of the dogs resounds from hill to hill, relieved 
at int(U’vals by the echoes of an English rifle. But in 
tliose deep valleys the sun sets early, and darkness 
grows apace; and our I’uler, guided by the waning light, 
lu ars his temporary home, to find, j)erchance, upon firri- 
val, a tedegram, whose true importance time alone can 
t»‘st. Sufficient is, however, clear to show him that 
clouds have risen, gathered, and are now prepanjd to 
])rcak upon some spot within his jurisdiction which that 
morning’s post reported tranquil and content. But of 
t]i(^ actual extent of tlie mischief vaguely hinted at in 
cle('trotype, his personal examination can alone assure 
him ; and that night, instead of going to well-earned 
lest, he is seen slowly winding down some tortuous 
pass, leaving all tliat is fail’ and fresh behind him. 
As morning dawns, he exchanges with a native servant 
a (lusty shooting-cap for a solai^ topee, and some hours 
later reaches the indifferent shelter of a postal bungalow, 
at which he halts awhile. There a mitigated form 
l eaches him of the rumour of the day before ; but his 
duty lies in personal examination of at least the causes 
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of excitement, and after two more days and nights of 
travelling, he reaches the centre of ill-will, simultan- 
eously, it may be, with a wing of European troops 
brought from Delhi by forced marches. The raising of 
the revenue is proved, upon inquiry, to be the origin of 
(lisooritent, and some weeks are spent in adjusting dis- 
agreements. The back taxes are paid up, and the 
English soldiers retrace their dusty steps ; but the Hills 
see the lieutenant-governor no more that year. He 
proceeds to Allahabad, and deems it incumbent on him 
to report at length to the Government of India the 
origin and end of this fiscal failure. Next he relates 
how purely local it has been in all its bearings, winding 
up, perhaps, by a series of elaborate arguments, all bent 
to prove how utterly im2>ossiblo it is that such tempo- 
rary confusion should ever re-occur. 

It has been said that English statesmen speak beyond 
their powers of reasoning, and tluit Anglo-Indians write 
above their natural ability ; and nothing is more true. 
What is known as ‘‘ diiftur” is the curse of India. Each 
(iouncillor has many secretaries of some kind or other, 
and each of these has countless clerks. All draw pay, 
as a rule, in inverse proportion to the measure of their 
utility ; and it is the lower members of this scale of 
official life who contribute to our Anglo-Indian and 
Mofussil press those articles and letters from special 
correspondents” whose depreciation of our aims and 
ends tends even more to degrade us in the native mind 
than our arrogant affectation of superiority, and inborn 
contempt for all except ourselves. 

The real men who bring our rule in India into dis- 
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re pute are such as the late Mr John Lang, formerly 
pi'oprietory editor of the ‘ Mofussilite,' a daily journal of 
the North-West Provinces, who unhappily was possessed 
of talents just sufficient to secure the widest circula- 
tion for the coarsest wit. The low-bred personalities to 
wliieh Anglo-Indian newspapers descend, with too few 
exceptions, render them completely valueless for pur- 
poses of history ; and the efforts of Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
and of other able writers, to raise their tone to some- 
thing more approaching the level of European journal- 
ism, have not yet been sufficiently respected ; for few 
know at home the difficulties these men have to fight 
against in the thankless nature of their labours and the 
j(‘alousies incurred. 

In India the influence of one man, be it for good or 
( vil, attains perhaps its widest sway. Of this a striking 
instance may be cited in the case of Mr Allen Hume, 
the magistrate of Eta wall, who, by force of will and 
mild obstinacty of purpose, has become remarkable for 
nKH'.ting natives witli measures of resistance all their 
own. A place more desert-looking and hopeless for the 
growth of any European seed than the stony field in 
wliic'li Mr Allen Hume has toiled at schools and Chris- 
tianity, and all that elevates the human heart, could 
hardly be selected ; and the following description, taken 
from the soundest Anglo-Indian book of reference, may 
serve to illustrate the truth of the assertion : “ In no 
part of India do hot winds blow with greater fury; they 
commence in March, and rage throughout the whole of 
April and of May. The wind usually rises about eight 
and subsides at sunset ; though it sometimes blows 
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at night as well. Every article of furniture is burning 
to the touch ; the hardest wood, if not well covered with 
damp Wankets, will split with a report like that of a 
pistol ; and linen taken from a press is as if just re- 
moved from tlie kitchen-fire. But terrible as are the 
(liiys, tJie niglits are infinitely woi-se, — eacli apartment 
becomes heated to excess, and can only be compared to 
an oven. The hot winds are succeeded by the monsoon, 
or periodical rains, the transition being marked by a 
furious tornado. At mid-day, darkness, as of night, sets 
in, caused by the dense clouds of dust ; and so loud is 
the roar of the storm, that inc(‘ssant peals of thunder 
are licard oidy at rare intervals, whilst the flashes of 
forked lightning seldom pierce the gloom. At last the 
rain descends in torrents, floods the country, and re- 
freshes, for a wliile, the animal and vc'getable Avorkl.” 
Y(;t this one pahi Englishman, of slendc'r frame anil 
ascetic haljit, lias developed upon that fiery soil a caste 
of natives unsurpassed in firm allegiance and educa- 
tional distinction. 

Now, this tract of country, stretching down from 
Delhi to Cawnpoix^, is known as The Doab, and lies hc- 
tween the sacred banks of the Jumna and the Ganges. 
Here was literally the neck of Indian mutiny, which 
English fugitives had to traverse, in the spring of 1857, 
in order to escape tlu' awful fate reserved for those 
unable, by reason of their health or other circumstance, 
to fly from that accursed plain in time. But monuments 
eiiougii still greet the eye at almost every turn of what 
befell l)oth those who fled and those who stayed be- 
hind ; and, quitting the remembrance of the days when 
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the land above described was clothed in rapine and 
r(‘vengc, we shall introduce our readers to a pretty little 
foj’t, whose strategic value has of late years happily not 
been tried. Around it winds a road, which later makes 
its way between well -thatched farm -like buildings 
])laiited here and there on little rising-grounds, with 
t)l(‘asant streams of cool clear water flowing at their feet 
through grassy meadows backed with tamarind and the 
(^actus tree. Such is the approach to a North-West oasis 
of celebrity for health and beauty. It lies below the 
outer ranges which form the Dehra Boon, and is well 
w atcred both by nature and by art. Saharanpoor affords 
resources of an uncommon order for the happy few who 
])ask in its delights. The gentler members of that small 
eoniuiunity may roam for miles through shady gardens, 
maintained by Government at great expense as nurseries 
for Himalayan plants, and as embracing the niostfiivour- 
al)h‘. conditions for purposes of ac(dimatisation. The 
men may shoot and hunt a more extensive field of game 
than in almost any part of India, and the special duty 
which attaches to their W(*ll-favourcd and well-paid 
ohic'c consists in looking after the birth, parentage, and 
education of thousands of young colts of mostly Arab 
flood. In other words, Saharanpoor, like Ilaupur and 
Buxar, is a stud depot, where corn and all required 
is g]*own upon the spot ; and the work intrusted 
to the happy superintendents of tliat justly popular 
department really more resembles the employment of 
^vealthy country gentlemen, who can afford to stay at 
h<)me and nurse their own estates, than that of any class 
^1 public servants with which we are acquainted. 
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Rve pleasant marches through a lovely country, 
much intersected by the drainage of the Himalayas, 
divide Saharanpoor from the ardent furnaces of the 
Roorkce workshops. Those lie u})on the straight, 
well-cultivated l)anks of the Ganges Canal, whose com- 
njencement, for pui‘j)oses of irrigation, is here marked 
by two colossal lions, pointing the moral of the jeah 
oils watch maintained by the British Government 
over the waves of liipiid treasure, which sidence has 
known how to pour upon a land l)y nature thii’sty, 
but Ijy art become one of the most fertile tracts of 
India. 

Above Roorkce tliis artificial tide extends some twenty 
miles towards Ilurdwar, AvdicTc it taps tlu* mighty Ganges 
just as it breaks ('over from the Sawalik ranges of IIk; 
[limalayas ; and during that sliort span of twenty miles 
the (ye is (aiught by three siutcessive works of enginein'ing 
skill, each of which in Euro})e would justly be ri'gardiMl 
with the admiration due to mastery of mankind ov('r 
mattei*. Tlie ride from Roorkiu; to Ilurdwar, rightly 
called the Ganges’ Gate, taken on a liriglit sjiring morn- 
ing, can nov(‘r be Ibigotteii. Turning your back upon 
those lions, your horses’ lu^ads would point to neighbour- 
ing hills, and distant mountains c.apped with snow. 
The road lies along the bank of the canal, which ends 
in several locks and dams abutting on tlu^ shallow 
rapids of the Ganges, here a full mile broad, filling a 
wide chasm or rather narrow valley borne between t^vo 
wood-clad mountains. Wh(?re the hicdiroad ends a 

O 

narrow stony street begins, leading to the holy Ghdt, 
or stairs of Vishnu, where two million ])ilgrims on au 
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(iverage bathe each year, and then return, comforted at 
iK'art, to homes unnumbered and unknown. 

And now that we have traced the North-West Pro- 
^ iiices fiom Benares to Hurd war, and witnessed beneath 
one administration the most opposite efiects, we shall 
direct our stej)s towards the former confines of our rule; 
and taking Muttra as our starting-point — that city where 
sainted monkeys govern most despotically — and rising 
with tlie Jumna towards its source, we reach the rocky 
range on which lies Delhi. The city of to-day, built 
by Shah Jehan, is actually subj(;ct to the North-West 
(b)vernment; but in character and associations it leans 
so strongly towards the Punjab, to which geographi- 
cally it belongs, that we prefer jDostponing to some 
account of that administration a mention more detailed. 
So far back as 1829, Colonel Tod concluded an elaborate 
treatise on the Pandua dynasty, which ruled there from 
1 1:^0 B.c. to CIO B.C., and counted, during that period, 
ihii ty-one generations of direc't descent, by the follow- 
ing statement, since endorsed by actual fact : Great Bri- 
tain lias become heir to the monuments of Indniprestha, 
luisc'd by the descendants of Boodlia and Ella ; to the 
iron ])illar of Pandus, whose pedestal is fixed in hell — 
an<l in. which some forms of JMaliomedan bidief are content 
le recognise the axis of the universe ; to the columns 
ivar(‘d to Victory, inscribed Avith characters yet un- 
load ; to the massive ruins of its ancient continuous 
rities, encompassing a. space still larger than the largest 
^ky in the world, whose mouldering domes and sites of 
b a tresses, the very names of which are lost, present a 
^a)I)le field for speculation on the ephemeral nature of 
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power and glory.” With titles to our veneration sueh as 
these, Delhi surely forms a subject that should not be 
lightly touched upon towards the end of a somewhat 
hurried reference ; and we close the page before us with 
the expression of an earnest hope that, as years wear 
on, and Englaiids Eastern Empii’e fulfils the expecta- 
tions of the present generation, both courtly Agra and 
the imperial city of the Padshahs may again resume 
a i)recedence that the history of Asia still jealously 
reserves for them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rUK LlEUTENANT-CxOVEKNMENT OF THE PUNJAB SUBORDINATE 
lY) THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 

The. Foreign Department of the Government of India 
is tlic mouthpiece of those decisions of the Crown, by 
which so many Eastern kingdoms, jirincipalities, and 
])()wers, liave ceased to tlirob with independent life, 
and taken rank among tlie visions of tlie past. Hence 
tlic liigli importance which in native minds instinctively 
attaclu's to aught tliat serves to indicate the nature of 
the til oughts that cloud the brows of Foreign Secre- 
taries. In quich times, when the Government of India 
D'posing normally upon the putrid shores of the 
iloooly river, a Foreign Secretary's sense of personal 
inijHntancc is reduced to something like a minimum ; 
hilt should any stirring (piestion arise to unsettle native 
thought in Glide or Rajpootana, or the succicssion bo 
disputed to some estates in Central India with which a 
title and a taste of power still lurks, on such occasions 
lh(‘ antechambers of the Foreign Office are thronged 
^vith subtle natives seeking access to the presence, and 
hold aspirants with heavy purses girt around their 
loins, whose golden burden is still brought half in 
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hope, though half perhaps in fear of failure, or still 
more in fear of the perils attendant on success: for 
those men of wild appearance, though bom perhaps 
beyond our furthest frontier of Peshawur, know full 
well what desserts are dealt out to corruption by tlie 
British Government. Still the force of habits rife 
among themselves, enhanced by such education as they 
have enjoyed, and to which they owe a scanty know- 
ledge of our early Anglo-Indian crimes, — these have 
taught them to consider that, though gold may Le 
refused, and though no fitting opportunity of offering 
it may occur, yet to come empty-handed would render 
them a laugliing-stock among their fellows, and might 
appear to signify indiflerence to success, or even want 
of due respect towards their rulers. 

The coins they bring are indeed of no small use to 
them even in display. The lower class of native door- 
keepers are open to such convincing proofs of wcaltli, 
if not respectability, and make cringing way to kt 
their bearers pass upstairs : eventually they gain, after 
hours of parley and delay, the threshold of the fin^t 
room occupied by Englishmen ; ))ut beyond that, few 
penetrate without good cause, for the presence of tin* 
Secretary himself is closely guarded by ambitious 
younger men, able to dispose of current cases witli 
a perfect knowledge of the views of their superior. 

A glance around the lofty spacious rooms where 
these picked men of action sit, will serve to illustrate 
the extent of country they administer. On all sides 
hang maps entitled Oude, Mysore, Punjab, and Kaj- 
pootana; while around lie fireproof safes bearing letters 
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whence the intelligent may gather that the contents 
relate to Nagpore administration, or to that network 
of foreign policy in whose complicated mesheg the 
abilities even of statesmen like Lord Ellenborough and 
Lord Dalhousie at last became so hopelessly entangled 
as to leave but one possible escape — in war. 

One of these maps has evidently been recently referred 
to, Jiiid still extends its length and breadth to view. 
It represents a tract of country whose right hand rests 
upon Thibet, while with its left it holds in check the 
liurdos that would fain emerge in dark columns of 
(h'struction from the passes of Cabul, and descend like 
locusts on the harvest-bearing plains of Hindostan. 
This land is divided into nearly equal parts by six 
nol)le rivers, five of which have long since become 
historical, and lent to it a name now known as an 
tnilJem of well-directed energy and vigorous adminis- 
tration. 

Tlie history of the Punjab for the last thirty years 
has been so pregnant with results as to render some 
sliort account recpiisite for the due ap])reciation of the 
conditions under which we first assumed its govern- 
ance. The people, though brave, and turbulent among 
thciiiscdves, are quite content to be ruled by an iron 
hand, provided always the administration be powerful 
cnougli to inspire respect among neighbours even more 
tuibulent and warlike than themselves. The popu- 
lation, which exceeds ten millions, consists of Jdts, 
fbigursj Rajpoots, and Patans, of whom the second 
category alone are devoted to agricultural pursuits, the 
^^niaining three being wedded to the sword. Of Mus- 

G 
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sulmans recent computation has numbered seven mil- 
lions, and these lie thickest as the Indus is approached. 
Towards the east Hindoos preponderate, but even there 
Mahomedans abound. Punjabees are finer-limbed and 
more stalwart in appearance than their brethren of 
Southern India. The men hold themselves erect, and 
liavc a martial bearing and bright eye unknown among 
Bengalees ; while the women of Loodhiana and Umrit- 
sur, some of them fair as Europeans, are a type of 
rounded Eastern beauty. These are Hindostanees pro- 
perly so called, lind proud they are of the distinctive 
features of their race. 

Such a country, so inhabited, surely was a worthy 
object of ambition for a man wlio seemed to have 
adopted as a rule of guidance the elementary doctrine of 
the fifteenth century, “ that the heathen nations of the 
world were lawful spoil and prey, and that the right of 
native Indians was subordinate to that of the first Chris- 
tian coiKjueror, whose paramount claim excluded that 
of every other civilised nation, and gradually extin- 
guished that of the natives.'’ Yet the Punjab’s fall 
from independence was not purely the fruit of Lord 
Dalhousio’s vast ambition, but the necessary consequence 
of dissensions of the Sikhs among themselves. 

In 1838 the Maharaja Kunjcct Singh entered into a 
tripartite treaty of alliance with the British and the 
Ameer Shah Shooja. The Lion of the Punjab” died 
in the following year, and in 1840 his succeeding son 
and grandson both met with deaths of violence. A 
bloody competition followed between the widow of the 
son and Shore Singh, a brother upon whom was cast 
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the stigma of an illegitimate birth. The latter gained 
the object of contention ; but upon his assassination in 
1843, a widespread anarchy prevailed, which, after 
desolating years, terminated in joint invasion, by all the 
hostile factions, of the Company’s dominions. Two 
wars ensued, each of one year’s duration, and in beth 
victory was given to us; but in 1848 it had become 
apparent to the meanest comprehension that the only 
real guarantee for future peace lay in militaiy occupa- 
tion. It was, however, not less in the nature of things 
tlian the interest of humanity that tliis military occu- 
pation should become exchanged for annexation ; and 
on the 29th of March 1849 annexation was solemnly 
proclaimed at I.ahore, in the presence of assembled 
chiefs collected to receive the yoke of foreign subjuga- 
tion. The yoke, however, has lain lightly on that land. 
Itinileop Singh, the hercditaiy Maharaja, received an 
I'inglish education that fitted him to take his place as an 
Ivistern prince of great accom2dishments upon the steps 
of (.(neeii Victorias throne; and, liberally jjrovided for 
ly the bounty of the Company, ho has led a happier, 
and probably a longer, life than he could have aspired 
to as ruler of a nation where assassination had become 
'vcllnigh the price of jrrimogeniturc. 

Of the men selected by Lord Dalhousie to govern his 
gicatest acquisition we shall later sjicak in more detail. 
Ihe firat form of government was a mixed military and 
ei\il board, presided over by Sir Henry Lawrence and 
I's biother John ; and in three short years the success 
tiuit characterised its labours had been such as to call 
foith from the East India Company’s Directors the fol- 
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lowing well-merited acknowledgment : — “ In the short 
period which has elapsed since the Punjab became a 
part of the British dominions, results have been attained 
such as could scarcely have been hoped for as the re- 
ward of many years of well-directed exertion. The for- 
mklablc army which it had required so many battles to 
subdue has been quietly disbanded, and the turbulent 
soldiery have settled to industrious pursuits. Peace and 
security reign throughout the country ; justice has been 
made accessible, without costly formalities, to the whole 
population ; industry and commei'ce have been set free ; 
and a great mass of oppressive taxation has been re- 
moved. Kesults like these reflect the highest honour 
on Indian administration. It is a sourcic of just pride 
to us that our services, civil and military, should have 
afforded men capable, in so short a time, of carrying into 
full effect such a series of enlightened and beneficent 
measures, fldie executive fumdionaries in the subor- 
.dinate ranks have proved tlumisdves wortliy of the 
honourabh'. career which lies l)efote them ; and thii 
members of the Board of Administration, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Mr John Lawrence, Mr Mansell, and Mr 
Montgomery, have entitled th(unselves to be placed in 
the very foremost rank of Indian administrators.” 

The history of the brotluirs Lawrence has long passi'd 
in the form of household words into English homes ; and 
though the casual world is still in ignorance of many 
circumstances attending their divergence of opinion in 
the execution of their work, and of the reasons that 
forced Lord Dalhousie to change the character of Punjab 
administration by creating a Lieutenant -Government, 
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conferred upon Sir John, and sending Sir Henry into 
prouder exile at Mount- Aboo, yet we prefer leaving to a 
s])ecial pen the explanation of such measures; and turning 
to Montgomery, later called Sir Eobert, we have before us 
the outline of a man whose deeds arc not yet written. 

Sir Robert Montgomery was api^ointed by Lord Cjin- 
iiiiig, in a minute read by a privileged few, in which 
the claims of this administrator were summed up in a 
manner worthy of the author and his object. He as- 
sumed his office in 1859, having, as has been seen, pre- 
viously enjoyed the fullest opportunities of acquaintance 
with his subjects. He ruled the Punjab until the other 
(lay, and has left among its martial races a name not 
soon to be forgotten. Still, notwithstanding his un- 
(|uestioncd ability and good-nature, he was not a general 
favourite. His detractors have ac^cused him of endeav- 
ouring to iidroduce in India the system of bestowing 
patronage brought at home to such perfection ; and it 
is a fact that Anarkullee, the civil station of Lahore, has 
of late years become best known to the initiated by the 
familiar namii of Cozengunge.’^ It is, however, for too 
easy to find fault ; and the narrow limit of these pages 
may better be employed in chronicling results than in 
barren (criticism. The administration of Sir Robert was 
marked by measures of improvement, steady and pro- 
gressive. Finance, specially detailed to the supervision 
Mr Donald Friell M‘Leod, remained in a manner 
•subject to the general control of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and has amply proved the justice of the sanguine 
statements advanced during the earl^ years succeeding 
Punjab annexation. Education has become not only 
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an essential qualification for those in search of place, 
but, more perhaps than anywhere in India, the distinc- 
tive mark of gentle blood. Some few years ago, Pun- 
jab chiefs made wellnigh boast of ignorance, pointing 
proudly, from the height of their descent, to native 
pundits and well-paid librarians, as those intrusted with 
the keeping of their rusty minds. But now all this has 
changed, and the better classes rival one another in 
munificent donations to scholastic institutions of all 
kinds. Neither have the material interests of the native 
population been neglected in this whirl of intellectual 
advancement. The progress of canal and road con- 
struction, introduced by Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir 
John, has not suftered interruption even of a day, and 
the several Doabs formed by the mighty rivers which 
collect the drainage of the Himalayas have steadily in- 
creased in the measure of their crops. 

Under Providence all this has been effected by a plca- 
sant-looking man of middle height, whose benign ap- 
pearance militates against the known severity of his 
decisions. In him, regular attendance at divine scrvi(?c, 
audible repetition of the responses, and large participa- 
tion in all missionary works, did not prove incompatible 
with, displace, or even mitigate, the .readiness witli 
which he had resort to capital punishment, or applauded 
a liberal use of rope by the junior members of his ad- 
ministration. This peculiar feature in a man so gifted 
as Sir Robert Montgomery has not escaped the keen 
observation of some previous writers ; and Mr Martin 
quotes, in his ‘ Progress and Present State of British 
India,' a letter dated “ Lahore, Sunday, 9 a.m.," wherein 
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the Lieutenant-Governor congratulates Mr Frederick 
Cooper, one of his so-called hanging commissioners, in 
the warmest terms, on the manner in which the 20tb 
E(‘giment of Native Infantry had been by him blotted 
out of the book of life for some imagined signs of dis- 
affetition, adding, “Tliree other regiments here were very 
shaky yesterday, but I hardly think they will go now. I 
wish they would, as they are a nuisance, and not a man 
would escape if they do/' Mr Martin holds that this 
rejoicing over the extermination of a thousand men, and 
eagerness to find a pretext for the destruction of three 
tliousand more, reads strangely from the pen of one of the 
most prominent advocates for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India, but it explains in his eyes why our 
success as subjugators has been attended by failure as 
e\'angelists." The fact is, that Sir Kobert ruled in vir- 
tues of power received from others, ever stretched by 
liini to its utmost limits, not by the suffrage of mankind 
at large ; and could at any moment the third Napoleon's 
invention of the plebiscite have been introduced through- 
out the land of the five rivers, at that moment Sir 
llol)(Tt would have ceased to reign. He governed rather 
l>y reason of the machinery at his command than by 
liis personal ascendancy ; and it may be questioned 
whether attributes like his would have shone with equal 
lustre in the piping times of peace as in the years of 
mutiny and reconquest that little short of his prosperity 
could have adorned. 

The Punjab is the country which has derived per- 
haps the largest, and certainly the most rapid, advan- 
tages from British rule, and it has become the custom 
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to consider these results as simple consequences of the 
special vigour of its administration. But we prefer 
to trace them rather to the difference between its 
j)eople and those of other parts of India ; and without 
wishing to detract from the meed of praise so well 
l)eptowe<I on Mr Richard Temple, and on others of the 
Punjab school, we may be allowed to question both 
the justice and the wisdom of building up so high a 
reputational edifice in fiivour of one class of public 
servants, solely on the basis of the presumed inferiority 
of others. Those who rule the Punjab have great 
advantages in climate over their colleagues in more 
southern provinces ; for while, in Bengal, Darjeeling is 
almost the solitary hill-station tolerably accessible and 
worthy of the name, and the North-West Provinces 
are not much better off, the sanitaria of the Punjab 
are numerous, and lie unrivalled in their beauty, 
thickly sciittered on its north and eastern frontiers. 
The principle of giving most to him that hath already, 
has been clearly followed in the circumstances attend- 
ing Punjab life ; and Nature has l^een as prodigal in 
clothing her Himalayan slopes with rhododendron and 
the ilex, as the Administration has been active in turn- 
ing these advantages to account. 

Everything thus tends to render labour in the Pun- 
jab far preferable to Bengal and North-Western service. 
Moreover, the former is practically enhanced by all 
the benefits military prestige can bestow, when com- 
pared with a purely civil and commercial past ; and 
hence it was a heavy blow to ambitious souls like Mr 
Frederick Cooper when Delhi passed into North-West 
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hands. Many of these men had become conspicuous 
ill the conduct of the non-regulation system, and had 
tlierehy rather incurred the jealousy than the admira- 
tion of the milder and perhaps more strictly constitu- 
tional government of Agra. The motives for the 
transfer must be sought in a desire for symmetiy, such 
as draws France towards the Rhine in search of* a 
natural barrier, and also may be in the wish to mark 
the high estate from which a capital may fall by be- 
coming a focus of revolt. Thus, for her sins, Delhi was 
l)0und hand and foot, and made over to the tender 
care of a once subordinate administration, thereby dis- 
connecting the Sikh people from all supposed parti- 
cipation in disloyalty. Such are the only explanations 
of this measure ; and had its details been carried out 
witli more regard for the personal interests and posi- 
tion of the officials left dependent on a government 
not over-well disposed towards them, it might have 
pa.ssed uncriticised as an act of prolicy well conceived 
to flatter native vanity on both the Jumna’s banks. 

But this was not the case. It was indeed far otlier- 
\' isc ; and those who have known the Delhi of more 
recent years have also known how Mr Frederick 
t'oo])er as Deputy-Commissioner, aided by his mili- 
tary (iolleague. Lord Mark Kerr, has worked to clear 
away the visible remains of mutiny ; and how, by care- 
fully 

remodelling what remained of native society, 
lie has forced his former Punjab masters into a recog- 
nition, tardy and compelled, of services, which, to the 
the North-West Government seemed systemati- 
enlly to ignore. Of the old city, with its gates opening 
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on the roads to Agra and Cashmere which Lieutenants 
Home and Salkcld immortalised in death, it is not 
our intention now to speak; but rather of those 
practical municipal reforms which have converted a 
den of thieves into a pattern of propriety. Before 
and after daylight two figures might be seen tracino- 
with theii* hands the lines that boulevards, streets, and 
drains should follow so as to combine strategic pur- 
poses with beauty. For years this work went on, un- 
heeded from without, except when now and then 
discouraged by financial pressure, until, to each in- 
habitant of that crowded city, the eager faces of tliose 
men became fiimiliar. On foot and unattended tlioy 
dived down cut-throat alleys, A\diose vicious deptlis 
no European save drunken troops in search of plun- 
der had previously penetrated. From these abodes 
of pestilential crime they might, as the sun set with 
Eastern splendour behind the sea of tombs and de- 
solation surrounding Delhi, be often seen emerging 
and, recognised from afar, be followed home by ragge d 
crowds of hungry bearers of petitions. In the exam- 
ination of these })apers and in dispensing justice J\Ir 
Coopers noontide hours were spent, Lord Mark Kerr 
l)eing occupied the while with garrison affiiirs. To 
tliese two men nothing appeared trivial that concerned 
the welfare of that (dty ; and while no civic work to 
benefit the natives seemed too great for them to 
undertake, they devoted equal thought and care to 
the construction and endowment of tennis-courts and 
ciixmlating libraries, and all that tended to increase 
the welfare of the white inhabitants. 
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When claims are so nearly balanced as between 
tl)('sc two reformers, comparison becomes even more 
tlian usually odious. Mr Cooper was a civilian of the 
Tun jab school, whose former life had been devoted 
to what may be termed the pleasures of his office. 
To liim health and other stern realities of life were 
ever subordinate to the ambition of bringing credit 
oil the administration in which he took a prominent 
share. Lord Mark Kerr was a keen Scotch soldier, 
v'lio had passed some years on Lord Elgin’s staff in 
( 'aiiada, and whose spurs, well earned in the Crimean 
A\'ar, had been worn worthily throughout the Indian 
Mutiny. Of his cool daring on occasions calculated 
to try even (jourage of no common cast, many anec- 
dotes »arc still told by his comrades of those days, when 
lie and they received together their baptism of fire. 
His Avas a nature that in private life made eveiy child 
Ills friend, and in his public character no man could 
his enemy. Foremost among the most prominent 
of l)old horsemen, his spare form Avas always to be 
seen in search of danger and distinction ; but, the battle 
w<ui, and the sword of victory sheathed, Lord Mark 
Kerr became essentially a man of peacii, devoted to 
the practical improvement of his concpiests. Thus 
Mr Cooper and Lord Mark Kerr were men of a rare 
mould, such as India requires. In time of war the 
toiinvr could display a heroism and martial ardour 
only to be rivalled by the ease with which the latter, 
a moment’s notice, could lay aside his armour and 
in la-ace the arts of peace. 

Leaving Delhi, and turning our attention beyond 
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the massive fort of Selimghur and the marble screens 
of the Dewani-Khas, we find two monuments, at some 
miles’ distance, emblematic of the civilisation of the 
East and West. The fii*st stands conspicuous amoiirr 
the ruins wlnmce it towers its fluted height, and, clip- 
ping, though but slightly, towards the sun, like Pisa’s 
leaning tower, is known throughout the world as the 
Cblumn of the Kutub. The second is the rcmniant of 
a shady rcsideiu'c by the water-side, in whose halls 
Caiiova’s models and the works of Sir William Jones 
once dwelt in harmony ; but when the tide of mutiny 
swept across the land, all that owned a European origin 
was laid low ; and Metcalfe’s house, plate, pictures, 
and pri(‘eless manuscript collections, wore plundered 
and destroy(‘d l)y uncultivatcMl rebels, to whom their 
value was unknown. All th.at now remains to tin; 
representative of perhat)s the greatest of our Anglo- 
Indian families — the only family Ave know of that loved 
its adopted country Avell enough to settle in it, blindly 
trusting for protection to native gratitude'. — is an iii- 
sufticient sum of money, Avith diflicailty ol)tain(‘d from 
Government as compensation at a time of need, and 
the satisfaction of knowing that a broken limb of ;iii 
historic statins is shown to every traveller Avho visits 
Delhi as Avellnigh all noAV left of Metcalfe’s property. 

Leaving Delhi to the south, and traA^lling by the 
Grand Trunk Load through Kurnal, LImballa, I^oodhi- 
ana, and Jullundhar, one enters the country of the Ivu]c 
poorthulla Rajji, a chief whose outAvard signs of loyalty 
far exceed the studied demonstrations of his fellows. 
No path to English favour does he indeed appear to 
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]iavc‘ left untrodden. The Christianity taught him by 
tlR‘ proselytising members of Punjab administration he 
embraced with fervour; and, having made himself mas- 
ter of the English language, he put a finishing -stroke 
to tlie adoption of our customs by taking to himself an 
English wife. This distinctive conduct has marked him 
out to history as an early pattern of a class probably 
Jestined to become a real source of union between 
tlie Sikh races and ourselves, and for the present has 
.s('( iired to him a lion’s share of honours and rewards, 
to wliicli neither his rank nor power alone could have 
entitled him. 

Proceeding further still, the same road strikes the 
l)('jis river, ascending wliich, and leaving severally to the 
liglit and left the llundi and tlie Chum1>a Rajas terri- 
toi ies, the traveller, turning sliortly to the north, enters 
on a highland glen of grand peculiar beauty. Yet a 
lit III' and the river, lu're become a mountain torrent fed 
by the melting snows that form a fitting frame for the 
granite peaks of Spiti and Lahoul, surges past tlie 
ani'ieiit walls of Sultanpore. Across that background 
V iiuls amid rare loveliness the Rotung Pass of 1. ‘1,000 
f rt, from wheiK^e can bii descri(;d the Chandra river 
and the mountains of (^ashmere. A distant glimpse of 
tliD.se rugged Pinjal ranges, by which a jealous nature 
lias hedged in the vale enclosing yirinagur, “ the City 
nf the Sun,” is sufficient to convince the most casual 
ul (Server of the rich fertility of Runbeer Singhs do- 
minions. But a closer and more careful examination 
raniiot fail to raise within the breasts of Englishmen 
a deep and unavailing grief that this paradise on earth, 
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where Bernier has placed the site of our first parents’ 
happiness, should after conquest have been permitted 
to pass into foreign hands, by the treaty of Umritsur 
in 1846, in consideration of the payment of three-quar- 
ters of a million sterling. In those days, however, 
India seemed a boundless field for gain, and the circum- 
stances of tlie hour were farmed with little thought for 
future generations of administrators, who, succeeding 
one another with a rapidity unknown in Europe, have 
landed us to-day upon the brink of bankruptcy. 

After three years’ government of the Punjab by the 
board appointed by Lord Dalhoiisi^ Sir Henry Law- 
rence estimated that, deducting ample funds for works 
of general improvement, a surplus revenue would remain 
of half a million sterling. This flourishing condition 
continued to imj)rove throughout th(i years that fol- 
lowed ; and amid the ruins of Lord Dalhousic’s Indian 
policy, the fabric built up by Punjab annexation has 
raised its monumental head in proof of at least the part 
fulfilment of that statesman’s prophecies. The sweep- 
ing centralisation of finance introduced by Mr Wilson, 
has done, however, much to cast the bright outline of 
success surrounding Northern Hindostan into the shade 
of more general failure ; and thus, amidst the general 
want of money, the services of special men who for 
years represented the credit columns of our Indian 
accounts, have almost passed unnoticed by the outer 
world. Two of these long conducted in the Punjab the 
Departments of Justice and Finance. Of Mr M‘Leod, 
the Finance Commissioner, a laborious lover of hard 
work, it might be thought perhaps by some that he was 
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little more than an accountant ought to be. But those 
who judged him thus best proved their ignorance ; for 
those who knew him better have expressed a blind 
belief in the wisdom of his scrupulous decisions ; and 
since the claims of military candidates like Sir Herbert 
Eelwardes, Sir Kobert Napier, Colonel Lake, or Colonel 
H. M. Durand, to govern the Punjab, were not destined 
to receive a favourable consideration from Sir John 
Lawrence, a civilian Viceroy, no choice perhaps could 
have been made of a successor to Sir Robert Mont- 
jromery combining equal qualifications and • require- 
ments. The pictiire of his colleague, the officiating 
Punjab Minister of Justice, deserves more studied 
painting; for without sufficient care in treatment, it 
might appear that the character of Mr Robert Ncdham 
('Ust lacked courage. His talents were of the very 
highest order, and his eloquence on paper was only to 
he (M(ualled by the soundness of his law. Yet, in spite 
of tlicse attainments, he counted among his co-adminis- 
trators many who sought to dull his fame by anecdotes 
in which the hero played a part remarkable for the 
a])sen(te of heroic qualities. Great men must take, 
however, the pains as well as the pleasures of high 
place, and may well rest contented when the balance 
hit upon the public mind is even slightly in their 
favour. In this respect the man we speak of has shone 
f'oiispicuous for good sense ; for, leaving his repute to 
he judged of by professional success, he has consis- 
tently avoided seeking honours in the path of needless 
<langcr. 

Among these zealous Punjab servants the name of 
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Sir Herbert Edwardes stands out prominently as an 
illustration of a class happily now numerous, whose 
origin is traceable to the liberal introduction by Lord 
Dalhousie of the military clement into civil administra- 
tion. The advantage of this system has been so fully 
pfovcd by time, that it has become almost unnecessary 
to n'pcat the arguments brought forward in support of 
its efficiency and economy. In time of peace a large 
reserve of officers is kept employed in civil work, whose 
local experience thus gained cannot but conduce in 
time of -war to the more successful conduct of cann 
i)aigiis, and the State, when subject to the enhanced 
burtheus inseparable from a (*ondition of hostility, is 
relieved at least from the necessity of maintaining 
supernumerary civilians. To impartial observers of 
to-day, the only (pu'stion is the tiaie ])roportion the ele- 
ments in (juestion should bear to one another in different 
parts of India. To the consideration of this point Lord 
Dalhousie Inmight his rich experience, and he has left 
behind him records of his views, wheiK^e it may be fair- 
ly ga tin ‘red that the cov(‘naiited India C-ivil Servic'O, 
recruited as it Jiow is from home in its legal and finan- 
cial branches by men of riper years, is still capable of 
safe reduction. We must not, however, permit the 
general (piestion to take the place here found for ii 
brief allusion to Sir Herbert Edwardes, whose bright 
career, commencing with the capture of Mooltan in 
January 1841), has run a course consistent with tlu' 
character of a Christian, soldier and civilian. 

The i)roselytising spirit that has become one of the 
marked characteristics of Punjab administration has 
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been traced by some to the practical application of tlie 
fact that imitation is the most sincere of flattery ; and 
this has often of late years been cast in the teeth of 
those who followed in the footsteps of Sir Henry Law- 
rence. It is not, therefore, singular that the bold posi- 
tion occupied by Sir Herbert Edwardes, whose purse 
and pen have ever been devoted to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, should have become a target for the tirrows of 
tlie covenanted Civil Service. The diiti(‘s with which 
wo now desire, however, to associate his name arc other 
than those that lie imposed upon himself, and tliougli 
perhaps less brilliant than the exploits t)artially recorded 
ill ‘A Year on the Punjab Frontier,' are not without 
tlicir interest, as typical of Anglo-Indian non-regulation 
go viuTimcn t. 

Tlie river Siith'j separates two families of native rulers 
of the second class, whose broad lamls and almost sove- 
reign rights have mostly been conferred upon them by 
tlii‘ CovernnKiiit of India in reward for signal sorvhai at 
a time of need. They arc termed the Ck and Trans 
kSutlej States, and are ruled by oiheers styled Commis- 
sioners of the Jullunder and Umballa divisions, who, 
ajipointed liy the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
are further clothed with (*ertaiii political or dijdomatic 
t)o\vers by the Government Sut>reme, as accredited 
ag(*nts to the native courts within their jurisdiction. 
At the time we speak of these envied posts were occu- 
pi'al by Sir Herbert Edwardes and (Jolonel Edward 
Take, to whom custom and the nature of their duties, 
iueliuling as they did the supervision of many mountain 
Taj as, had awarded two residences ajiiccc, whereat to 

H 
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pass in turn the cold and summer solstice. Thus with 
the approach of April, there known for scorching winds 
and the necessity for tatties, in place of the fragrant 
and refreshing showers with which that month is most 
associated in English minds. Sir Herbert Edwardes was 
v/ont to break up from his winter residence at Umballa, 
and retire to an elevation of some 7000 feet on the 
Simla roiid, known as the Kussowlie Heights, and there, 
more free from interruption, he could devote at least 
some portion of his time and thoughts to those literary 
tasks that he delighted in, and that in early days first 
brought him into notice as the author of a series of most 
able h'tters from A Brahminee Bull to his Cousin John 
in England.” In such pursuits lie spent the little leisure 
fallinir to the lot of an overworked administrator ; and 
thence at times he raisinl his weary eyes from the 
crabbed (diaracters of ancient Persian manuscripts to gaze 
upon the l)urnt-up plains below him, stretching from tlu* 
furthest Himalayan spur far beyond Umballa into dusty 
space, seamed oidy by the winding Sutlej as it bursts 
from its mountain home, and takes its rajiid course to- 
wards the west. Still this hilly solitude and the 
benefit of cool breezes omic a-ycar were not enough to 
reinvigorate a constitution sapped by ceaseless Avoik 
beneath a broiling sun; and at length Sir Heihcrt 
found himself rehu^tantly compelled to follow the ad^dce 
of his physician, and abandon a field of action wherein 
lay deep imbedded the serious interests of his life. 

But our readers must now turn their backs upon the 
Punjab and its rulers. Other opportunities will present 
themselves for studying tlie characters of men like Jh 
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Richard Temple and Mr Lewiii Bowring, both of whom 
acquired the art of government in the Punjab school, 
and now reign over extensive provinces of South and 
Central Hindostan. A comparison between these two 
last is alike tempting to the writer and the artist ; but 
as the picture may be introduced hereafter with greater 
historical precision, we shall return at once to the busy 
Foreign Office at Calcutta, and, rolling up the Punjab 
Ilia}), direct our observation first to the non-regulation 
})ruvinces of Oude, Mysore, Nagpore ; and, secondly, to 
the politi(*al department of the Government of India, 
tlirough which relations arc maintained with semi- 
suv(‘reign and protected states, and our other Eastern 
neighbours. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE NON-REGULATION PROVINCES OF OUDE, MYSORE, NAGPORE, 
SUBORDINATE TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN THE FOREKJN 
DEPARTMENT. 

Some writers have attempted, in a passing pleasant 
manner, to convey to tliose who stay at liome sonic 
faint idea of Anglo-Indian service, and the attempt has 
failed, for none who have not known how the official 
zealot turns under India s siiorehing sun in despair and 
almost self-defence to cveiy occupation tending to create 
new and local interests, can understand the frame of 
mind in whicli a civil sinwant day after day fastens liis 
attention on dull conflicts of Mahomedan and Hindoo 
law, until to liiin tlie only life worth living seems one 
depending as for food on I'eams of foolscap paper and 
crowds of copying clerks. 

That, however, labour of a most practical character 
awaits all of every grade emiiloycd in Indian office life 
will appear from a bare enumeration of the broad de- 
pendencies whose orders reach them through the corre- 
spondence of the Foreign Office. This Calcutta Foreign 
Office, thougli but one of the five departments to which 
the executive Government of India is intrusted, dictates 
conditions of existence to the thirty -three million 
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human beings who live and die beneath the so-called 
iion-regnlation system. Last of the states so ruled in 
(late of acquisition, and least in area, stands Oude, a 
kingdom, up to 1856, of which Sir James Outram and 
Sir Henry Lawrence would fain have saved the inde- 
p(Midencc, had not its inhabitants and court been sunk 
too deep in info my to understand tlie virtue of their 
nanedies. Second in size and prestige rank the Mysore 
Kajas territories, which, since tlic days of Sir Mark 
(Hihboii, liavc steadily increased both in commercial and 
political importance. Next come the Central Provinces, 
vast and ill-defined, now for the first time ruled by a 
mail capable of doing justice to their pent-up resources. 
TIk'u tl^cre is the whole of British Burma, and the Strait 
Sotthaneiits of Penang and Singapore ; and if to these 
wo add the Punjab, and .the entire political control of 
tlu; Rajpootaiia States, and such Central India chiefs as 
S('iiidia and Holkar, it will be readily admitted that 
this small world contains few offices of responsibility 
and power equal to that of Foreign Secretary to the 
Cloviunment of India. 

Ou(h‘, Mysore, Nagi3ore, are three great names in 
Indian history, each one of which, not very many years 
represented to the eye of European imagination 
long lines of princes deriving their titles and estates 
imin the most remote of ages known to even Eastern 
gm ter kings-at-arms. To each of them, mighty revenues, 
densely-peopled districts, and martial pride seemed to 
pioinise a long and favoured national life. In past 
tinies they had made peace and war with one another, 
‘Uid, when united, had more than once successfully 
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defied the AfFghan and the Lion of Lahore. To-day 
these tliree sovereign states are blended harmoniously 
together beneath one giant administration, and minis- 
ter to one another’s commercial and financial wants 
with all the toiK^hing tenderness of sisters long estranged. 
But though they seem to form one picture, wherein each 
rock and tree and blade of grass is quarried, felled, or 
mown to th(^ mutual advantage of the soil and its pro- 
prietors, tla'y are still divided into three by boundaries 
which Nature has prescribed, and which neither Com- 
pany nor (^rown has been able to obliterate. The reins 
of governimuit centre in the hands of the Foreign 
Secrctaiy, as the constitutional repository of the Vice- 
roy’s cons(dcnce, at least with reference to non-regulation 
provinces ; and at the time wo write of, ciinu instances 
had placed this trust within the keeping of Colonel 
Henry Marion Durand. 

it is said that Lord Ellenborough selected young 
Durand, then a junior officer of engineers, to accompany 
him to India in the capacity of aide-de-camp ; that the 
(piick eye of that rash statesman speedily detected 
talents in his ])rotc(j6 of no common order ; and that, 
on arrival in Calcutta, he apt)ointed him his private 
secretary. The experience thus gained at an early age 
ripeiu'd later into precious fruit beneath the burning 
sun of Calml and Indore. Throughout the Indian 
Mutiny Colonel Duraners position gave him oppor- 
tunities of inspiring confidence both as a soldier and 
diplomatist; and shortly after its suppression he ob- 
tained a seat in Sir Charles Wood’s Council, where his 
restless pen found amj)le occupation in recording his 
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convictions on every Eastern question. Urged, how- 
ever, by Lord Canning, he did not long enjoy the ease, 
combined with dignity, of the Council Board at home, 
but, returning to Calcutta, entered on the labours of 
the Foreign Office. The reasons that induced Lord 
( Winning to desire to place a military man in charge, of 
tli(^ political relations of the Government of India — an 
ofiico hitherto conducted by civilians — must be sought 
for, jiartially no doubt, in the very special fitness of 
Colonel Durand; but perhaps not less in a desire to 
make one last protest against the system of exclusion 
so long jmietised by the Company in favour of their 
cov(;nanted civil servants, and to oj^en up to really 
])iil)lic competition those imperial departments of the 
(h.)V(‘riiment, whose daily labours embrace the interests 
of all classes of the many-coloured populations of our 
Indian Empire. 

The law required, however, that the reasons for select- 
ing one unfitted for the post by his profession should 
be reported for approval of the Government at home; 
and yir Charles Wood found himself compelled either 
to disallow a principle to which he had practically 
given his consent, or else indorse Lord Cannings choice, 
ill the consideration of this question it was but natural 
he should cixst his eye across the broad horizon of India’s 
political condition. Unexampled prosperity, the result 
el but a few years’ unexampled peace, had bred a wide 
confidence in his decisions among the native population. 
Many causes had combined to render civil administra- 
tion most popular at the hands of military men. To 
the martial spirit of the Punjab we had looked, and not 
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in vain, for efficient aid throughout our recent trouTbley. 
To that country the name of Colonel Durand was not 
only familiar, but recalled the long-cherished memory 
of a great day, when the avenging tribes of Northern 
India es|)oused with warmth the cause of our murdered 
cojintrymen in Cabul, when, led by English officers, 
they forced tludr way througli passes hitherto regarded as 
tlie gates of death, and received, l)cneath the lofty walls 
of C liuznce, a patent hostage of success in the recovery 
of the Gates of Somnauth. Those far-famed gates had, 
eight hundred years before, been carried off l)y Sultan 
Mahmoud from a singularly sacred Jlralimin tcmjJo 
dedicated to a god in wliose lionour it was held that 
the sea daily rose and fell in tidal homage. Their 
costly weight of sandal-wood had been dragged by 
vic.tori(jus cannon into long exile among wild infidels, 
the deptli of Avliosc religious and political fanaticism 
could but be measuri'd by their bloodthirstiness and 
contempt for human life ; and these gates were now 
brought back in triumph, and restored, amid the accla- 
mations of two hundred thousand warriors, to the bosom 
of a proud nations faith. In liord Ellenborough s own 
words, ‘'Th(i insult of eight hundred years had been 
avenged in 1842 ;” and to the Punjal> mind a proud 
consciousness of great deeds done together was the first 
feeling that the name of Colonel Durand instinctively 
inspired. A second memory, with which he must ever 
be associated, l>elongs to the history of more recent 
times, when, in Central India, on the banks of the 
Nerbudda, he, from a knowledge of native character 
acquired among tlicm, had leant with confidence upon 
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tliosc loyal Eajpoots, among whose traditions he felt 
himself so much at home ; for, in a word, it was 
('oloiiel Durand who, in 1857, stood to his ground, 
and stemmed the flood of mutiny from bursting into 
Hyderabad and jiouring down the Deccan. 

Tiiese arc some of many thoughts tliat must haye 
( lowded on Sir Cliarlcs Woo<Vs mind when he turned 
a scrupulous attention to tlic claims advanced in favour 
of an engineer as Foreign Secretary ; and to them he 
(l(nil)tless added his own personal remembrance of many 
al>le minutes, the characteristic penmanship of which 
^\ as singularly adapted to lend the charm of easy read- 
ing to close argument 

The Foreign Secretariat, however, may with some 
jiistit'c be regarded as the blue ribbon of Indian depart- 
mental life ; and it was not without much jealousy that 
i‘i\ ilians of the Lushington and Prinsep school saw its 
maiitl(‘ fall upon a military man. Sir Charles Woods 
( nimcil numbered many whose advice, if followed, 
uniild not have sanctioned this emancipation; but 
]i:i[»pily the ultimate decision rested in the hands of 
one well used to frame and follow opinions of his own, 
wlio, from the depths of his cxi^crience, and unbiassed 
1'} tlie prejudices of a jmofessional education or career, 
ooiild calmly weigh each argument in turn. Thus it 
that, after some delay, the nomination of Colonel 
11- M. Durand was confirmed from home; and he 
out(‘r(!d on the full performance of his duties shortly 
the aiTival of Lord Elgin at Calcutta. 

Ihe nature of those duties has been sufficiently ex- 
pLiiied. They embrace within their limits the whole 
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network of India’s external policy, besides the direct 
administration of one-third of our Eastern Empire. 
The foreign department is indeed so large a Govern- 
ment machine that it has been found essential to divide 
it into many branches ; thus it has separate establisli- 
ments for its financial, militaiy, and civil labours, eacli 
conducted by a staff' of well-trained officials, specially 
acquainted with the technicalities of their respective 
sul)jects, and presided over by such men as Messrs 
AVhceler or Macleod, wlio, from personal experience, 
combined with natural executive ability, are alone 
competent to guide the wheels of these subordinate 
administrations. 

In the discharge of his duties Colomd Durand had the 
i-are good-fortune to l)c associated with one, young in 
years, but gifted ec^ually with powci* of application mid 
the art of making others work undcT him. Mr C. U. 
Aitclicson was among the first of those who braved suc- 
cessfully the early rigours of the competition system. 
Of stubborn Bc^otch origin, he had from boyhood set his 
mind iqion the East, and with a strong will had stcuidily 
worked out his education in the teeth of many disad- 
vantages ; so that, Avhen the doors of Haileybury were 
closed for ever against the sons and nephews of iiillii- 
ential men, and other channels were opened for the 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service, he was fouud 
prepared to struggle for a much-contested prize with 
candidates of every denomination. His early zeal had 
been but whetted by a short Punjab career; and when, 
to the surprise of all, and most of all himself, a Calcutta 
telegram reached the distant spot where he had won 
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sucli speedy reputation, offering him the post of Foreign 
ITjuler-Sccretary to the Government of India, he, true to 
his anteeedents, was found again prepared to do credit 
to the (choice. 

But to return to the three provinces to which this 
chapter has been dedicated, and primarily to Oudp, 
that crowning stroke of Lord Dalhousie s annexations 
— an annexation that has been so warmly canvassed 
for so many years, and that, while called by some an 
“cx]xHlient escheat,” and a Dacoitee in has, 

oil the other hand, been defended as a righteous act 
1)}' calm reflective men of office of a widely different 
stamp from him by whom it was at last reluctantly 
[)ro(‘lainiod. 

Lying on our line of northern march, Glide was 
iiiliabitcd by robber races who long lived by robbing 
oii(‘ another. The rich had fed upon the poor, until 
hiially the latter ceased to till the flelds, and adopted 
tli(‘ example set them by their betters. So long as 
raj)inc Avas confined within the limits of the kingdom, 
tli«‘ East India Com])any only raised its voice at inter- 
vals in the general interest of humanity ; but when the 
area, of anarchy gradually extended itself, and lastly 
La w no bounds at all, the oft-repeated words of warn- 
ing Avere once more spoken in the Alumbagh, and a 
term Avas fixed at whose cxjiiry the forbearance of the 
Ihitish Government should end. The events that 
'"lan-tly after followed are Avell known, and have only 
Lccn too often twisted into would-be inevitable results 
nt certain policies pursued — a method of proceeding 
calculated to provoke distrust in native minds ; Avhere- 
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as, if people would cease to seek for causes and effects 
so far beneath the surface, more truthful narratives 
might sometimes see the light, at least where India is 
concerned. 

Singularly rich in all the elements of agricultural 
prosperity, this country had merited a better fate than 
the one its vicious rulers had entailed upon it. Its 
(iarly history had combined domestic happiness with 
success in foreign war; and among the more remote 
and darker pages of the past, traces arc sometimes 
found ill Oiide of a civilisation then unknown in other 
parts of India. The reigns, however, of a long line of 
licentious rulers had at length so d(^graded the condi- 
tion of the people, as to render some change essential 
to the continuance of their bare jdiysical existence. 
Of these rulers a graphic picture has been drawn by 
Mr Kaye, in words so picturesrpie and forcible as to 
leave no room for further comment : — 

“ It would take long to trace the history of the pro- 
gressive misrule of the Oude dominions under a su(;- 
cession of sovereigns all of the same class — passive per- 
mitters of evil rather than active perpetrators of ini- 
quity — careless of, but not rejoicing in, the sulferings 
of their people. The rulers of Oude, whether Wuzeers 
or Kings, had not the energy to be tyrants. They 
simply allowed things to take their course. Sunk iu 
voluptuousness and pollution, often too horribly revolt- 
ing to be described, they gave themselves up to the 
guidance of panders and parasites, and cared not so 
long as these wretched creatures administered to their 
sensual appetites. Affixirs of state were pushed aside as 
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painful intrusions. Corruption stalked openly abroad, 
every one had his price ; place, honour, justice — every- 
tliing was to be bought ; fiddlers, barbers, and mounte- 
])aiiks became great functionaries. There were high 
revels at the capital, whilst in the interior of the 
country every kind of enormity was being exercised 
to wring from the helpless people the money which 
supplied the indulgences of the court. Much of the 
land was farmed out to large contractors, who exacted 
every possible farthing from the cultivators, and were 
not seldom, upon complaint of extortion, made, unless 
in([uiry were silenced by corruption, to disgorge into 
the royal treasury a portion of their gains. Murders 
of tlu'. most revolting type, gang robberies of the most 
outrageous character, were committed in o])en day. 
There were no courts of justice except at Lucknow, 
no police hut at the capital and on the frontier. The 
Ihitish troops W(‘re continually called out to coerce 
lefraetory landowners, and to stimulate revenue col- 
lection at the point of the l)ayonet. The sovereign — 
A\'uzeer or King — knew that they would do their 
duty, — knew that, under the obligations of the treaty, 
his autliority would be sui^ported ; and so he lay secure 
ill his zenana, and fiddled while his country was in 
flames.” 

Under such conditions of misrule as are here por- 
trayed, any change could hardly fail to prove of 
henefit to the bulk of the population. The misruling 
class of course were doomed to suffer ; and when the 
change, so long in vain expected from within, came 
fiiudly from without by annexation, mutiny, siege, 
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relief, and consequent re-occupation by our armies 
rapidly succeeding one another, Lord Canning’s pro* 
clamation placed the British Government in a new 
position as towards that country, and enabled us to 
mete out life and death, rewards and confiscation, a.s 
the ends of justice and imperial interests demanded. 
Thus upon the ruins of a kingdom whose martial 
ardour had destroyed itself, by casting civil honours 
into disrepute, Lord Canning laid the foundations of a 
proud and peaceful province, creating from tlK'. social 
chaos caused by'the bloodshed of Cawnpore and Luck- 
now a landed aristocracy, whose Talookdaree lij^lits 
aflbrd the surest guarantee for future loyalty. 

Wlietlier this great measure sliould take its placi' 
among the world’s failures or successes, and justify 
the voice of general aj)])roval or the censure of Lord 
Ellenborough, depended cliiefly on those who wcic 
selected to work out practically the details of a great 
theoretical conception. Mr Wingfield and Mr Yule 
were both well fitted to succeed in such a task. Both 
belongcal to the old civilian school, who, untiring at 
the desk in their eutcherry, yet dearly loved the chase, 
prided themselves on owning the best elephants, and 
thus became identified with the pleasures as well as 
the taxation of the races over which they ruled. These 
were the men that Lord Canning wisely chose to heal 
the open wounds of Oude. 

These wounds were deep, and skill and time coni- 
bineci were needed for their cure ; but when Lucknow 
is visited to-day by one familiar with the deeds oi 
Major Aitken and the Baillie Guard, so great a chango 
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is iioticCciblo thtXt li6 would, find it liard to trac6 among 
the walks and shrubberies of Wingfield Gardens his 
reeollections of the siege. The change extends more- 
over to every circumstance of life connected with that 
country. Its people are now griidually acquiring a 
lung-forgotten industry and enterprise ; while the aboli- 
tion of a frontier, and enhanced .security for human 
lift! and property, have paved the way for English 
capital and immigration. The natives have shown 
no want of energy in aiding us in the regeneration 
of tlieir distracted and exhausted land, but, headed by 
Maun bingh, a leading Talookdar, whose genius guided 
liiui successfully through the perilous path of mutiny, 
and ever earned him prominent place in the councils 
of the asccnidant party, they have proved that Oude 
can still maintain her rank among the states of 
llindostan, and that the mother of rebellion can be- 
come a loyal daughter of the Crown. 

In bestowing praise on Messrs Yule and Wingfield, 
« c must not forget to whom, .second to Lord Canning, 
llieir clioice was mainly duo. The imtronagc enjoyed 
li\ Indian Viceroys is so extensive, and other claims 
on tlieir attention are so numerous, that it has become 
tlie almost inevitable practice to intrust much patron- 
.'tge virtually to the hands of others. The Private 
Secretary i.s usually the medium through which this 
power IS exercised, and in this office Lord Canning 
liad through four long years the gretit advantage of 
being served by Mr Lewin Bowring, a civil servant 
of bengal who had been early grafted on the tree of 
I unjab administration. Upon him it was that Lord 
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Canning on departure bestowed the government of 
Mysore and Coorg ; and though it might be ques- 
tioned whether Mr Bowring^s seniority and services 
alone entitled him to this preferment, his subsequent 
success aflbrds the fittest justification for an appoint- 
ment which many cliose to read as rather savouring of 
nepotism. 

Thus Mr Bowring entered on his duties under cir- 
cumstances that could but tend to pave the way to 
criticism. Some there were of local reputation, wlio, 
deeming their oWn claims far superior to his, did not 
shrink from their assertion ; and it was only by judicious 
action, and a complete reorganisation of the old (Com- 
mission, that things smoothed dow^n into tlie mutuiil 
confidence and goodwill so (essential to the conduct of 
a native state, whercj corrupt ministers are quick to 
trace the signs of personal j(‘alousy, and, by wideniiio' 
the breach between an officer and his subordinates, at- 
tain for themselves a practi<ml ascendancy. 

The early records of Mysore ar(‘. even more obsciir(' 
than average Oriental history, and no {iiithentic chron- 
icles have yet been dis(;ov(*rcd of an earlier date than 
the year 1300. But even then her reputed wealth and 
beauty had aroused the cupidity of the Court of Delhi, 
and the fourteenth ccuitury was spent in predatory 
invasions and eventual subjugation to the Great Mogul. 
From that time until the star of Hyder Ali rose in 
1749, Mysore could hardly boast of much political ex- 
istence. Euled at times by greedy Viceroys from afar, 
at times by local princes, whose reigns were only dis- 
tinguished from each other by more or less oppression 
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and resistance, the tide of ages swept swiftly by, leaving 
little else than bloodshed in its wake ; and tlien, borne 
on the wings of time and improved communications, 
came other claimants from both land and sea : the 
French and English amved in ships to wage a contest 
with the armies of the Pcishwa and Nizam, and finally 
to fight among themselves for the disputed prize. Mean- 
wliile from Delhi and Lucknow came emissaries with 
threats and la-ibes and promised aid, and in the midst 
of tlie confusion Hyder Ali Khan, a Mussidman in the 
service of the Mysore Raja, steered a course conspicuous 
for its bold unscrupulous success. 

Rising from the ranks to the command of his mas- 
t(,r’s armies, Hyder Ali brought Mysore ])ropei‘, (Porg, 
vitli the Carnatic and much within the Deccan, Tinder 
>snl)j ligation. Abroad and at home he was feared with 
that fear most conducive to the stability of an Eastern 
rule. He was ah the zenith of his (‘omiuests and 
(hnn inion when the titular riil(*r of Mysore, Chumraj, 
died ; and the events that followed cannot be betUT 
given than in the words of Colonel AVilkes : — Hyder 
Ali had hith('rto professeel to hold Mysore in behalf of 
the Hindoo house, and amused his subjects, on every 
luniual feast of the Dessara, by exhibiting the pageant 
seat<‘d on his ivory throne in the balcony of state, hirn- 
‘"^ulF occupying the place of minister and commander~in- 
<hief. This ceremonial in most countries would have 
exeited feedings dangerous to the usurper ; but the un- 
^^:il)py Hindoos saw their country everywhere sustain- 
ing the scourge of Mahomedan rule. The singular ex- 
^‘♦'ption of the Mahratta State, a wide-spreading example 

I 
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of a still more ruthless oppression, restrained their 
natural preference for rulers of their own persuasion, 
and they were soothed by the occasional condescension 
which treated them and their institutions with a sem- 
blance of respect. Hyder saw and indulged the working 
of these reflections, and determined to have another 
pageant. The lineal male succession was extinct, and 
he ordered all the children to be collected from the 
different branches of the house who, according to 
ancient precedent, were entitled to furnish a successor 
to the throne. The ceremonial observed on this occa- 
sion, however childish, was in perfect accordance with 
the feelings which he intended to delude, and sufiicient- 
ly adapted to the superstition of the fatalist. The hall 
of audience was strewed with fruits, sweetmeats, and 
flowers, playtliiiigs of various descriptions, arms, books, 
male and female ornaments, bags of money, and every 
varied object of puerile or manly pursuit. The chikhvn 
were introduced together, and were all invited to help 
themselves to wdiatever they liked best. The great er 
numb(m Avere quic^kly engaged in a scramble for fruits, 
sweetmeats, ami toys, but one child was attracted by a 
brilliant little dagger, wdiich he took up in his right 
hand, and soon after a lime in his left. ^ That is the 
Kaja,’ exclaimed Hyder. ‘ His first care is military 
protection — his second, to realise the produce of lii*^ 
dominions ; bring him hither and let me embrace him. 
The assembly was in a universal murmur of applause: 
the child was conducted to the Hindoo palace, and pre- 
pared for iiisfiillation. His name was also Chumraj, 
and he was the father of the Kaja who was placed by 
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the English at the head of the Hindoo house of Mysore 
oil the subversion of the Mahomedan dynasty in 1799.” 

TJie melodramatic incident above related satisfac- 
torily iierformed, the restless Hyder Ali betook himself 
to further conquests, and, notwithstanding some reverses, 
rejmired by treachery, from which as a last resource he 
never shrank, he pm-sued the path of victory till death 
closed his unscrupulous career, in camp near Arcot, on 
7tli December 1782. The fact of his death was caft- 
fidly concealed until the arrival of his son and practical 
successor, Tippoo, who was absent at the time in Mala- 
har. To liim Hyder Ali, after his reign of thirty years, 
l)C(|ueatlied an army of a hundred thousand well-trained 
men, ccpial to the defence of an equal number of square 
miles, besides accumulated treasure in gold and precious 
Slones to the value of five millions sterling. Wc are 
told that I'ippoo assumed the government with extra- 
oiihmiry affectation of humility and grief, yet some 
e.iil)' easy conquests did not fail to produce their 
ordinary effect upon a mind equally weak and malig- 
iimit. His arrogance grew upon him rapidly; at length 
Ins insults to surrounding neighbours could be no longer 
liiooked; and when he, in breach of certain treaty stipu- 
hihoiis, invaded Travancore in 1791, a war broke out 
Ir tween himself upon the one side, and the East India 
fbinpany, the Peishwa, and Nizam upon the otlier. 

I he result of an attack from such a coalition could not 
I' lman a moment doubtful ; and by the treaty of Scr- 
higajiatam in 1792, Tippoo agreed to cede one half 
^l\sore to England, to jiay a large indemnity, and to 
up to Lord Cornwallis liis two eldest sons as host- 
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ages for his future good behaviour. True to his heredi- 
tary policy of display, the handing over to a con- 
queror of two handsome youths before the eyes of a 
hundred thousand horse and foot, was an opportunity 
not neglected by the crafty Tippoo. An early day was 
fixed for the delivery of the princes into British hands. 
They were brought on richly-caparisoned elephants to 
the durbar-tent of Lord Cornwallis, and Tippoo s head 
vftkecl addressed the Governor -General as follows: — 
“These children were this morning the sons of the 
Sultan — their situation is now changed, and they 
must henceforth look up to your lordship as their 
father.” The Governor-General made an appropriate 
reply and promise of protection. This promise was 
religiously fulfilled, and “ the transfer of the paternal 
cluiractcr ceased to be an Oriental image if determined 
by the test of paternal attention.” A strong interest 
in the captive youths was prevalent throughout the 
British army and the English people generally, and 
this laid no doubt the first foundation for their future 
bountiful provision. They were removed to Vellore, 
lodged in the fort, and allotted an abundant income. 
In 1806 , in the vain hope of re-establishing their 
dynasty, they employed this income in corrupting the 
native soldiery, who rose and massacred the European 
garrison, one company strong. On the failure of this 
attempt the princes were removed to Bengal, and their 
residence was fixed at Russapuglah, in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, where their descendants have so greatly mul- 
tiplied as to render it desirable they should be en- 
couraged to engage in useful pursuits and blend with 
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the general population ; and a proposal has indeed 
been made by the Council of Education to establish 
a boarding seminary for the junior members of the 
Mysore family. Prince Gholam Mohammed and 
Prince Ferooz Shah, two of the numerous offspring of 
Tippoo's hostage children, recently succeeded in enlist- 
iii" in their cause some members of the Indian Coun- 

o 

cil ; and to their plausibility and pertinacity must be 
ascribed the passing of the measure known as tfie 
Mysore Grant, by which a vast inheritance has been 
awarded to the degenerate and already wealthy chil- 
dren of a bold usurper. 

Tliesc costly hostages for good behaviour were 
handed over to Lord Cornwallis in 1792. In 1798 
the restless blood of Tippoo burned to wipe out the 
stain of his defeat by the recovery of his lost prov- 
inces. In the execution of this design he was rash 
enough to seek the aid of Revolutionary France, and 
in token of alliance to adopt the prefix citizen. Hos- 
tilities were resumed, but Tippoo was soon again 
defeated, himself falling l>y the hand of a British 
grenadier. His earthly remains were deposited in 
the mausoleum of his fathers with all the pomp with 
which the East knows how to honour death; and ‘‘a 
storm,” we are told, ‘‘not an unsuitable accompaniment 
to the closing scene in the life of such a man, raged 
with extraordinary violence on the evening of the 
ceremony.” With him ended the short-lived, barbar- 
ous, and desolating dynasty founded by Hyder Ali 
Khan ; and Mysore with its dependencies was parti- 
tioned out between the Company, the Peishwa, and 
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Nizam, a certain portion being formed into a state 
and conferred upon the titular Raja so long held cap- 
tive by the self-named Sultan Tippoo. 

In 1832 the British Government again stepped in 
to quell the civil strife engendered by the utter in- 
capacity for ruling of which the Raja of its clioicc 
had afforded more than ample proof. Within a few 
years of his accession, this young prince had squan- 
dered upwards of two millions sterling of accumula- 
tions, while the revenue and public debt had both 
increased until all classes bordered on despair. Tlie 
country then assumed by treaty has since been held 
and governed for that country s good, tlie Raja being 
treated with great financial lil)crality and tlie politi- 
cal consideration to which his rank entitled him. 
The executive, however, was taken froju liim, and 
intrusted to a mixed commission of soldiers and 
civilians ; and the constant intrigues of more than 
twenty years to recover independence, have hitherto 
Ixion met by us with silence or refusal. Under Eng- 
lisli sway that promised land of India has attained 
a nn'asure of juusperity unrivalled in the East. Her 
woody slopes of many thousand feet in altitude and 
many thousand miles in area, now produce coffee’ 
and cinchona; and while the tig(ir and the leopard 
of tlie jungles are rapidly receding before the (con- 
stantly-advancing strides of European planters, tlie 
lofty plateaux have become the sites of peaceful 
cities, of which the climate is descrilied as follows 
“At Bangalore, about three thousand feet above the 
sea, the thermometer has been found not to rise aboN’c 
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82 ° in the shade, and the annual average at noon is 
76°. The nights are never hot ; and while the even- 
ings and mornings are at all times cool, there is an 
elasticity in the ail* at once invigorating and delight- 
ful.” 

Now it happened that the Hindoo Raja of this 
fruitful country, when bargaining for payment of 
Ills debts and some ready money, executed a testa- 
iiicntary instrument in favour of the Queen of Eng- 
land failing lineal descendants of his own ; but the 
ehiklless ruler, now verging on extreme old age, has 
since that time so far modified his views as to rccpicst 
the sanction of the paramount power to an adoptive 
lH‘ir. The much-vexed question of adoption thus 
threatened to destroy the budding prosperity of My- 
sore ; but, considering the extent to which European 
ca})ital is Invested there, and the daily increasing 
national value of the resources of the country, the 
( Jov(U‘nment of India, both in England and in India, 
steadily and very properly refused to reh'ase the Raja 
Irom his plighted word ; and there is now no reason- 
al)le doubt, that whenever His Highness shall shake 
oil’ this mortal coil, his territories will tranquilly be- 
come incorporated with our own. 

The third great tract of Hindustan of which the 
government is administered by a mixed commission, 
is styled the Central Provinces, and comprises Nag- 
pore proper with Jubbulpore and Saugor. It con- 
tains an area of seventy-six thousand square miles, 
•a’ nearly twenty thousand more than England and 

ales together. Yet of this great plateau lying be- 
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tween the Nerbudda and Godavery, and bounded to 
the north and south by Bundelcund and the Nizam’s 
dominions, popular history hitherto has told us little. 
In 1858 the childless Raja of Nagpore died, and the 
calm historian, on perusal of the following extracts 
from an official report on the character of that ruler 
and the atmosphere of his court, would hardly censure 
Lord Dalhousie for disallowing an adoption of ques- 
tionable legality, that could only have tended to pro- 
long a most pernicious state of things. Mr Mansell 
writes : — 

“ A distaste for business and low habits seem the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Rajas temperament. Any 
strict attention to affairs of State })aid by him has been 
enforced by tlie remonstrance of the Resident; while liis 
natural inclination has again led him, when unchecked, 
to absorb himself in the society of low followers, in the 
sports of wrestling, kite-flying, and cards, in singing and 
dancing, and in the intercourse of his dancing-girls. 
A saying of Ins to an officer, who about a year ago was 
appointed to the office (ff Durbar Vakeel on the removal 
of the old incumbent, will not incorrectly illustrate Ids 
character. The audience of investiture was over, and 
the new Vakeel was then dismissed with these words: 

‘ Now, go away and study the provisions of the treaty, 
so as to see that they are enforced, to protect me in the 
enjoyment of those pleasures of dancing and singing 
that I have loved from my boyhood.’ 

‘^The addiction to the low pleasures of the harem 
was always a marked characteristic of the Raja, and has 
become more baneful since the habit of drinking has so 
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grown upon him. His time is now absorbed in the 
paltry conversation and the mean pursuits of the con- 
cubines, and he now with reluctance leaves the inner 
apartments. 

“ When thus'the Raja has been divesting himself of 
much of the best part of his character, he has been 
acquiring habits of avarice that have led him into a 
systematic indifference to the claims of the administra- 
tion of justice, and to the selection of merit in making 
otHcial appointments. Of late years all the anxiety of 
tlie Raja and of his favourite ministers has been to feed 
the privy purse by an annual income of two or more 
Lk'.s of rupees from nuzzurs, fines, bribes, confiscation 
of property of deceased estates, the composition of 
l)ul)lic defaulters, or the sale of their effects, and such- 
like sources. The Raja has thus been led on by his 
in arice to discard all feeling, and to throw himself into 
tlie liands of the most unprincipled of his servants, who 
] hindered the country, and put justice up to sale for pro- 
lits but a slender part of which reached the Raja. He 
has done many cruel acts, and even carried war into the 
(ountry of his feudal dependants, on the misrepresen- 
tation of those parties, gilded by the offer of a nuzzur. 

‘‘ All this has aggravated the low tone of mind origin- 
ally belonging to the Raja. He acts and thinks like 
a village chandler. Profits and pickings are to be 
made anyhow. The choicest amusement of the Raja is 
an auction sale, when some unfortunate widow is ruled 
not to be entitled to her husband's estate, or when 
‘^oine public defiiulter is found to have made away with 
revenue collections, just equal to the sum he paid five 
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or six years before for his situation of revenue collector 
to the Eaja.” 

Permission to adopt having therefore been withheld 
by Lord Dalhousie, the broad lands of Nagpore “ lapsed ” 
as had done Jhansi and Satara, and became incorpo- 
rated witli our Eastern empire, a liberal provision being 
at the same time made for the adoptive mother of the 
Raja, and the other female members of the Bhonsla 
family. 

Though rich in minerals, and possessing all require- 
ments for Oriental husbandry, the inland position of 
Nagpore, inaccessible by water, long told against a rapid 
increase of population, and it needed both the zeal of 
one whose spurs were yet to win, and the accidental 
impulse which the sudden cotton famine gave to Indian 
agricultural pursuits, to open up that country to im- 
ported skill and labour. In the appointment of Mr 
Richard Temple the first condition was fulfilled, by the 
selection of the man in India perhaps best fitted to cope 
successfully with natural obstacles and native apathy. 
Almost ere the ink of his commission had grown dry 
and black, a powerful resemblance of the third Napoleon 
might have been seen, engineering rail and cotton roads 
through forests then unnamed. Like the great Lord 
i’eterborough in more respects than one, Mr Temple 
ever far outstripped the locomotive powers of his subor- 
dinates ; and when his secretaries suspected, and indeed 
half hoped, that the fair society of Kamptee stOl held 
their slave a more than willing captive, the Commis- 
sioner was often heard of as' emerging from some far- 
distant swamp, with maps and long reports all ready for 
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tlie press,- full of suggestions that should pave the way 
to contract drainage, irrigation, and an early crop of 
some Sea-Island staple. 

The above is a faithful, though a very hurried and 
imperfect, sketch of Mr Richard Temple’s work as Chief 
rjommissioner of the Central Provinces ; — which must 
not be confused by those unacquainted with the subject 
with so-called Central India, a country lying to the 
north-westward of Nagpore, ruled by native princes who 
enjoy a greater or a lesser share of independence and 
protection, and at whose courts the Government of India 
niaiiitains accredited agents. The Central Provinces, 
l)eing still in their political and commercial infancy, 
l)clong to the family of non-regulation states, for each 
of which certain laws arc at present framed as suited to 
tlioir individual condition. Borne time hence, and pro- 
bably ere long, they will have become so hxr assimilated 
to the rest of British India by the great levelling powers 
of steam and electricity, as to wear away the many 
existing constitutional h-regularities, which, though they 
})]aee life and property virtually at the control of the 
goN'crniiig class, and are liable to much abuse, are prac- 
tically productive of great benefit by cutting short the 
hydra-headed life of Eastern litigation. 

A recent writer has informed us that " there is a 
malady common to savages in certain parts of the 
world termed ‘earth-hunger.’ It provokes an inces- 
craving for clay, a species of food that fails to 
‘Satisfy the appetite, and impairs the powers of diges- 
tion/' The East India Company suffered from this dire 
disorder for upwards of a century; and since it has been 
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deemed that the excesses recorded in this chapter were 
those which ultimately proved fatal to its life, it is to 
be sincerely prayed for that the Crown, wiser than its 
predecessor, may, in the words of the writer above 
quoted, “ now cease to make nobles landless, and to 
increase the sum of Asiatic miser}^ 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The broad halo of romance and genius which surrounds 
the Political Department, both from the nature of the 
service in itself and from the class of men selected to 
perform it, tends to make one pause in undertaking to 
convey some faint image of the life its servants lead. 
One fears lest, in the attempt to draw a fitting picture 
of a truly favoured class, one should yet fall infinitely 
sliort of the conception raised in readers' minds by the 
dowinff sketches of Our Indian Heroes,” and other 

D O 

writings from the same authoritative pen, whose truth 
and power have wellnigh passed beyond the range of 
criticism. Yet the dreams that eager students harbour 
ill tlieir inmost soul of prompt distinction and personal 
influence brought to bear on vacillating native courts, 
l)leasant though they be to dwell on, must not be allow- 
ed to dim the light of actual fact. 

Familiarity with names like Elphinstone and Metcalfe 
has led men to suppose, not only that they could reap 
an equally rich harvest of honours and rewards, but that 
•such fruits still hang upon the tree of Oriental life. But 
to very few is given the great gift of shaping the des- 
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tiny of nations ; and in exact proportion as the rugged 
races of the East l)CCome displaced and circumscribed 
by the advancing nations of the West, until all mystery 
belonging to them is at length dispelled, must dwindle 
and eventually expire the opportunities that subordi- 
nates formerly enjoyed of carving out a policy of their 
own, and engrafting it upon tlie State they served. 
Thus the Indian Political Department, or at h^ast tlie 
brightest and most geiu'rally accepted interpretation of 
tliat team, lias wellnigh be(tome a matter of past history. 
The deeds of Eldrcd Pottinger, wlio, fired by political 
fanaticism, held the wild Ileratees beneath the spell of 
his intrepid leadership, and Central India as it was 
wlien 8ir Jolin Malcolm wrote its history for our learn- 
ing, arc things belonging to a period of whicli but little 
trace remains. Yet the political officer of to-day still 
finds upon arrival at his post work of great variety, with 
scope ])erhaps for more than even former usefulness; 
and it shall lie our present task to trace these laboui’s, 
as they extend the line of British influence'- in one 
unbroken cliain from Cabul to Calcutta. 

Within the broad expanse of Hindostan two centres 
of our diplomatic intercourse with native states have 
Ijcconie establislicd, at Indore and at Mount Aboo. 
These we would liken unto two great planets, each 
describing an extend(^d orbit round an Eastern solar 
system of its own, and each having in its train certain 
satellites dependent on its course. The first duty of 
the more southern of these bodies is to wait upon the 
courts of Ilolkar and of Scindia, who, from his lofty 
walls of Gwalior, looks down with pride, not unmingleh 
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with contempt, upon the weaker chiefs of Central 
India, though he and they alike owe one and all a 
( onimon political descent to plunder and the sword. 
Tlio second of these planets revolves around the Eaj- 
pootaiia States, vast tracts of territory with uncertain 
boundaries that afford a constant source of bloodshed 
[iiid dispute. 

I'liese two high offices are filled by so-called Agents 
to the Governor-General, accredited respectively to the 
Courts of Central India and of Eajpootana. The for- 
mer group includes, besides the already- mentioned 
Maharajas of Gwalior and Indore, the Sekunder Begum 
of Bhopal, the Nawab of Jowra, the less important 
llajas of Dewas and Dhar, togetlier witli a host of 
tiibutary chiefs and chieftains whose extent of inde- 
jx'iidence is generally best measured by the value and 
_o('()graphical t^osition of their lands. Bound by treaties, 
many of the articles of which have now become inap- 
])li(:able, the remainder being modified perhaps by sub- 
s(‘(|ueiit agreement, the relations of the Government of 
India with these states are maintained eitlier upon an 
alfectc'd footing of equality and confidence, or else on 
om‘ of open mutual distrust only tempered by expe- 
diency, according to the measure of personal influence 
of tile anient, or the necessities of the times. 

h^ince Lord Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley won tlie 
battles of Delhi and Assaye, the Mahratta power as an 
independent aggressive agency has been virtually de- 
nt royed, its martial ascendancy being crippled by very 
oav(d*ul stipulations as to numbers and the non-employ- 
nient of adventurous Europeans in a military capacity ; 
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yet in tlie van of native selt-clefence against annexation 
or an anti-caste crusade, the lance of Scindia remains 
still sharp enough to pierce in many places the some- 
what disjointed armour of our Indian possessions. 

The story of the gradual rise from vassalage to ind(‘- 
pendence is one of little variation among most Eastern 
people. Some paternal ancestor, more or less remote, 
has waged su<iccssful war against his primitive alh^gi- 
ance, and crowned, i)erchancc, a life of rapine hy plnn- 
deriiig the capital of some wealthy neiglibour. This 
history repeats itself in the early annals of almost every 
reimiinc: house in India ; and that tlie Gwalior State is 
no marked excerption to the general rule, the following 
quotation from a most reliabh' historian may 1)0 ae- 
cej)tcd as a suffici(;nt luoof : Madhaji Scindia took full 
advantage of the dissensions that occurred at Poona 

o 

after th(‘. death of Balajee, to usurp as far as lie could 
tlie riglits and lands of the head of tlie empir(r north of 
the Nerbudda. The detail of tlK' ])rogTess of this systeiu 
of spoliation of both friend and foe is not necessary. 
Suffice it to say this able chief was the principal 
ojiposer of the English in the war they carried on in 
favour of Ragobah. He was the nominal slave, but tlia 
rigid master, of tlie unfortunate Shah Alum, Emperor 
of Delhi ; the pretended friend, but the designing ri\ id, 
of the house of llolkar; the professed inferior in all 
matters of form, but the real superior and oppressor, of 
the Rajpoot lainces of Central India; and the pro- 
claimed soldier, but the actual plunderer, of the family 
of the Pcishwa/’ 

With these and similar historical antecedents, in 
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whicli the doctrine of indiscriminate spoliation has 
been too well sustained, it should not be a matter for 
surprise when native states adopt a code of inter- 
national morality differing essentially from what Euro- 
pean custom has prescribed ; and many argue that it is 
the bounden duty of the paramount power to impose 
at least the check of good example on such jnedatory 
neighbours, rather than to perpetrate an imperfect 
imitation of their policiy. It may be, indeed, that in 
the performance of this task British rule in India has 
achieved its destiny by preserving from the spoilers 
1 lands tlie mildiir races of the coasts, who ai'e fiir more 
wedded to the paths of peace than to perpetual war. 

Por many centuries the hill-fort that now lends a 
title to the Maharaja Sedndia formed the curb-stone of 
Mahratta strength. It repulsed in 1023 the celebrated 
j\Iahmoud of Ghuznee, who, in Oriental phraseology, 
“ linding capture hopeless, took rich presents and 
turned his horse/s head towards the West.’’ Between 
tluit date and 1779, when it was first garrisoned by 
Rao Scindia, it changed masters some ten times or 
more, falling in succession through treachery or strata- 
i^cin into Mahoniedan and Hindoo hands. These pages 
cf its history are nowhere traceable with greater accu- 
ra(*y than upon its natural sandstone walls, which have 
retained with marked fidelity the heavy tramp of time. 
Tlier(‘ tlie historian may read the record of the war of 
Tamerlane, and the geologist and antiejuary may feast 
tlu^ ir eyes on basaltic columns of wondrous beauty, and 
Colossal figiu'cs sculptured in a bold relief upon precipi- 
tous cliffs, the whole surmounted by a rampart in- 

K 
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accessible, save by a flight of steps hewn from the 
solid rock, of such a size that elephants may ascend 
and enter through the gate called after them, of which 
the approach is guarded by towers and traverse guns. 
Above this rises high the citadel in heavy masses of 
quaint architecture, crowned by kiosks and domes of 
parti-(;oloured ]:>orcelain tiles, that are rendered doubly 
brilliant by an Eastern sun. 

Below this rock, and extending for some miles, is 
Scindias standing, camp, where the present Maharaja 
spends a large proportion of his royal time in military 
pomp, oft(Ui taking part himself in tournaments and 
feats of arms. The Mahratta dress affords a marked 
contrast and compai'es most flivourably with that worn 
by otluir Indian ra(‘.es. Tight-fitting in all its parts, 
and nowh(U'('. superfluous in length or breadth, the limlis 
being tightly laced with thongs, it displays to best 
advantage tlie square build of Central India men, and 
is equally ada-pted to the tedious march or to court 
disi)lays of unmatched horsemanship. 

Mooktarool Moolk Umdatul Unira Alijah Maha- 
raja Dheeraj Tyaj(;e Eao Scindia, Sreenath Bahadoor 
Muusoor Zuman, Gwalior s actual sovereign, may he 
accepted as a type of the true Mahratta, and the 
following ]>icture of his Highness applies to many 
thousands of his martial followers : — Slightly exceed- 
ing European middle-height, and fleshy enough to caii-sr 
anxiety to himself, but not to his medical advisers, his 
square Jiead is set upon a shapely neck resembling 
solidity some Grecian column destined to support a 
mighty weight; his chest is adequately broad and 
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deep, and somewhat overlapped by muscular advancing 
shoulders ; his hands and feet are rather larger than 
the more effeminate extremities of the races of Bengal ; 
while his features, originally small, have, thanks to 
l)(‘tel nut, long lost all delicacy of expression. The 
head, set upward, appears embarrassed by a down- 
ward cast of countenance, while the eyes, uncertain in 
their glance, are generally unable to regard with fixity 
the same object. When at>proa(ihed by foreigners of 
high rank, Scindia’s haughty mien, perhaps, inspires a 
fc'cling of superiority both to himself and his attend- 
ants ; yet, if contrasted with the more courteous bear- 
ing of some Eastern t)rinces of equal rank and 
influence, it might be unfavourably read liad we not 
some sterling t)i*oofs of loyal disi)Osition to s(^t against 
tlio prejudi(!e of personal comt)arison. 

Ill many respects his neiglibour of Indore, the 
Maharaja Holkar, mucli resembles Scandia. An un- 
compromising pride prompts in each an assumption of 
asi'endeiK'.y, whicdi, not recognised beyond the limits of 
liis lands, precludes their meeting at the same Durbar, 
both, as Knights of the Star of India, acknowledge 
'‘Ih'aveii’s light their guide,” and both are proud of the 
(listinction, of which each would certainly be prouder 
still had that honour been conferred upon himself alone 
and not upon his rival. Of late years, however, these 
two eliiefs have been kept on terms, though distant, yet 
of useful courtesy by the tact of Major Meade, the Agent 
to the Governor-General, in whose presence every native 
Icanit not only to defer to others but to respect himself, 
tlu! first step needful as a prelude to reform in Eastern 
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courts ciiid Ciiiifips. Grciit iiciiifiGS hiivc held the office 
Major Meade lias clothed with such success, and among 
them Sir Kobc'rt Hamilton stands out prominently as 
a picture of the old political of received repute ; yet 
the lustre of the name of Major Meade will not, \ve 
think, be dulled in the minds of Central-India men 
by com[)arison with the fame of his official pre- 
decessors. 

In order to maintain any efficient political super- 
vision ov<*r so vast and complicated a tract of country 
as (.^entral India, it was not only necessary to appoint 
one princi])al officer of marked ability responsible for 
the condiK't of affiiirs, but to maintain subordinate 
agencies in (‘a(di separate state. Ih^asons geographical 
and strategical rather than di])lomatic prompted the 
selection of Indore as the headquarters of this system ; 
and younger men, cliosen from all branches of our 
Anglo-Indian servici^s, were appointed to the courts of 
Scindia, Bhopal, Dhar, &c., and to foster the more 
general and not unfrequently confficting interests 
engendered liy our rule in Bundelcund and Mahva. 
Many of tlu'se latter had assistants under them, who, 
ill their turn, looked for high preferment; and thus 
was formed a school similar to that existing in the 
Rajpootana states, where we educate a class of ineii 
well called Politicals, who, in self-reliant energy and 
executive success, can boldly challenge comparison with 
any servii'C in the world. 

Yet the remote influence of Calcutta and Bombay, 
even backed by memories of more than one camjiaign 
in which the native host had been discomfited, was 
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little likely to convince a cluster of proud chiefs, whose 
title-deeds were mostly acts of cession extracted from 
a vanquished foe, of the justice or necessity of certain 
measures having reference to the interests of trade and 
agriculture, that the Government of India deems from 
time to time of general expediency. To meet this diffi- 
culty, and to place witliin the reach of Agents to the 
(Toveriior-Gencral and their immediate subordinates the 
means of checking native conduct, certain names have 
risen into prominence borne on the wings of time’s 
re([uiremcnts. These have been intrusted with the 
levying of troops among the wildest clans of that wild 
country, who, some beneath the standard of religion 
retjuired for the military service of tlnur native states, 
and some from love of ''C\)mpanys salt,” have lent 
their swords to the delights of following leaders who, 
from their love of danger- and of jungle life, appeared 
in (‘V(‘ry way best fitted to command such roiigh-and- 
r('ady men. Such was the origin of those irregular 
eor])s, whose military existence, commencing with some 
handfuls of ill-di'illed horse, by d(;gre(‘S acxpiired con- 
sLstcmcy, until they finally became recognised as taking 
rank among our trustiest defend(‘rs. Hie Jlheel Coi-ps 
of iMalwa and Meywar, the Bhopal Levy, and the 
(Viitral India Horse, are worthy representatives of this 
class of troops; and Lieutenant- Colonel Daly, with 
iMajor William Gordon Cumming, have aftbrded fit 
examples of the class of man required for such irregu- 
hir (ajinmand. As political assistants to tlie Agcuit- 
Lov(;rnor-General for Central India, both these officers 
cuinbined high civil with military rank, and the latter’s 
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name, especially will long remain associated with the 
material improvement of the once turbulent Bheels, 
who under his agency have become consolidated as a 
well-nfi’ected mcc. 

Bhopal next demands attention. As Agent to the 
Be<nim s dourt the Government of India not long since 

■ ty o 

appointed Major Willoughby Osborne, an officer whose 
gallantry and services had shone conspicuous through- 
out the earlier and more trying stages of the Sepoy 
j\Iutiny, and won • the admiration of Lord Canning, 
who on more than one occasion sent a tried and trusty 
surg(‘OU many liundred miles to dress his painful 
wounds, bhnerging l)y a miracle from the Rewah 
country, in which he, tlie only Englishman, sick and 
sorely wounded, had yet retained sufficient energy to 
summon tlie refractory Kaja to what all supposed to he 
a, deathbed scene, and then and tliere dictate to the 
liesitaihig cliief a line of policy from whi(di, to his 
lionour, he never later swerved, Major (3sborne had 
surviv(‘d to reap much honour and reward. He he- 
long(‘d to the younger and more ardent breed of mili- 
tary [Kiliticals, and might, perhaps, l)e deemed by some 
more fitted to confront a desperate situation and to 
grasp some bold resolve, than to play a second part in 
the administration of a well-regulated state, which, 
ruled by a woman of undoubted genius and en- 
lightened mind, atibrds but little scope for his ex- 
ceeding zeal. 

In all qiKistions of the day her Highness of Bhopal 
has evinced a shrewdness little short of second-sight 
in seizing on the course whicli ultimately should 
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most conduce to the advantage of her state, not less 
tlian to her personal independence ; and with such 
success has she listened to the promptings of an un- 
erring judgment, that, loving power most dearly, she 
wields to-day, under cover of an admirable code of 
laws and liberties, many culled from European sources, 
more arbitrary sway than any other chief in" India. 
The part she played in 1857 has earned for her a 
p1a(*e in history not easily effaced. She early learnt 
our strength, and, reckoning on it, made what to 
native Central India seemed at the time a desperate 
clioice. The result has fully proved the wisdom of 
]\vY policy. Since then in education, cotton roads, and 
the abolition of transit duties, she has set examj)Ios 
to h(T neighbours ; and while adhering strictly to tlie 
lunny arduous observances entailed upon lier by her 
Ixmndless faith in her religion, she has displayed 
a toh'ration for the creeds of others that many Euro- 
])(‘an powers might copy with advantage to the world 
:it large. 

Thus through fair and foul repute, the Begum 
of Bhopal has adhered to our aJliance. Her energy 
of character lias stood proof against advancing years, 
and defied the trammels which the East imposes on 
h(‘r s(nx and her religion. Not long ago, her country 
1)cing blest with peace, and there appearing little scope 
and no necessity for her activity at home, she planned 
a tour that all must heartily regret was never brought 
to a successful issue. A long-cherished wish to visit 
England, and to worship at the holy shrines of the 
Beitullah or sacred Meccan mosque, had only grown 
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with time, and the desire to lay before the Queen 
the expression of her true loyalty and gratitude for 
dignities conferred. The execution of this wish, more 
than once postponed, was planned for 1863 ; but 
though the pilgrimage so far as Mecca was happily 
aceomi)Jislied, trifling questions as to rank and privi- 
lege, raised by Anglo-Indian heralds, were permitted 
to stand in the light of her approach to English 
royalty. 

Thus are lost the opportunities, few and far between, 
of making England and India really known to one 
another. Most London seasons boast of certain Eastern 
visitors, the large majority of whom represent either 
dynasties deposed or renegades from their ancestral 
faith — princes and their followers who, having little 
left in India save the bounty of a far too generous 
Ch'own, impose their once historic names upon an 
ignorant and a lion-hunting public ; while families 
still powerful, and possessing weight among the mil- 
lions that surround them, are left, like the flower, to 
blush unseen within the limits of their mountain 
homes beyond the Indus. A striking picture might 
be drawn by one acquainted with the theme, and 
gifted with the power of pouring light and shade upon 
an artificial landscape, of two heroic women, one born 
to wield the sword, and one to wear the Star of India. 
The first was a Hindoo Eanee whose name lies well- 
nigh uppermost among the annals of the Indian re- 
bellion as that of Jhansi s haughty ruler ; the second 
a Mahomedan who, by force of her example, contri- 
buted as much to the success of our Central India 
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(‘olumns of 1857 as did the gallantry of Sir Hugh 
Rose and his subordinates. But enough — the one 
has passed away with the scenes which she so darkly 
illustrated the other happily remains to guide the 
judgment of her neighbours, and to reap the harvest 
she has so surely sown. 

The above must close our present notice of Bhopal. 
With the exception of Scindia and Holkar, Dhar per- 
haps ranks next in weight ampng the chiefs of Central 
India, The importance of his state has been no doubt 
enhanced by the fact that the government has been 
of latter years conducted by a regency under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Agent-Governor-General 
in the person of Lieutenant Ward, an officer of pro- 
mise belonging to the Bengal Staff Corps. Under 
Ills auspices, schools, both English and vernacular, 
have met with much encouragement, while the gene- 
ral condition of the inhabitants has materially im- 
proved. Yet notwithstanding these advantages, Dhar, 
possessing neither natural features nor marked bounda- 
ries to protect it from the encroachments of power- 
ful and often greedy neighbours, can hardly look to 
any brilliant future. As a weak state of the second 
rank, it secs in the enjoyment of British protection 
its surest rock of safety and independence ; and its 
eontribution of a sum approaching to £1000 per 
annum towards the maintenance of the Malwa Bheel 
fbrps may be considered perhaps not too high a price 
to pay for the continuance of such security. Passing 
now northward from the Mahratta country across 
an imaginary and very doubtful frontier into Raj poo- 
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tana, we enter on a land deserving of much careful 
observation. 

Boasting an area of 115,000 square miles in round 
numbers, the vast tracts of Eajpootana present, to the 
uninitiated, little cohesion or identity; yet the dis- 
tinctive qualities and prejudices of the inhabitants are 
in marked contrast with those of the Mahrattas or 
Punjabees to their north and south, and as great a 
difference exists between these races as between the 
denizens of Russia and those of Italy or England. 
Concerning the Rajpoot people, who constitute the 
prevailing clement of the population, very variable and 
indeed opposite opinions have been expressed by high 
reliable authorities. One thing is certain — namely, 
that they have known, through long ages, how to 
hold themselves aloof, and form a society of their 
own, extending about four hundred miles in each 
direction ; that this country is bounded by the Punjab, 
the North-West, Central India, and Scinde ; and that 
it contains dynasties as old, and pedigrees as long, as 
any other portion of the world we are acquainted with. 
The compiler of a book, which stands alone as ‘The 
Sanskrit Dictionary,^ teaches that “ the peculiar charac- 
ter of the Rajpoots arises from their situation as a 
military class of the original Hindoo system ; ’’ thus 
combining military instincts with the fanaticism of 
religion. Again, he says, “The Rajpoots were born 
soldiers; each division had its hereditary leader, like 
clans in other countries; the rules of caste still sub- 
sisted, and tended to render more powerful the connec- 
tion just described ; and, as the chiefs of those clans 
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stood in the same relation to the Raja as their own 
relations did to them, the king, nobility, and soldiery 
all made one body, united by the strongest feelings of 
kindred and military devotion;” and, in conclusion, 
it is stated that “they treated women with respect 
unusual in the East, and were guided even towards 
tlieir enemies by rules of honour which it was disgrace- 
ful to violate.” Yet a less pleasing picture might be 
drawn of the darker side of the Rajpoot character ; for 
it was in Rajpootana that the crimes of female in- 
fanticide and suttee attained to their most hideous 
proportions; and some insight into the manners of 
tlicse people may be gathered from M^Murdo’s writings 
of 1818, where it is mentioned that, among the offspring 
of eight thousand married Rajpoots, probably not more 
than thirty females were alive. “To such an extent 
was this cruelty to daughters carried, that they were 
sometimes destroyed after attaining adolescence. In 
1810 the Rajas of Joudpore and Jeypore became rival 
suitors for a princess of Oodeypore, and supported their 
pretensions by waging war against each other. The 
family of the unhappy girl at length terminated the 
( ontest by putting her to death.” The above are fair 
s])ecimens, taken at random, from the contrary records 
of this people, weighed and sifted in the balance of 
the well-poised mind of Colonel Tod, Avhose ^Annals 
and Antiquities of Eajast'han' constitute the most 
reliable and exhaustive authority on a subject of 
romantic interest, containing much that the most 
f^ceptical must admit invites the fascinating analogy 
which Colonel Tod delights to draw between the mar- 
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tial followers of Odin and the not less warlike “ children 
of the sun.” 

The royal femily of Oodeypore, the most ancient, if 
not actually the most powerful, house of Rajpootaiui, 
traces its descent through the solar dynasty back to the 
mythological and romantic Rama, who ruled some seven 
centuries before the birth of Christ ; and although a 
broafl margin must of necessity be left in accepting 
Rajpoot legend, yet but little doubt remained upon the 
minds of Mill and Rennell that the reigning dynasty 
of Oodeypore counts upwards of two thousand years. 
The geographical position of Meywar, not less than its 
great wealtli and political rei)ute, exi)Osed it, however, 
to constant inroad from without. Lying near the centre 
of a triangle, whose three points may be represented 
by the cities of Ghuznee, Delhi, and Baroda, its military 
strength was successively exhausted by the incursions 
of Sultan Mahmoud, the Mahrattas, and the Empei-or 
Ackbar, under whom, in 15G8, Chittore, the ancient 
capital, was given to the flames, the Rana seeking refuge 
in the Aravulli mountains, among the fastnesses of 
which he subsequently founded the city of Oodeypore, 
themaTorth the capital of Meywar. At a distancfi of 
some fifty miles, situated upon an isolated spur of this 
irregular range, and within the Sirohec Raja s territory, 
stands now the summer residence of the Agent to the. 
Governor-General for Rajpootana, who, from the sunnnit 
of Mount Aboo, enforces the observance of our numerous 
treaties, sunnuds, and engagements with the once martial 
races inhabiting the plains l)elow. 

In the ages, however, that witnessed the historical 
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transaction above related, weaker states might seek in 
vain protection from the oppression of the strong ; and 
tlius, for a time, unhappy Oodeypore bent her haughty 
iK'ck beneath the Mogul yoke, until at length the at- 
t(ant)t of Aurungzebe to impose a capitation-tax upon 
Hindoos once more fired the Meywar people, who, in 
the ensuing contest, overthrew the imperial hosts, and 
u gained their cherished independence. From that 
time, Rajpoot history has chronicled a course of con- 
stant strife. The Mahratta States, in turn, have wasted 
tlieir broad lands; and a happier condition of existence 
most clearly owes its origin to British agency and super- 
vision, ever varying in efficiency, but most eflicient 
when intrusted to the hands of one like the late Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who, from the depths of his knowledge 
and experience, was not ashamed to own, at the expiry 
of his first year of office, that, “ as usual, he had had 
everything to learn. Heretofore he had had chiefly to 
do with one people, and that a new people ; there he 
had tsventy sovereign states, as old as the sun and 
moon, but with none of the freshness of either orb. 
His Sikh experience gave him little help, and his rcsi- 
d(‘nee in Nipal scarcely any, in dealing with the petty 
intrigues of those effete Rajpoots.'^ This was the hu- 
mility required in one who entered on such varied, 
dihicult work, and might have well been studied with 
advantage by more than one of his successors. 

Tlie Aravulli range, extending from the Goojeratti 
fioiitier of the Bombay Presidency to wellnigh the 
<^‘onfines of the’Punjab, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
Inscicts these twenty sovereign states into two great 
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families lying to its east and west; the first belonging 
not only geographically speaking to the map of Central 
India, but also sharing in many of the characteristics 
of its' people. Thus the lands of the Rajpoot princes 
of Tonk and Jullawar, lying to the east of this great 
cliain, are curiously dovetailed into the suriouncling 
states in the same manner as the Central India prin- 
cipalities of Dewas and Jowra— all four following 
apparently the example set them by Madhaji Scindia, 
who, in a previous century, carved out for himself an 
irregular kingdom' by taking here and tliere a slice of 
tenitory as opportunity or temporary embarrassment 
permitted. The second group was formed in very early 
days l)y conquest by Rajpoots of the purest breed, 
who, previous to Mogul contamination and fear of tin* 
Mahrattii issuing from their cradles of Meywar and 
Je}qiore, crossed the chain of mountains to the west, 
and spread like locusts over the desert wastes betwecai 
them and the burning sands of Scindt^, accpiiring 
ascendency and rule over the wild and scattered Juts, 
by wliom alone that country was then inhabited. 

Those ancient cradles of the Rajpoot race are suffi- 
ciently curious as specimens of the extent to which 
superstition sometimes sinks its votaries to merit some 
few words. Thus Amber, the early capital of Jeyporc, 
was formerly a city of great architectural beauty, built 
by Jey Singh as a lasting monument of his contribu- 
tions to science in the reform of the calendar, a work 
intrusted to him by the Emperor Mahomed Shah of 
Delhi; and it has recently been thus described:— 
“ Imagine on the margin of a small lake in a lovely 
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valley, temples, houses, streets, scattered among nume- 
rous ravines furrowing the slopes of the surrounding 
lulls down to the very water’s edge. Those streets, 
intricate and gloomy by site and the shade of numerous 
trees, are now uninhabited except by ghastly Hindoo 
ascetics, with their hair in elf-knots, and their hices 
covered with chalk, sitting naked and hideous amongst 
tombs and ruined houses. On the slope of the hill 
wi‘stward of the lake rises the vast and gorgeous palace 
of Amber. Neither Jaquemont nor Heber ever viewed 
a scene more striking, picturesque, and beautiful. Here 
is the zenana crowned by four kiosks; and commurii- 
(-ating with the palace by a succession of towers and 
gateways, is a huge gloomy castle with maehicDllated 
battlements and many loopholes; there is a small 
tdiiplc where a goat is daily ottered up to Kali, sub- 
stituted for the human beings sacrificed each morning 
(luring the darker and more unmitigated sway of pagan- 
ism.” This was the capital of a country described by 
a traveller in 1835 as exhibiting “an empty treasury, 
(l(\solate palaces, stagnating commerce, a ferocious popu- 
lace, and a rabble army.” 

The desert wastes over which the Rajpoot people 
s]>read themselves, have now been long partitioned 
among the sovereigns of Jhodporc, Jessulmere, and 
bikaneer, who dwell and have their being in walled 
cities of some size but inconsiderable strength, pos- 
sessed of little beauty though much interest. On 
each of these the Agent to the Governor-General has 
to keep a watchful eye ; and though the bulk of his 
responsibility no doubt clusters round the oasis of 
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Ajmere, which, as British territory administered by 
liim on behalf of the North-West Provinces and sur- 
rounded on all sides by native states, affords a sanc- 
tuary for every class of Indian political offender, yet 
elements of disorder are not wanting in more western 
camps, whereto Patan and Mussulman, the soldier and 
the saint, alike retire, to hatch in deseit solitudes 
schemes for our discomfiture. 

With such a past as has been here described, and 
such a present state of things as now exists in Raj- 
pootana, where political intrigue goes hand in hand 
with jealousy, creating mutual distrust, the futiiiv 
of the country is indissolubly bound up with the 
paramount sway of Bngland in the East. To us alone 
experience has taught that it may look for the pio- 
tection of its frontiers from trans-Indus enemies and 
the Mahratta ; and since the British Agent-Governor- 
Generals court has proved itself to all the suri'st 
channel for redressing wrongs inflicted by some hostile 
nqighbours, wrongs that hitherto the sword alone 
could cure or mitigate, much of the necessity has 
passed away for the crowds of armed retainers who 
preyed upon the vitals of the state in times of peace, 
and by the m^jre fact of their existence made war 
the first and last resort, and force the only argument 
employed in settling disputes. Young Rajas like 
Ulwur and Bhurtpoor, under the guidance of a sort 
of tutor in things political, now attain to manhood 
and a sense of their responsibilities under happier 
influences than those by which their fathers were 
surrounded. Some acc^uaintance with the English 
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language, and in many cases real veneration for the 
Agent who has nursed with care their perhaps em- 
hurrassod revenues, has prompted more than onco in 
tlic minds of native rulers a desire to visit Enorland, 
and become the patrons of more noble undertakings 
than were embraced in the ambitions of their prede- 
cessors. Yet these Rajpoot states differ as. yet little 
in essentials from the Central India group. They 
are governed ill enough by some score of native 
(hbinets, all more or less deficient in the science of 
political economy. The duty of the Agent-Governor- 
(haieral is much the same in both ; Seindia or flolkar 
aie martial princes fairly comparable to Jey|x>re or 
]\I('ywar, and Major Osborne of Bhopal found in 
Oodeypore a rival to his zeal in Colonel William Eden. 

This (diapter hitlic*rto has been confined to pictures 
of two constellations of native states lying, with some 
trifling exceptions, north of the Nerbudda, and divided 
hy the Aravulli range into unecpial halves, inhabited 
hy races (juite distinct — ent(‘Ttaining for each other a 
fierce hatred, not unmixed with fear — who have sought 
ill our protection a mutual defence against each other. 
Ihit now, j^iroc^eeding south/ we shall cpiit the confines 
of these states, and, ent(T-ing the Nizam's dominions, 
tread a soil on which diplomacy has fought many well- 
contested fields. 

Nizam OoL Moolk, a Regulator " of the state called 
after its capital Hyderabad, laid the foundation of his 
loyal house early in the eighteenth century, in the 
accustomed Ynanner, by a judicious mixture of treason 
and the sword. Holding under Aurungzebe high office 

L 
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as Viceroy of the Deccan, he deemed that a compact 
country counting 100,000 square miles of area might 
well renounce allegiance to a capital far distant ; and 
his judgment, if not based on fealty, lacks not at least 
the justification of success. Thus was formed a state 
which at tlie present day stands alone in India as being 
still virtually sovereign; and which, though paying 
tribute to the British Crown in more ways than one, 
yet retains sufficient power to wallow in misrule to an 
extent challenging comparison with the darkest days of 
Dellii and Lucknow. 

Yet when Nizam Ool Moolk, having attained a 
hundred years, was gathered to his fathers, the succes- 
sion to tliis crown did not escape the fierce contests 
insej)aral)lc from Asiatic sovereignty; and, as usual, 
after many less im])ortant candidates had been dis- 
posed of, two I'cmained — one in virtue of testamentary 
bequest, the second a usurper who, backed by thi‘ 
army, had laid violent hands upon the treasure of the 
state. In tliose days, also, France and England were 
contending for an Eastern empire, and it hap})ened 
that each of these two candidates managed to secure 
the countenance of one or other party. Practical 
England espoused the cause that based its right on 
might and actual possession, while the French com- 
mander, the chivalrous Dupleix, embraced the interests 
of his opponent. After many complications, at length 
an end was put to this dispute ; for the English, suc- 
cessful in the first instance, having withdrawn their 
aid by reason of dissensions among themselt^es, Mosuffer 
Jung became in fact a French proconsul. His reign was 
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short, and then intrigue ensued, which a more lengthy 
uarrative than this could scarce attempt to follow. For 
iiKiny wasting years the Deccan and Carnatic were 
bathed in blood; and the day of Tippoo, the son of 
llyder Ali, dawned before a treaty offensive and defen- 
si^’e between the Nizam, the Peishwa, and the British 
(roveniment, paved the way to what was called a 
})ermanent peace. 

During this fluctuating war Hyderabad attained a 
prominence in Indian history which she has since pre- 
served intact; and shortly afterwards the building of a 
britisli Besidency of unmatched splendour accustomed 
lier inhabitants to red coats and negotiation. Follow- 
ing ill the wake of these events came one Mahratta war 
upon the other, and the names of Rao Scindia and Lord 
Lake were alternately whispered in the audience-halls 
of the most dissolute of rulers by trembling attendants, 
and shouted through the streets by an infuriated mob 
clamouring for bread and participation in the pending 
struggle for ascendency. In these and similar crises it 
has been the duty of the British Resident to steer a 
course consistent with his dignity and the interests at 
stake, and, keeping within the Residency walls, so to 
conduct his correspondence and himself, as to leave the 
t'ompany unfettered to act according to the ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of events. The names of those 
wlio led this life, and notwithstanding the difficulties 
'>f their position, backed, Tis true, by some few Sepoys 
in id the command of British gold, knew how to bring 
bj a successful issue long-pending difficulties with the 
Nizam, whence the assigned districts, the Hyderabad 
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contingent, and tribute paid in coin, all trace their 
origin — their names are known and cherished in our 
Anglo-Indian annals ; and they in turn have been suc- 
ceeded in more recent times by others, for whose 
memories a certain margin of respect should be re- 
served. These lived in happier times ; their arguments 
could always gather eloquence by dwelling on the 
records of the past, they had armies at their back and 
still more gold at their disposal, yet it had become 
patent to the treasury of the Nizam that the days 
were different, and that* this gold had already changed 
its master more than once. The opinion expressed in 
England at the outset of Secession in America, that the 
Union was too large, affords a not inapt illustration of 
the turn that native thought had taken. The Com- 
pany, they argued, had grown unwieldy, and the only 
means at the Resident s command to dispel this fond 
illusion, which cost such seas of blood in 1857, was a 
bold front and personal ascendency : in other words, 
of plaincT comprehension, in India as elsewhere a policy 
of peace at any price proved just the surest road to 
endless trouble and hostility. Meanwhile the times 
were hard and famine was abroad; and in Hyderabad 
this never happens without crowds sun'ounding the 
British Residency, by all alike considered as the origin 
of evil and the panacea for all ill. Amid these and 
siiiiilar scenes, weighed down by years and a deep 
sense of his responsibility, Colonel Davidson, the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, died in office in 1862, and was 
succeeded in his duties by Mr Yule from Oude. 

The antecedents of Mr George Udney Yule had 
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been for many years obscure. His path of duty fol- 
lowed in the rut of Bengal magistracy. At Bhagulpore 
he had devoted many years to an admixture of Shikar 
and scholastic life. He lived in a small house perched 
above the Ganges, just so high that the recurring floods 
of autumn and the spring passed him by unscathed, 
imparting to his garden-ground a rich percentage of 
fertility. His sister lived with him — no other human 
being. In animals he much delighted ; and while the 
best -bred horses and most noted elephants grazed 
well cared for in his compoimd, his house and its con- 
tents were placed at the disposal of chosen friends 
belonging to the canine and the feline families. It has 
l)oen said by those who knew him, that no servant's 
brush had ever been permitted to wipe away the cob- 
webs that collected in liis study; yet it is on record 
that, while appeals from his decisions were unknown, 
no zemindarec difficulty within his jurisdiction was 
ever left unsettled. He never had arrears ; and when 
Ills work was done, though not before, he rode into the 
jungles, and there passed his time with native friends 
amid the pure delights of nature until official duties 
recalled him to his desk. He was the Henry Lawrence 
of the Bengal Civil Service ; and when Lord Canning 
appointed him to Glide as acting Chief Commissioner, 
a liappier selection could hardly have been made. 
Thence he had gone to Hyderabad, appointed by Lord 
Elgin — an office which he, of true mod,|sty, scrupled to 
accept, having, as he often said, “ but a little executive 
experience and no political ability.” More than once, 
indeed, at irregular intervals rumours had reached 
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the columns of the Indian press of the mode in which 
the Star of India had been accepted by Ilis Highness 
the Nizam. Keport liad said, with how much truth 
cannot now be clearly known, that the Nizam had 
with his left hand snatched the insignia of knighthood 
from the grasp of Colonel Davidson, and cast it un- 
heeded on the ground beside him. At no other court 
in India could such a scene have been supposed and 
j)asscd by without notice or refutation, yet little doubt 
exists that latter years have witnessed within the 
palac(i walls of Hyderabad many acts of equal if not 
greater insult heaped upon perhaps a too forbearing 
paramount power; and it is to the acute intelligence 
of a native Minister, the distinguished Salar Jung 
Bahadoor, and to the sagacity of Shums-ool-Omrah, the 
venerable uncle of the Nizam, that we owe alone the 
neutral attitude of the Deccan in 1857. 

That a man of tastes so simple, and influenced so 
little by ambition, as Mr Yule, should shrink from enter- 
ing on the conduct of a state of things so unsatisfactory 
to all, cannot afford much matter for surprise ; and with 
him the case was stronger still. At fnicknow he had 
become endeared to every class of the inhabitants. As 
years went on the Terai lost perhaps some part of 
its attractions ; but nature, ever willing to repay with 
interest the debt of gratitude she owes to all that use 
her well, had found for him society, which changed the 
aspect of his life; and when the Residency of Hydera- 
bad was offered him on public grounds, he met the call 
of duty upon an equal footing. One fortnight's leave 
he asked to pass from the condition of a bachelor into 
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married life, and then, leaving far behind him Oude 
and all he loved save one, he set out for his future and 
far-distant home in Hyderabad. 

This sketch of Mr Yule may be pardonable, perhaps, 
as illustrative of a class of civil servant now wcllnigh 
extinct. The present generation may possess more 
]('aiiiing of a classic kind ; but, entering later on Indian 
life, they have unfortunately too often home associations 
tliat point to the accumulation of a rapid fortune and 
r(4irement, whereas in former times Hindostan became 
home of the majority of its civil servants : there 
they lived, and there they often died — the sons suc- 
(*('(*(ling to their father’s office ; and thus such flxmilies 
Ixicame identified with those they ruled, incomparably 
more than can' now happen with the offspiang of the 
com[)etitioii system. 

Quitting the Nizam’s dominions and Mr Yule, we 
shall finally east a hasty glance upon Nipal, as l)eing — 
with the exception of Cashmere, already dwelt on in 
('oniiection witli the Punjab — ^tlie only native state 
hitlu'rto unmentioned with which the Government of 
India maintains on equal terms relations of amity and 
commerce. 

That this mountain kingdom is beneath the sway of 
»lung Bahadoor, is better known in England than the 
means whereby he reached his actual position ; and 
these means are of a tragic character so marked, that 
ex on in an Eastern tale a simple narrative of the facts 
co\ild hardly lack of interest. Jung’s youth, we arc 
told, was devoted to gambling ; and his expertness in 
the avocation which he chose repaired the financial 
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dilapidation occasioned by his wild excesses.” On his 
uncle becoming Prime Minister, Jung quitted the ob, 
B(iurity of an outpost for tlu? capital, which he regarded 
as the only fudd for the development of genius like his 
own. There he was the subject of many remarkable 
adveutu]’(‘s, and committed sundry a(ds not recognisi'd 
as lawful by the moral codes of the Western world. 
Among tlie latter may be classed ‘‘ the murder of his 
uncl(‘, which lie undertook and perpetrated at the in- 
stigation of tla.i Nipalese Queen. Thereupon a new 
nilnistry was formed, and Jung became Commander-iji- 
(Jhief. o])portunity of slaughter on a larger scale 
soon awaited him ; th(‘ new Pr^unier was assassinated, 
and th(! demanded veng(‘ancc. One of the col- 

l(’agu(‘s of the murder(‘d minister* was susj)ected of the 
(‘rime, and dung sugg(‘sted that the suspiaded man 
should die, and the GoverniiKuit devolve upon the sob', 
survivor. Ihit the latbT, displaying hesitation, fell 
]>ierced by a bullet from the rilii'. of Jung Baiiadoor, hh 
son falling likewise in a vain attempt to save his hither’s 
lif(‘. This was, however, but the y)relude of what was 
y(*t to follow. Fourteen hostile chiefs confront(‘d Jung, ‘ 
who levelled his rifle fourteen times in quick succession, 
and at each discharg(‘. exceyiting one brought down his 
W('ll-selected victim. The only man who escaped his 
aim was the falsely-accused assassin ; but his reprieve 
was short, and a few moments later he also met his 
death at the point of Jung Bahadoors sword. The 
bodies of the slain were Jung’s stepping-stones to 
power, for before the dawn of the succeeding day he 
was invested with the office of Prime Minister;” and 
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the historian concludes this short account of June’s 
ascent to the actual sovereignty of Nipal with the trite 
remark that his future reign did not prove inconsist- 
ent with its commencement.” 

This is the man in whose honour the London world 
eoiikl not do too much some few years since; on whom 
tli(‘. Government of England of 1858 bestowed the Bath 
Grand Cross, a dignity till then confined to friendly 
s()V('reigns or prominent statesnnm, and never once 
lu'fore conferred U 2 )on an Indian ruler; and it is right 
to state that Jung s tith‘. to this (‘X(‘eptional distinction 
has l)een riglitly stated by Mr Montgomery Martin to 
(onsist in the fact that his Ghoorkas, “ though too late for 
tlir fighting at Lucknow, were in time for the sack and 
(lie plunder;’' and that when at our request they took 
llieii* d(‘parture, “the Avliolc force was a mere baffmo*e- 

c50 O 

<iuai‘d, and it was even necessary to detach a British 
('oluiiin to escort tliem safely on their home'ward march.” 

Tlie coimtry over vdjicli this bold usuiper reigns is 
e lassed among the woi ld’s most favoured regions. Forests 
and deep valleys forming beds for foaming torrents, and 
aioi-e sluggish streams invaluabh*. for })ur 2 ioses of irri- 
gation, parc(‘l it out in granaries and piiie-clad hills. 
The climate is generally supiTb, although the frequency 
<)i fi'ver in some of those more marshy lower Himalayan 
d(>p(\s known as the Terai, to which the love of sport 
attracts most Europ)ean visitors, has gained for it a 
i‘et)utation fiir from good. Khatmandoo is its ca 2 >ital, 
the Resident abides in a well-furnished English - 
looking house, surrounded by jdeasant gardens, and 
lacked by mountain-ranges rising to an altitude of eight- 
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and-tvventy thousand feet, and stretching over two-anch 
twenty longitudinal degrees. The language mostly 
spolccn IS a Hindoo mountain dialect, though the abor- 
igines, api>arcntly of Mongol extraction, lay claim in 
portions still remote to a patois of their own called 
''Newar” — boasting, it is said, considerable richness of 
expression, and a literature by no means to be despised. 
With such a ruler and such a population, with both of 
whom force and selfish motives arc the only available 
arguments, the duties of the Eesident are necessarily of 
an elementary order, and the post is usually conferred 
on men qualified for so honourable a retreat by long 
labour and good service in the sultry plains below. 

AVe must now conclude, tliis sketch of the Political 
1 )e j)artnient. The Guickwar of Baroda has long lost 
Ills sovereign independence ; and though he wears the. 
decoration of the Star of India, and retains the show 
and many of the attriljutes of power, his actual position 
is one of purest vassalage, where the Eesident dictates, 
and is dictated to in turn by the (]overnmeAit of Bombay. 
The Poona Peisliwa s fall from a dynastic scat, founded 
in usurpation and terminated in treachery made wiiy 
for the establishment of the potty Eaja of Sattara as 
representative of the founder of Maliratta rule : his line 
became extinct in 1848, and then his territory also 
“ lapsed,” and became incorporated with our dominions. 

Following the valley of the Indus, and traversing the 
dark historic, passes of Bolan and the Khyber, the Eng' 
lish people have discovered that their true policy towards 
tlie Affglians is one of absolute non-intervention. At 
the court of the Amc('.r of Cabul we indeed maintain a 
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native agent or vakeel, possessing neither responsibility 
nor power. He officially reports to the Foreign Secre- 
tariat at Calcutta events as they occur, and occasionally, 
peril aps, hands some formal compliment or protest to 
tli(‘ Government de facto. Nothing he can say or do 
( an (compromise the Government of India ; and until 
the (JuGcn s legation at the Court of Teheran is again 
taken from the London Foreign Office and handed over 
to the tenderer mercies of the Secretariat of State for 
India, it is little likely that the destiny of England 
^\ ill play a prominent part in Central Asian politics. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PllOVINCES BEYOND THE SEA. 

Under this generic term we shall class those appan- 
aires of the Government of India to which access can 
alone be had by traversing the ocean. Although their 
administration is conducted through many of the de- 
partmental channels already dealt with, such as the 
Home and Foreign Offices in Calcutta, some bein^r 
even subject to the minor Presidencies of Bombay or 
Madras, they may yet be treated of collectively as 
forming, in respect to British Hindostan, a colonial 
system of its own. 

First among these colonics rank the Provinces of 
Burma, wrested from the stiff-necked court of Ava hy 
Lord Dalhousie in 1852; and, when added to our 
previous possessions beyond the Brahmapootra of 
Tenasserim and Aracan, ceded to us at the treaty of 
Yandabo in 1826, these constitute a kingdom of no 
mean extent, now known as British Burma, and ruled 
by a Chief Commissioner appointed by the Governor- 
General. Second in size, though perhaps of first politi- 
cal significance, come what are termed the Straits 
Settlements, embracing Singapore, Malacca, Province 
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Wellesley, and Penang. Next we have the interesting 
groups of Andamans and Nieobars, tlie less valuable 
Laccadives, including Minicoy, and the strongly-forti- 
fied rocks of Aden and Perim, the Ceuta and Gibraltar 
of the East. 

The footing taken by English enterprise in Burma 
dates far back among the first of our Eastern under- 
takings. A country possessed of great mineral wealth 
and unmatched timber, and little subject to many 
noxious influences to which the European in those 
latitudes too generally succumbs, naturally attracted 
the attention of our earliest navigators. In 1687 
the British landed at Negrais, an island lying at 
the Bassein mouth of the river Irawadi, well situated 
for a commercial site, and for a space of seventy years 
our relations with the local chiefs were conducted with- 
out j(ialousy, and confined to furthering the interests 
of trade ; but when the Burmese conqueror, Alompra, 
overran Pegu, the East India Company awoke from 
dreams of wealth alone to war and annexation. A 
rude race of ‘^robber kings" from Aracan, called 
Mughs, boasting of a “long and treacherous descent," 
shoi tly after came by thousands to complete the spread 
of anarchy, and for many years the history of our in- 
tercourse with Ava was little but a record of extortion 
on the one side and arrogance upon the other. The 
Hughs took refuge alternately with English and Bur- 
iBese, laying waste the land of their respective enemies ; 
niutual recriminations ensued ; the surrender of the 
Hughs was demanded in peremptory terms, which 
Seldom were acceded to, and another war was the 
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mvaiiable result, equally invariably terminatin!? ■ 
some fresh addition to our teiritoiy, tending outI“ 
enhance our future difficulties. In 1852 , 

India was ruled by Lord Dalhousie, who seemed td 
hold it for his destinj to preclude the possihh raw 
rence of disputes like these by obtaining, either througi, 
a prompt and full submission or formal annexatio*)] 
some better security for tranquillity than could )jc 
found in so-called treaties of eternal peace and amity 
between unequal powers. He did not, as a rule, con- 
sider in such cases the origin of the dispute of much 
importance ; he only recognised its actual existencp. 
He was not responsible for the doings of his prcxlin es- 
sors ; he had been sent out to rule the Indies,” and 
not to spend his time in a tardy investigation of our 
title to disputed territory or the merits of a war wlilcli 
had assumed the aspect of a political necessity. Tims 
arguing, he undertook a Avar against Pegu, of greatiu- 
magnitude than any of our previous Burmese expedi- 
tions ; and though it Avas one perhaps that European 
jurists might not have deemed quite justiHahle, it ^vns 
not the less successful ; and after some expense of 
human life, and much captured prize, the conquest of 
Pegu Avas finally proclaimed in Avords sufficiently 
eliai'acteristic to merit tlieir quotation r// edctenso : — 

“ Tile Court of Aaui liaving refused to make amends 
for the injuries and insults Avliich British subjects liad 
suffered at the hands of its servants, the Governor- 
General of India in Council resolved to exact rcparii- 
tion by force of arms. The forts and cities upon tin' 
coast Avere fortliAvitli attacked and captured ; the Bur- 
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face, have been fflspe.-»ed wherever .hey haj 
, rmet and the province o( Pegu .8 now m oe- 
J", ion ’of British tiuop. The just and moderate 
Jcmamti of the Government of India have been rc 
iontea hy tlic King ; the ample opportunity that haa 

iiffoidcd him for rcpiring the injury that was 
I clone lias been disregarded *, and tlie timely submission 
wliicli alone could have been effectual to prevent the 
clitsmemberment of his kingdom is still withheld. 
Wherefore in compensation for the past, and for better 
security in the future, the Governor-General in Council 
has resolved, and hereby proclaims, that the province of 
l\;ou is now, and shall be henceforth, a portion of the 
1 British territories in the East. Such Burman troops as 
may still remain witbin the province shall be driven 
out ; ei\’il government shall immediately be established, 
and officers shall lie apyiointcd to administer the affairs 
of tlie several districts. The Governor -General in 


roiiiKul hereby calls on the inhabitants of Pegu to 
submit themselves to the authority, and to confide 
securoly in the protection, of the British Government, 
wlioso power tln^y have seen to be irresistible, and 
whose rule is marked by justice and beneficence. The 
tiovernor-Geiieral in Council having exacted the repa- 
ration he deems sufhiuent, desires no further (joncpiest 
ill Burma, and is willing to consent that hostilities 
should cease. But if the King of Ava shall fail to 


renew his former relations of friendship with the Brititsh 
Government, and if he shall recklessly seek to dispute 
its rpiiet possession of the province it has now declared 
to be its own, the Governor-General in Council will 
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again put forth the pOAver lie holds, and will visit with 
full retribution aggressions which, if they be persisted 
in, must of necessity lead to the total subversion of the 
Buiancse State, and the ruin and exile of the King and 
his race."’ 

Such was the picture Lord Dalhousie drew, and 
perhaps unwisely, of the policy pursued by the para- 
mount Christian power in Southern Asia, and such was 
the pcmalty he dc^crced to all who should presunui to 
cpiestion the legality of a tith^ based confessedly upon 
a declaration made in Council by the Governor-General, 
that a fertile province had become his own by compiest. 
Yet a proclamation penned for Eastern hearts and 
minds can hardly bear the stamp of righteous dealino' 
required liy the more fastidious morality of the A\>st ; 
and, right or wrong, Ih'gii became a British proviin i', 
and has since been ruled as such to its own great ad- 
vantage ; first by Major LMiayrc, as virtual Governor <>[ 
Pegu alone, and later, as years passed on and broiioli^ 
to him increase of honours and of army rank, as C'bit'f 
Commissioner for the Avhole of Britisli Burma. 

Colonel riiayre is one of those whose charartiT 
should not be hastily slurred over with a few slender 
words of praise in a Avork that seeks especially to inalw 
apparent the high importance of a right selection of 
mankind for different place. Tall, thin, sliglitly curved, 
rather by much thought than by the weight of 
still light in number, his best services have been pen 
formed among that people to Avhose interests In;^ 
whole being seems noAv devoted. In the expression 
of his countenance, at once upright and refined, those 
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oven least versed in the science of deducing human 
actions from a facial angle may read a happy combina- 
tion of prudence, natural sagacity, courage of the highest 
order, love of accuracy, and something like a deference 
to others and slight distrust of self, which taken singly 
may mean weakness, but when blended with an ad- 
ministrative success of twenty years can only indicate 
n great superiority. 

Some outline of the history of Colonel Pliayrc\s first 
y(‘ars of Burmese rule may be gathered indmectly from 
boloiK'l Henry Yule s able narrative of a special mission 
to tlui C^ourt of Ava in 1855. Colonel, then Captain, 
Yule oecupi(‘d the place of Secretary to the mission, 
iK'iiig given to understand that one of the chiiY duties 
of liis office would be the prejiaration of that narrative. 
The work thus pro(luc(‘d has since taken a high place 
in descriptive literature, and has become the text-book 
of all who seek for information Avith reference to Bur- 
]ii(‘sc affairs ; and though the author avoids with rare 
delicacy recording in too prominent a manner his own 
ii]»|)re('iation of his chief’s ability and learning, it is 
c^i(lcnt, from the tone and language used throughout, 
tlial the for('n of Major Phayr(fs example had sunk deep 
into a mind singularly scuisitive to all outward influ- 
ence for good. Not less remarkable is the record of tlie 
de(p impression evidently produced upon the rulers of 
those states, whether tributary to Ava or Siam, and up- 
on Kareen chiefs, both red and white, with whom the 
ciuoy came in contact ; and taken as a Avhoh^ in its 
ohj(‘cts, record, and results, that mission sent by Lord 
Balhousie in 1855, composed of men of modesty and 
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learning, perhaps at once affords the ablest vindication 
of the act of 1852, and displays a kind of tacit peni- 
tence for tlie rudeness of its mode of execution. 

But Colonel Phayre’s experience of the so-called 
Court of Ava was not destined to be confined to the 
journey undertaken in 1855 ; for in 1862 Lord Elgin, 
wishing to establish more accessible relations with the 
Burmese (Government, made him the bearer of a com- 
])limentary khureta to the King. Upon this second 
mission Colonel Phayre entered with undiminished 
zeal ; and after many weary days and nights exhausted 
in delays, the flat-bottomed boats bearing him and his 
attendants were seen approaching up the stream by 
those who watched his advent from the towers of 
Mandalay. In tlnit city he remained some weeks in 
daily intercourse with Burmese royalty and the mem- 
bers of the Government, and obtained from them ii 
curious insight into French intrigues in Burma and 
Siam. Tliese, however, partake less of a national than 
a ])ei‘sona] (diaracter ; and this name of “ French in- 
trigue” in Indo-China, whicli rings with such familiar 
sound uj)on tlie ears of Francophobists, is mainly 
owing to the eircumstaiK*.e of many French and 
Franco-Italiaii names being concerned in schemes for 
personal aggrandisennuit, based upon the remhndng 
of some supposed service to the aggressive policy ef 
France on the banks of the Cambodia. As yet these 
sch'unes have not been crowned with much siuicess. 
Some enterprising men indeed have made .their way 
from Ava to Saigon, crossing the Salween at spots 
unknown to European geographers, and traversing Shan 
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states abounding in every natural product whicb can 
conduce to future wealth. These vast tracts of country, 
uccessible alone to trade by mounting the Salween, a 
river known where it strikes the British territory as 
the Martaban, have hitlierto been isolated from the ends 
and aims of British energy by the hostile action of the 
Karcen tribes, wlio, inhabiting dense forests, and ac- 
knowledging but little subservience to any government 
whatever, carry firci and sword into every camp of 
immigrants that ventures to intrude up(jn the rich and 
fertile tracts that they, like Lord Dalhousie, have de- 
clared their own. Not long ago an expedition headed 
by a learned Doctor tried to make its way from the 
eastern shore of the Irawadi to the Salween, passing 
north of the Karecn country. It was indeed suc.cess- 
fiil ; and there the travc^llers found evidence of gold 
and silver and of precdous stones, fully explaining the 
source of the costly pomp in which the Burnu'se Court 
delights to clothe itself. Perhaps, also, in the exceed- 
ing riches of this country, which increase at each step 
tak(‘n to the cast and north, some explanation may be 
found of the re[)eated migrations of the capital towards 
the Irawadi’s soiu'ce. Captain Yule wrote that the 
abandonment of Amarapoora in 1 822 was looked upon 
as an ill-omened act, and the people had a notion that 
the disasters of the war of 1824-1820 were connected 
with it. The royal residence had always previously, 
as least since a very remote era, been moved up the 
ri^ er, from Prome to Pagan, from Pagan to Panya, from 
Pauya to Ava, from Ava to Amarapoora ; and since 
that book was written a further change in the same 
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direction has hecn made to Mandalay. This falling 
back has been attributed by most writers to a resolution 
to retreat from the api)roacli of Western civilisation; but 
whetlier it owes its origin to this cause or to iiicrcas(Hl 
knowledge of. their country s wealth, and a consequent 
(lesirci to keep it to tliemselves, may prove of interest to 
theorists alone — and to them we leave this fertile theme 
for speculation, while we ])ursue its practical result of 
paralysing the l\‘gu trade. Th(‘. Government of India 
was not without the hope that Oolonel Phayre might 
siKteecd in mitigating this evil by the establishment of 
some less exclusive passport system, and a more libenil 
customs’ tariff than at that time prevailed; and his mis- 
sion was indeed so for successful, in that extended 
forest rights and some i‘es])onsil)ility for the acts of 
Kareeii tribes were virtually concedcal ; but practically 
the W(‘alth of Burma is not yet tap})ed, and that country 
still remains a, nuur. chuisuni to Europ(uin cnterprisi'. 

Beturning fro)u his mission, Colonel Phayre pro- 
ceeded to (Calcutta, to render an ae.coiint to his em- 
ployers. That a(;eount was deemed satisfactory, and 
veiy ('r(‘(litabl(‘ to himself; and among the rewards eoii- 
h'lTed u[)on him in recognition of his services, ranked 
by the side of a Bath C'Ompanionship the pennission to 
j’etain the insignia of the Burmese Order of the Elephant, 
which had been sent him by the King as a special mark 
of favour the day he had his audience to take leave. 

Dc’seending the Irawa,di to Rangoon, the traveller may 
select some south-bound ship, and, coasting through tlie 
Mergui Archipelago, he next sights the English flag 
where it flotits upon the little island of Penang. Pulo 
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Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, was obtained by 
tlu5 Company some seventy years ago, on payment of a 
y(‘arly tribute to tlie King of Queda., an indc^pendent 
semi-civilised ruler on the western coast of Low(ir Siam, 
fn extreme fertility it makes amend for its minute pro- 
portions as a colony, and it is able to support a larger 
and more varied population of Malays, C'liint‘sc, Biittas, 
l)(mgalis, Europeans, C-liuliahs, Siamese, and Burmese, 
than any spot of ecpial size encircled by the sea. Ikarly 
in th(i present century a little strip of land upon the 
(^),iie(Ia coast was added to its jurisdiction, and called 
Province Wellesley. The arm of the Mahic(‘a Strait 
that sc'.parates the two is not so wide but what from 
time to time a tiger swims across, and in this strait a 
liundrc'd shi 2 )s or nior(‘. may swing in calm security, 
jirotected by our guns from the ])irates of Aeh(Hm, and 
by the. ranges of the Rumbo mountains from the fierce 
gales wont suddeidy to arise within thos('. hititudi's. 
l\mang is a. port of (adl for (*V(‘ry European passen- 
ger-ship passing through the Malacca Straits, and 
s('arcely a day go(^s ly but some large steamer outward 
or homeward bound, Ixdonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, or Messageri(‘s Impdriales, lands its 
living freight to enjoy a short six hours of terra firma, 
and, if the sc'ason be auspicious, to indulge in manges- 
t(M‘ns, the only fruit perhaps of whose merit Eastcnai 
tah^s do not convey an exaggerated impression. Unlike 
the coarse fruits of those climes — the jac,k, the banana, 
and the mango — it jiosscsses a delicacy of taste that far 
exceeds the flavour of the nectarine. Its b(‘aiity of 
appearance is, moreover, such as to cause regia^t it can- 
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not he preserved ; but it is so sensitive of toucli, and its 
clear pink and white are mingled in such pure perfcc' 
tion, that tlie softest finger wounds, and at the expira^ 
tion of some hours its utility for food has ceased. 

Penang is goveriuid by an officer detached from 
Singapore, styled Eesident Councillor, and lie is aided 
in the administration by a legal referee, who often 
oc(ai})ies at once the manifold vocations of counsel 
IVjr defence and jirosecution, of magistrate, and some^ 
thing like Chief- Just ice. Such at least appeared to 
visitors the position occupied by Sir Peter Benson 
Maxwell, who, under the elastic title of Recorder, ap- 
parently })erformed a variety of duties (‘inbracing 
every sliade of legal jurisdiction. These duti(‘s arc 
not at all times, it is true, combined in one man’s 
liands ; l)ut sickness or some other cause often reduces 
the small administration of Penang to very near a 
minimum, and if at intervals a case occurs wliich a 
modest man in power considers his accpiaintancc with 
the forms of justicic too limited to deal Avith, the 
criminal is sent to 8inga,])ore, whore the merits of the 
case are speedily disposed of. To this settlement of 
Singapore we sliall now therefore turn, passing by 
Malac(ui Avithout mention, as being very similar to 
Penang in many of its local characteristics, and also 
be('ause, OAviiig to its situation on the mainland, it is 
botli less frequented and possessed of minor interest. 

Singapore is a curious place, and its inhabitants 
have been divided by a native writer into four classes. 
''Malays rank first as tlie aborigines. These arc fed 
upon by Europeans, avIio in their turn are cheated by 
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Cliinese ; the whole three-fourths of the population 
Ix'ing actually at the mercy of a large community of 
tigers, who carry off each night one human child or 
more, and infest the jungle ground by which the 
station is surrounded in such quantities as to render 
it unsafe to walk the streets at night/’ Singapore 
owes its importance entirely to its position. It is 
(lescaibed as an island, but in reality it forms the 
(‘xtreme southern point of the continent of Asia, be- 
ing s(q)aratcd from the mainland by what are little 
more than the two mouths of an unimportant river. 
It is the half-way house for the whole China trAde, 
and as such its possession is a netx^ssity for England, 
so long as her fleets remain the carriers of the com- 
nuna'C of the world. Yet it has beem determined, 
and with wisdom, to confine its fortifications to the 
erection of such batterii^s as should prevent its fall- 
ing a too easy prey to an attacking force ; and this 
is bas(id upon the argument, that its possession is 
rather the consequence of our maritime supremacy 
than an abc^tting cause of sudi result. 

This being the case, and apj)lying as it does with 
equal force to Malacca and Penang, and the powers 
moreover intrusted to the government of these settlc- 
imnits being large enougli to give scope for the exer- 
eisc of administrative ability only on an unpretend- 
ing scale, Colonel Orfeur Cavanagh, found, on suddenly 
ascending to the giddy height of his Lilliputian throne, 
hut few domestic questions of any magnitude await- 
ing his solution ; and it cannot afford surprise that 
iin officer of his known activity of mind should by 
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preference have turned his thoughts into the more 
exciting channels of his foreign policy. In this spirit 
of adventure, and in scarcli of occupation, were under- 
tnken periodical visits to Sarawak and the haunts 
of even wilder men than Eaja Brooke on the rugged 
coasts of Borneo. The time and labour thus with- 
drawn from the more immediate local interests of 
Singapore were well devoted to reducing piracy in the 
neicdibourincT seas; and in the performance of this 
task he has more than once been well supported ])y 
the strong riglit arm of the Christian Church, in tlic 
])erson of a well-known Colonial Bishop, who, in the 
exercise of his episcopacy at Labuan, oft laid aside 
his (;a.ssock and exclianged the early Fathers’ homilie.^ 
for the more convincing arguments of Joe Manton 
or a Purclie. The works of Sir Stamford Baffl(‘s, 
however, have left nothing to be desired in the ch'- 
scription of this quarter of the globe; and ]iavii\it 
now reached the southernmost point of our Indian 
dominions, it is time to turn the travellers laaid 
towards home. 

Before wc quit the waters of Bengal one last pos- 
session calls for some slight notice. This possession 
is of little value even to ourselves. Two straggling 
groups of islands, separated by a channel little tra- 
versed, occupy a position wliicli may be roughly 
termed a central on^ as measured from Calcutta, Gallo, 
and Singapore. To the southern of these groups, 
that bears the name of Nicobars, a melancholy inter- 
est attaches, from its having proved the grave of 
many of our early navigators, who, seeking hospitality 
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and shelter from the burst of the monsoon, rashly 
landed on these coasts. Quite recently, indeed, vessels 
from Rangoon having disappeared under circumstances 
fully justifying suspicion, a search was instituted, and 
a liistory of pb'acy and cannibalism systematically 
combined was brought to light. The more northern 
frroup of islands, the Andamans, are mainly remark- 
al)lc for having preserved human nature in a lower 
stage of civilisation than has been ever found else- 
where. They are now utilised as a convict settlement, 
and a small town has sprung up called Port Blair, 
wlierc a Superintendent resides, who, aided by a com- 
pany of Madras Sepoys, is the jailer of some hundreds 
of the mutineers of 1857. Attempts to civilise the 
ahorigiiKiS have frequently been made, but still remain 
iiiiattcmded with the least success. These savaeres 
retire by day at our approach, and hover round our 
fsettlement at night like dogs or beasts of prey. They 
s('ein too little civilised to appreciate the fact of our 
intmsion, and it is even a vexed question whether 
they possess a hond fide language of their own. They 
gi^ (i utterance to uncouth sounds, bearing more resem- 
l>lnnce to the cries of the brute creation than to the 
inflc'ctions of the human voice. They find food appar- 
ciitly by instinct, sleep in trees, go totally unclothed, 
know the rude use of a club as against the beasts by 
whom they are surrounded, though scarcely against 
their f(‘llow-men, and are equally incapable of organ- 
isation among themselves, and of individual resistance 
to white enemies. Yet missionaries have not been 
Wanting to approach these islanders, and well-mean- 
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ing memliers of the Society for the Diifusion of Chris' 
tian Knowledge have sown their coasts with Bibles, 
whose use the finders could certainly but ill conjecture. 

The office of Superintendent at Port Blair is one not 
widely sought for. Hitherto it has been almost always 
licld I )y military men. Colonel Houghton, now known to 
fame from his suppression of the Jyntiah Cossiah Bebel- 
lion, once occupied this place, receiving twelve hundred 
Company’s rupees per month in exchange for utter ban- 
ishment. On his departure there ensued a kind of iiiUir- 
regnum, during which the convicts had time to get accus- 
tomed to lax discipline ; and then there suddenly appear- 
ed among them a Colonel of the late Company’s army, 
called Robert Christopher Tytler, who had won for 
himself a certain reputation in some obscure transactions 
in 18i57. Colonel Tytler’s merits were bettiT known, 
and certainly had been better appreciated, at the Lon- 
don India Office than in the Military De})artment at 
Calcutta. Some merits he no doubt possessed ; but ho 
was not the man to inspire a feeling of security amongst 
an isolated few. N(dth(T did it appear, wlien he became 
the head of such an isolated few, that he had it in his 
power to f(;el much confidence in himself. The Anglo- 
Indian officer of many years’ experience in comfortal)le 
stations of hurra khanas and of iced champagne was ill 
at ease among a people who fed on roots and wore no 
clothes. Port Blair offers but few resources for a devotee 
to social life. The settlement is composed of a few 
mean bungalows scattered under cocoas on a sandy 
shore. On one side stretch the lines of some Madrassoc 
Sepoys ; while on the opposite are seen a tiny cast-iron 
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( liurcli, but recently imported, and the white man a 
graveyard, well tenanted for so limited a community. 
The convict settlement occupies a central place, raked 
l)y the imaginary fire of an hospital ship, two store ves- 
St Is, and some few coasting craft, peaceably at anchor in 
the horse-shoe bay. Certain people have it not in them 
to endure an existence to which they deem themselves 
superior ; and it is to be supposed that Colonel Tytler 
l)e]t)ngcd to this large category. However this may be, 
lie first applied for leave, and almost ere his application 
was received his health broke down, and he left the 
Andamans after a reign of short duration and of few 
results. 

CoiTcsponding to tliesc groups of Andamans and 
Nieobars, and occupying, with reference to tlie coast 
of Malabar, something of the same position they hold in 
ivsp(.*('t to that of Coromandel, we find the Laccadives 
.111(1 JMaldives, separated from each other, like their 
jirototypes, by a channel of about a hundred miles, 
vliose value for purposes of navigation is lessened by 
the (‘xisteiice in its centre of a coral formation, to which 
tlie name of Minicoy has been given. This island is 
uiiiiiluibitcd, save by native fishermen, who visit it 
hem time to time, and form a floating population, 
^vlii('b hitherto has shown but little tendency to expand. 
Miiu(,oy, like all mid-channel islands, is not without 
hs fair average of shipwreck tales, though happily 
th(‘ half-savage mariners frequenting it have shown a 
aiark('d humanity to all whom accident has cast upon 
their coasts. 

d'lui Lac(iadives, until lately, formed a portion of the 
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inheritance pertaining to the Chief of Cannamore, sub- 
ject to the payment of an annual tribute of a thousand 
pounds to the Britisli Government. With the growth, 
however, of our dominion in the East, the power of 
native princes to enforce their rights at the hands of 
distant vassals hius very much decreased , and hence it 
followed that not long since, the tribute having fallen 
into many years’ arrears, the Government of India 
absolved the reigning Beebce from all responsibility of 
its collection past and future, assuming the administra- 
tion of the islands. With them, as with the Maldives, 
fish is the sole produce. They are not reported as pos- 
sessed of mineral or vegetable w'ealth. (jold-diist is not 
found 111)011 their surf-bound shores ; neither do costly 
spice trees cast a perfumed shade upon their sun-liiirnt 
soil. Then- wealth consists of palms and cocoas, and 
the inhabitants obtain imported clothes and articles of 
luxury, in (quantities limited by their inaccessibility, in 
exchange for the .shells called cowries, that arc used as 
money for .small q)ayments throughout the length and 
breadth of llindostan. It has been stated, on tlic 
authority of a careful investigator, that the inhabitants 
of the Maldives are Mahomedans, ju’obably of Arabic 
descent ; that they live under a Sultan paying tribute 
to Ceylon, who, according to Hamilton, resides in Male, 
an island about three miles in circuit, fortified by walls 
and batteries mounting upwards of a hundred pieces 
of artillciy. But this account must be received with 
caution, as ill according with the piscatorial simqdicity 
and indigence that form the leading characteristics of 
their brethren of the Laccadives. 
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Aden and Perim are now all that remain unnoticed, 
of wliat we have termed, the Indian provinces beyond 
the sea ; for the rich island of Ceylon forms an isolated 
colony, having no dependence on Calcutta. It is ruled 
by a Governor appointed by the Queen, upon the advice 
and responsibility of the Secretary of State charged 
with the Colonial Department, and corresponds with 
India on equal terms on matters of a mutual interest. 
Often it has been suggested that Ceylon physically 
Ixdongs to continental India, and forms as much an 
iategnd part of the Presidency of Madras as the isle of 
Anglesey does of Wales. Indeed more so, the latter 
l)('ing now at length connected only by a triumph of 
engineering skill, the former by a succession of broken 
rocks or islands worn away through long ages by the 
break of the monsoon, known to geography as Adames 
Bridge, and uniting the island to the main shore with 
tbe exception of a pass one hundred and fifty yards in 
idtb, dignified on charts by the ai)pcllation Paumben 
(hannel, Avhere at low tide, thanks to an expenditure 
of fifty thousand pounds, we have now succeeded in ob- 
taining a depth of water of about thirteen feet. Other 
br(\aks and irregularities exist, it is true, in Adams 
Bridge, but over many of them a boy could leap with 
case ; and geology has surmised that the interruptions 
in this natural causeway were originally the result of 
some slight terrestrial convulsion early in the fifteenth 
century.- 

The fact of the island of Ceylon being constituted 
independent of the Government of India, was no doubt 
mainly owing to the circumstances connected with its 
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aci^iiisition. The Portuguese established themselves 
there early in the sixteenth century, and were suc- 
ceeded in the seventeenth by the Dutch, from whom 
the island was wrested by the British in the course of 
the wars resulting from the great French Ke volution. 
Yet tlie conquered portions were confined to fortified 
points along the coast, and the King of Candy until 
quite recently ruled in the mountains of Muralia. In 
former times Ceylon was mainly prized as a convenient 
point to touch for wood, water, and provisions ; it 
boasted more than one good harbour, and was inhabited 
by a peace-seeking people who knew few wants. Its 
interests were Imperial, being bound up with those, not 
only of East India, but of China and the whole exten- 
sive Australasian group; and it was argued, that if 
made subordinate to the Governor -Gmuu’al, these in- 
terests might bo farmed for local ends which miglil 
not so well recoiudlo with general requirement. Jiord 
Wellesh'.y early saw the shortsiglitedness of siudi n 
view, and used his influence, though in vain, to coun- 
teract the claims to tins pet island wliicli the Colonial 
Office was advancing on tlic strength of its colonial 
antecedents. But at that period our Indian pos- 
sessions had by no means formed themselves into tlie 
ring-fenced estate they now resemble. The process of 
consolidation had not indeed commenced, and compn^si 
was still the order of the day. The Cingalese them- 
selves, no doubt, have benefited by the course pursued 
They have escaped all share in the vicissitudes of war, 
pestilence, and famine wliich waged beyond that narrow 
belt of sea. Neither have they been compelled to con- 
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tribute towards the maintenance of Indian finance a 
quota corresponding to their wealth. As an indepen- 
dent colony their taxation has been light and easy to 
be borne ; and though the progress they have made in 
arts and agriculture has been small compared Avith that 
of Madras or British Burma, it has proved sufficient to 
satisfy the humble cravings of an unambitious race. 
A market for their pearls is all that they require, that 
a family may buy some five-and-twenty cocoas, and 
build beneath their shade a rude abode composed of 
sticks and matting — the trees themselves supplying all 
their wants ; one tree, perchance, is hollowed out to 
form a rough canoe, by aid of which still more pearls 
and fish may be obtained ; and with such treasures, and 
an iron pot or two, they contentedly eke^ out the 
burthen of their existemte. Still Ceylon is not without 
drawbacks, mainly incidental to its independence. It 
has a civil service of its own, an ecclesiastical estab- 
lislmieiit both overgrown and overfed, and a mint, 
a(;companied by all the ramifications of a fiscal system 
on a scale commensurate with the necessities of Im- 
perial shipping interests, but far exceeding those of the 
inhabitants theniselves. One argument used in former 
days against the incorporation of C'eylon with Britisli 
India was, that such a step would immediately be 
followed by gi'anting to Trincomalee the patronage 
bestowed on Point de Galle : the latter undoubtedly 
the worst haven into which the shipping of the East 
habitually puts, and only maintained as lying handy at 
the extreme south of the island, so as to save each 
China and Australian ship some half day’s coal; the 
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former styled l)y Nelson tlie finest licirbom in tlie 
reputation endorsed in tlui following wordy 
by one of the ablest navigators of our day . Almost 
entirely landlocked, the water is so deep that it is 
practica])le to step from the shore on board the largest 
vessels moored alongside. During the north-east mon- 
soon, when all ships on the Coromandel coast and in 
tlui Pjengal Bay are compelled to put to sea, Trin- 
comalee is their main place of refuge. 'Che town,” it is 
addcnl, well fortified by the rortuguese, may be con- 
sidered as the military (aii)ital of Ceylon.” Galle, on 
the other hand, is assailable both by land and sea, and 
annually submits to the appre^datioii of mankind a list 
of accidents and loss of life so long that nothing hut 
tlui influence of Peninsuhir and Oriental Comp:iny 
dirc^ctors and of the agents for Australian mails, com- 
bined witli the ignorance of the general public*, and ut 
the lioldc'rs of East India stocik,— nothing less than sueli 
a powerful combination of ignorance and wealtli could 
have preserved, Ixyond tlui middhi of the nineteentli 
century, Oalle harbour from its inevitable doom of 
utter and comjdete abandonment, and kept closcnl 
to trade for uj) wards of a hundred years “the finest 
haven in tlie world.” 

It so happens that publics opinion in England con- 
cerning India is mostly formed by men whose paths 
have lain in Bombay or Bengal ; for not only numeri- 
cally speaking do they form a stronger phalanx than 
those who toil within the precincts of Madras, but the 
commercial and military as(*endency of the two northern 
Presidencies has tended to absorb the interest expressed 
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ill England in what relates to British India. Of these 
two Presidencies the servants of Bengal alone set eyes 
ii[)on Ceylon, where they spend in transit some few 
] lours, just sufiicieia to enable the more eiu'rgetic to 
visit the so-called Cinnamon Gardens, rind Wockwallee, 
in the immediate vicinity of Galle, being thus alone 
(Uialiled to form an otunion wortliy of the name, as 
based on personal observation. This opinion is palmed 
off upon their bretlireii of Bondiay, by whom it is 
adopted, partly from defereiUT' to tli(‘ superior wisdom 
of Bengal, partly from the fcair of being lirackcdA'd per- 
liajcs witli the benighted denizens of Fort George', 
and most of all, no doubt, from the innate love, common 
to peoples as to individuals, of dissenting from the 
preconceiv('d opinions of tlieir nearest neighbour, when 
rircumstance's enabh'- them to do so witliout incurring 
ivsponsibility. To men thus fn'sh from C^alcutta or 
from Europe, CV'ylon’s palm-clad coast affords a marked 
<'o]itrast to tlie Hoogly’s muddy shoix's or Aden’s 
s('orcliing cindc'rs, and they endorse in daily conversa- 
lion the 1)elief existent, that the island of (Ay Ion is 
distinct from continental India in language, manners, 
and ri'ligion ; whilst the Anglican of Madras, Avho 
<H'(ni])ic‘s, both from his minority and the accident of 
gi'ographical position, the place of smallest intert'sl and 
nifluencH; at lionu^, — he alone can ti*a(*n a similarity 
b(‘tween the Cingalese and tlic soutlun'ii I'aces who 
occupy the lands beyond the CAuvery, from Tanjore 
Cochin. 

Tlu' fact is, Hindostan must be regarded as a con- 
diieiit, of which Ceylon forms but one ('omtK)n(‘nt part. 
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The mountain races to the north are rude-spoken and 
rough-mannered ; as you travel south, they soften at once 
in character, language, and appearance. They are less 
martial, less hinatical, and more effeminate. The patois 
of the Hills gives place to the full-mouthed Punjabec 
languages, which “are superseded in their turn by the 
more cultivated Mahratta and Hindee ; and finally all 
give way to the softer sounds of Canarese and Tamil. 
These dialects again, as the coast is gradually ap- 
proached, merge, through stages not always very clearly 
traceable, into Cingalese, which, when spoken in its 
purity, is peculiar to the island whence it takes its 
name, but when written and term('d Pali is in general 
use in Burmese literature, and has much analogy with 
Malay and Siamese. Further, we are told that through- 
out Ceylon and Travancore, “gatherers of fruit,’' “drawers 
of toddy,” or fermented sap from the palm, and low- 
caste fishermen called “ Moognas,” form a large propor- 
tion of the population ; and again we have on higli 
authority “that the Malabars of tV'ylon and the Cinga- 
lese of Malabar are so closely alli(‘d in manners and 
religion, and both resemble in such degree their con- 
geners of Southern India, as to form one people, evi- 
dently descended from the ])osterity of Hashem, who 
was expelled by Mahomet from Arabia; and though 
C/andy, from its isolated and inaccessible position at the 
summit of the Kadaganava Pass, still remains a strong- 
hold of the Buddhist faith, yet little physiological ini' 
portance should be • attributed to a circumstance so 
local in its operation and accidental in its origin”— 
owing, as the priests themselves allow, to a very flying 
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visit once paid that mountain by the divine Buddha, 
who condescended, we are told, to purchase the eternal 
sanctity of so beautiful an island, hitherto inhabited by 
demons, at the costly price of a holy tooth. 

Thus race, language, manners, and religion seem to 
culminate in the most southern portion of the peninsula 
of Hindostan. There, within the space of two square 
degrees, are found living side by side, in friendly inter- 
course and commercial prosperity, representatives of 
every creed from Ghuznee to Juggernaut ; and Eng- 
land, far from seeking tt) sink the nationality of Ceylon, 
and class her by the side of secondary insular posses- 
sions, ought on the contrary to cast her weight into the 
scales of British India-, with whose destinies she must 
ever be inseparably associated. Their products are the 
same ; and unfortunately there is but little difference in 
their climate. The same Eastern sun shines on both, 
and, recent experience has taught, with almost equal 
detriment to European life. The last two rulers of 
(\*ylon have been brouglit to early graves l)y reason of 
lli(^ noxious influences there imbibed. Sir Henry Ward, 
it is true, succumbed to cholera a few days after his 
arrival in Madras. And that Presidency unjustly has 
his blood upon her hands ; for no less surely did his 
labours at Colombo predispose him to the grasp of tlie 
disease than was the case with his successor. Sir 
f diaries Macarthy, who after lingering long, ajiparently 
unwilling to leave his work ere its completion, was 
finally compelled to ship himself for England, which lie 
iievi^r lived to reach. 

But interest in Ceylon has made us stray from the 
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path proscribed, and Aden, with Perim, have claims 
on our attention that brook no further of delay. The 
ac(iuisition of the former dates from 1849, when Captain 
Haines was authorised by the Government of India to 
demand redress for some indignities suffered by Ma- 
liomedaiiH, under the protection of Bombay, bound 
upon a })ilgrimage to Mecca. The local Sultan was 
accordingly addressed, and his reply was of so insolent 
a nature as to provoke hostilities, whitdi terminated in 
our acrpiisition of a town and setiport of Arabia Felix in 
the province of Yemen. ‘'The* geological formation of 
Aden is of pure igneous origin, the whole peninsula be- 
ino: litlh; more than a liime mass of volcani(5 rock. Adeii 
has been styled the eye of Yemen ; it is certainly the 
key to the Red Sea from the south, its harbour being 
the finest in Aralua.” Sinc(', the possession by Great 
Britain of this exhausted crater, vast sums liave been 
lavished in the erection of fortificaitions, which render 
it no (loul}t impregna]>le, if not to any attack that might 
])e made from the sea or tlic mainland, at least to any 
force the Arabs could (collect. Indeed it has been said 
by (competent authorities, that what Aden has most to 
fear in the event of war, is that its lofty walls miglit 
be brought down by the concussion caused by the dis- 
charg(‘ of its own artillery. Such as it is, however, 
Aden is governed by a military Resident appointed 
from Bombay. The wonders of the tanks, l:)y means 
of which the rain that falls once in three years or so 
is carefully pres(‘rved for the use of the inhabitants, aiv 
too well known to need description here. They hav(‘ 
been supposed to be of Roman origin, and tlieir excava- 
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tion is mainly due to the energy dis[)lay(‘Al by Captain 
Playfair, now Her Majesty’s Consul at Zanzibar, who, 
being left long in charge, spared nothing, and money 
least of all, in the successful execution of this work. 

The island of Perim is dependent upon the peninsula 
of Aden, being situated in the centre of tlie Strait of 
Bab-el-Marideb. It is small, Hat, arid, and worthless ; 
and the meagre company, detached from the garrison 
of Aden for its defence, would be of less value to serve 
tlie "uiis commanding: the narrow entrance to the Red 
Sc!i, than they actually are as a security for the huniin<r 
of the light watched for with anxiety by (wery pilot as 
ho nears that channel. The lJustering incnacc expressed 
by France at the date of our attachment of the island 
of Pcrini was so much capital expended on an unreniu- 
uerative object. It has since become palpable, to all 
that for offensive purposes Perim is ])Owerlcss ; while 
its defence could not be maintained in so isolated a 
position without a force vastly superior to its strab.'gic 
value. Perim is not a fort.nxss, luit a light-station ; and 
the eloipicncc of Kranc(3 and the threats of her colonels 
liave failed to C(*istrnc the eiicouragenu'nt of commerce 
into an ;ict of political aggression. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

In previous eluipters souie space lias necessarily been 
devoted to military deeds and men, but without eii- 
croacliii^i? on the place reserved for notice of th(i pro- 
fession whose history they adorn ; for in the East 
soldiers duties cannot be kept within the limits of 
camp life, and the for(‘.c of his example extends fir 
b(*yond the small circumference whence Ids watch-fires 
may be seen. Half a century ago the duties of an 
Indian soldier to the English Crown embraced even 
wider fields of action than is tlie case to-day. Less 
liable to barren criticism, a broader scope was left for 
the unembarrassed exercise of charai^er and genius; 
and while it was impossible for a commander to shield 
Idmself from the responsibility attaching to his office 
by (3ndless reference to headquarters, no general could 
be Idind to the fact that the i)restige of the blood shed 
by Clive and Warren Hastings might easily be sacri- 
. ficed in on(3 campaign. Thus place and power then 
really went together, and each conveyed some sense of 
its responsibility to him who held it, by force of actual 
fact, and not by reason of the fear of having tardy 
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tactics watched with ill-disguised impatience, and mili- 
tary distances measured upon the Horse Guards maps 
by the light of letters from a correspondent of the 
‘ Times.' 

A combination of the difficulties of both these posi- 
tions may be said, however, to have been embraced in 
Lord Clydes Indian career. He, perhaps more than 
any of his predecessors, might feel that one day's insuc- 
ccss, or even doubtful gain, would more than neutralise 
tlie prolonged victory of a century ; and he moreover 
mitered on his duties at a moment when national 
anxiety for India in England had reached its highest 
])itch, and when each British tax-payer considered that 
liis status as a free-born Briton, not less than parental 
fondness for a younger son who liad perchance em- 
))ra(3ed an Eastern life, entitled him to know the pro- 
gramme of reconquest. Sense of responsibility is of two 
kinds — legitimate, for the ultimate result of the inter- 
ests at stake ; and illegitimate, for fear of the discredit 
entailed by failure. Both of these Lord Clyde might 
veil experience. He had been essentially the soldier 
of good fortune,.who, raised to high command by past 
siu'cesses dearly won at the hands of worthy enemies, 
might not unnaturally be supposed to shrink from the 
]>ossibility of dulling in some Indian fight tlie lustre of 
a long life's iichievemeiits. Besides, though suffering 
less than many from a morbid consciousness of the mag- 
nitude of the game he played, he yet possessed a full 
mid healthy knowledge of the heavy liability incurred 
by one who led the vengeful hosts which England had 
•"^eiit out to buy back with still more blood a land 
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already reddened by the sword. To this just apprecia- 
tion of his own position, Lord Clyde s good fortune, 
further added the not inconsideralde advantage of hav- 
ing to narrate his doings in the East the pen of Dr 
Russell, who, from long familiarity with both the pains 
and j)leasures of campaigning, knew how to keep the 
Bj’itisli public satisfied with accurate details, without 
assuming, as he might, the easier part of censor and 
reformer. Finally, the condition of events was such as to 
leave Lord Clyde more untrammelled than any Gene- 
ral in the field since the era of the first Napoleon. The 
Indian telegra])h by sea was not then laid, while that 
by land was everywhere destroyed or in the enemy s 
hands : he had at his beck and call men devoted to 
himself l)y past association, and in Sir William Mans- 
field he, first alone, but later joined by all the military 
world, recognised the ablest soldier of our time. 

But it is not our intention to emulate the zeal of 
octogenarian heroes, who never tire of fighting weli- 
fought Imttles yet onc(3 more. Too many books have 
hcl])ed to cast an insulficient light upon the acts in 
which their authors played at best a^^oor third part; 
and we must rest content with the attempt to trace 
some faint outline of the relative positions occupied by 
soldier and civilian — showing how each now wears the 
other s mask, how the civilian of an earlier day, having 
the command of soldiery, was martial to excess, while 
noW; that the rupees he monthly earns are owing to 
success in arms alone, but little love is lost between the 
services. 

This mutual jealousy has constantly afforded cause 
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or scandal, and not unfrequently produced results most 
)ancful to the public interests. Formerly, in times of 
rreat excitement, or when some long-pending measure 
(Mpiired immediate carrying-out, the difficulty was 
)ftcn met by joining in one mans hands the reins 
)f military and civil rule. The biography of Lord 
'\.)rnwallis affords more than one example of such a 
jomlhnation, necessary at the time, but invariably dis- 
solved when the necessity had passed away. But when 
[wo men of equal ambition and genius for usurping 
L'very field of action meet on the theatre of Indian life, 
ilifliculty invariably ensues^ The last instance of such 
(lilii(;ulty, growing from a mere personal feeling of dis- 
lils(', or what Sir Cresswell Cresswell miglit have termed 
“ iiu'ompatibility of temper,” into a public animosity, 
as to mak(^ it impossible for civil and military 
authorities to work in double harness, occurred in I^ord 
Dalliousie’s time, when Sir C^liarlcs Napier, rendered 
tlio weaker vessel by the glowing administrative suc- 
<‘esses of the Governor-General, was shattered in the 
(‘(►iitest and recalled. 

A much-abettiug cause of these dissensions doubtless 
may ])e found in the constitution of what are termed 
tlie “ Civil Kegiments.” Tlicse consist of corps enrolled 
lather for political reasons than as arms of Imperial 
warfare or defence, and as such they are subject to the 
^ole control of the Governor-General, to the exclusion 
ef the authority of the Commander-in-Chief. Queen’s 
<dh('ers are appointed to them as vacancies occur; and 
dicse appointments being highly paid, and affording 
^i>Gcial opportunities for distinction, are much coveted, 
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and constitute a valuable branch of patronage. The 
'‘Punjab Irregular Force,” raised in 1849, ranks first 
among these troops for efficiency and importance, being 
composed of horse and foot and guns; and since 1857 
it has earned for itself an honourable place in the mili- 
tary history of India, beneath the iron hand and silken 
glove of Brigadier -General Neville Chamberlain, an 
officer whose daring and ambition found an ample field 
in the belt of country known as the Dera j at, that 
separates the river Indus from the frontiers of Cabnl. 
Many other corps belong to the list of " Civil Kegi< 
ments the duty of some of them lies in ol)edien(.'i‘ 
to the commands of the Kcsident at Hyderabad, and 
some re(.*eive their orders through the Agents to tlic 
Governor-General at Indore or Mount Aboo. Sonu* 
are still more, local in tlieir character, like tlje Mhair- 
warrah battalion; and the special service of others, like 
the Viceroy’s body-guard, and that of the Resident at 
Ni];)al, consists in the performance of perpetual escort- 
duty. There is, however, no necessity to name or 
number these personal and local military bodies. They 
all differ in (‘xternals ; some are clothed in scarlet and 
gold, with jack -boots and plumed head-gear ; others 
wear the dust-coloured khakee uniform and turban 
peculiar to the native infantry, and prefer to remove 
their European ammunition-boots before proceeding on 
a march ; yet, though distinct in outward show, they 
have the fact in common that all of them wear swords, 
which one and all know full well when and for whom 
to draw. Though the anomaly of this system is no 
doubt very great, it has hitherto been found practically 
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work well, and has proved itself of almost priceless 
alue in these days when so much of the real power 
f a Governor-General has been laid low — first by the 
i(‘ation of powerful subordinate administrations, and 
econdly by the system of increased subservience to 
lome, even in matters of minute detail, such as the 
Taiiting of a paltry annual pension; — thus rendering 
t doubly necessary that the office of Viceroy should 
)v (dothed with martial attributes, and all the outward 
)()mp and circumstance of an Eastern Court 
With men of the stamp of the Governor-General who 
imexed the Punjab, and of the Commander-in-Chief 
vlio conquered Scinde, it was not unnatural that diffi- 
iilty should have arisen; but Lord Canning at the 
lutset of the Indian Mutiny had for Chief Commander 
I man of the heroic caste, who, had he lived, might 
y the force of his prompt action have crushed in its 
list infancy the wide- spreading conflagration. But the 
>iidden illness of a few days closed the life of General 
Viison, and he died in Northern India on the very day 
m‘ countrymen exchanged the line of their intrench- 
iKaits at Cawnpore for the river-boats so treacherously 
[truvidcal for tliem by the Nana of infamous repute, 
riins Lord (yaniiing lost the services of one above jeal- 
•iisy like himself, and for a time was left alone to battle 
events. 

'i'hen it was that Sir Colin Campbell, the first and 
Lord Clyde, appeared upon the scene, bringing 
''itli him in his train a host of junior commanders 
^^’hose })ersonal confidence he had acquired in what Mr 
^viiiglake calls (Vim Tartary. Yet a little, and Fort St 
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George sent a representative in the person of Colonel 
Neill, while Sir James Outram, having put a hurried 
termination to tlie Persian war, hastened up from 
Bombay Presidency. Troops now poured in from every 
side, and every nerve was strung in exi)ectation. The 
brigade of the Shannon, jind the other troops diverted 
from the second Chinese war, played their part right 
nobly ill the struggle. Lord Clyde, however, from the 
first set his hard face rigidly against advance, reserving 
his whole forces for defensiv^c operations, until the 
white troops at his command should number seventy 
thousand souls. Many have since questioned the wis- 
dom and necessity of such a, resolution, and, ex-po.^t- 
facto arguments being of s})e(ial ease in application, it 
has not proved diflicult to spread a crude belief that 
Lord Clyde might Iiave done his work with less; and 
that even had he failed, though England might have 
lost some prestige in the East, she would at least have 
])cen relieved from tln^. necessity of sending half her 
army to a distant sepulchre'. Yet these criticisms are 
of little value, either for purposes of history or to en- 
able one to form an approximate ap])rcciation of Lord 
Clyde as a soldier. lie came rapidly from England, 
and formed a just decision from the first. From this 
decision he never swerved by the width of a cannd's 
hair. Ke was obstinate, he had his own way, fought 
his battles on spots selected by himself’ and brought 
us through a doubtful crisis in our destiny without 
a moment’s licsitation and with success impossible to 
controvert. 

The rebellion thus subdued. Lord Ctanning could 
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afford to cast an anxious eye around, and see how 
much was gone, and what remained of former institu- 
tions. The first grand conclusion at which he speedily 
arrived, and which when taught by him soon found a 
oeiicral acceptance, was, that India, though reconquered 
by the sword, should now be ruled alone by legislation. 
Yet many a brigadier who holds command at some up- 
country station still clings with moribund tenacity to 
the- style quoted in ‘ Cawnpore,’ by Mr George Tre- 
velyan — a stylo remarkable for inhumanity, and boast- 
ing little force but that derived from bare alliteration : 

Peafowl, partridges, and pandies, rose together — the 
latter,'’ it is added, affording the best sport." It is to 
he regretted that the class of thought to whicli such 
writing owes its origin still boasts of numerous advo- 
c'ates in our Anglo-Indian army; yet tlnice hapi)y is it 
that the practice of the human race divine to trim its 
sails by the prevailing breeze, whu^hever way it blows, 
is strong enough to modify the mischief ; and hence, so 
long as wis(^ discretion is displayed in the selection 
of officers for high command, for staff eni2)loy and civil 
situations, no general impression adverse to our interests 
oau l)c produced iqK)!! the masses of Indian jioiadation 
hv the unchristian laimuao^e of the few. 

Wlien Lord Cdyde left India, a short military reign 
devolved iq^on Sir Patrick Grant, the then senior Gene- 
l al commanding ; and he was soon succeeded by a name 
wa lhiigh synonymous with success. The career of 
bic'utenant-General Sir Hugh Rose has been too lately 
laid before the jaublic in a fascinating form by Major 
Mallison to call for any l)iograj)hical detail. But 
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queries, perhaps, it may not be deemed presumptuous 
to put, in order that the picture of this great man may 
form a pleasing object for the eye to dwell on, as per- 
fect both in light and shade. If we would, therefore, 
criticise Sir Hugh’s career, we might be tempted to 
dwell less leniently upon the amiable defects in which 
his character abounds— defects glossed over even by 
a hypercritical Review as casting the tenor of his lih' 
within a mould better fitting the past century tiiantlie 
present day. Again, some say that personal friendshi]) 
may be carried to excess ; and the enemies of bir Hugli 
delight in pointing at many of his omissions and com- 
missions as the results of causes certainly not profes- 
sional. But these arc pcmonal questions, and of little 
import when com[)arcd rvitli the administrative refonn.-i 
which mark this period ; for it is denied by none tliiit 
throughout four years of peace Sir Hugh devoted Ins 
considerable genius, and an activity that knows no 
bounds, mainly to improving the condition of oar 
Indian army, by each and every device that couM 
occur to an cver-thoughtful brain. Prominent amoii«' 
these ranks the grand experiment of ivgimental work- 
shops, where the private soldier may spend profitably 
some hours each day, otherwise probably devoted to 
pernicious sleep, or to still more baneful idleness when 
awake, in the construction of small articles either fm 
his personal use or for sale in the bazaars, theiebv 
enhaneing the modest revenue from which the bettei 
class contrives to set aside a fund against some rain} 
day. 

The sanitary condition of British troops in India ha^. 
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however, received of late a liberal measure of attention 
from the English public. The statistics furnished by 
Mr Strachey and Sir Sydney Cotton, contrasted with 
reports supplied by various departmental heads, have 
now afforded upwards of one years study to those who 
can devote some time and consideration to the task of 
criticising and comparing compound sums like these, 
containing elements that assume a widely diflferent 
jispect, when seen from one or other point of view. 

The fact is, white life in India has become so costly 
of importation and of maintenance, that the ablest 
minds have racked their ingenuity in endeavours to 
lay down conditions for its i)rcservation at once humane 
and economical. Thus various dogmas have been 
jiromidgated, asserting that a length of service varying 
from five to ten years miglit be looked for from each 
wliitc soldier transplanted to Calcutta at a cost of 
i',90 ; and' when Lord Clyde reached India the financial 
(luostion had attained its zenith. A country then in 
i1c])t, had to be recovered by expending money raised 
with difficulty at six per cent. Some there were who 
vi’iitured to [)redict that, even if recovered, India would 
iKuiceforth have lost its fascination as a mercantile in- 
vestment ; and Threadneedlc Street eyed with doubt 
iiiid liesitation the opening of loans, although secured 
l>y (government, for sums which far surpassed what 
tliey supposed the value of the stake, '^fhe funds were 
ultimately raised however, and fifty thousand men were 
^eiit to India in six months. Though India was thus 
‘"^aved to us, she had to bear the debt incurred ; and 
little wonder if Lord Clydes successor, as Sir Hugh 
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Rose may almost be called, felt his first care in time of 
peace to be the j^reservation of white life. 

The tables framed by various statisticians have so 
diff(u*ed as to complicate the cpiestion of mortality and 
sickness in India, as compared with corresponding en- 
tries laid before the House of Commons from other 
portions of Great Britain and her colonies ; and tlie 
result has been, first to mislead those who sought with 
(lifficailty for truth, and secondly to discourage all who 
might have wished to understand what climate can 
effect when broiight to bear on military immigration. 
As has been said. Sir Sydney Cotton, Mr Strachey, and 
others possessed of eipial claims to our attention, hav(' 
presented to the thinking Avorld reports so differing (is 
to preclude a true (*omparison on which to Ijase a radi- 
cal improvement. In the face of all these complica- 
tions, Sir Hugh Rose adopted, when in India, the only 
course consistent with his own expindence ; and souglit 
by zeal, and what approached to omnipresence, to coun- 
teract the harm of theories opposed or practical neglect. 
Often at Murree or Nynee-tal he might be heard of 
as arriving ; yet ere the small and mixed community 
had decided on the mode of his reception, it Avoiild 
suddenly be known that he had reached Delhi or Mean 
Meer, where cholera had appeared. Few could over- 
take or ev(ui trace him on these rapid marches. Cor- 
respondents of the press were almost invariiddy at fault. 
His Excellency might be reported on his road to seek a 
moment’s rcs}>ite from the toils of office at Simla or 
Mount Aboo; but only Colonel Haythorne and his 
satellites of the Adjutant or Quartermaster Generals 
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Department might know that, with a chosen Staff, he 
at that moment was riding hard towards the valley of 
the Indus or the Ganges, where his troops were sicken- 
ing in inaction, and needed the reviving presence of 
their Chief Commander. . 

Those whose knowledge of Sir Hugh" has been con- 
fined to passing visits paid to Barnescourt or Mahasoo, 
where he was wont to spend some shady weeks each 
year, stolen from the arduous cares of Indian office, and 
wlio but saw him reclining on a mossy bank ten thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, beneath the shade 
of cedars trained by the artistic hands of Mr Courtenay 
and Lord William Hay, could ill suppose that so re- 
fined, almost effeminate, an exterior contained a mind 
remarkable for ardent enter 2 )rise and great strategic 
eombinations. The easy flowing life and many j)lea- 
Kures of an Indian sanitarium were but bright oases in 
the daily drudgery he for years i)erfoTmed at cost of 
health and strength ; and the real light in which Sir 
1 high aj^j^cared tin; most at home, was amid the gleam 
of hostile hosts, or the darker shades of tented hospitals. 
Ihsentially a soldier, the country now possesses the 
( ombined advantage of his vigour in a field where much 
lies in active military prevention, and of knowing that 
ill peaceful India his successor, not one whit less the 
Soldier, brings ripe statesmanship and a still rarer know- 
ledge of finance to the solution of those mixed equa- 
tions where the letter x is still affixed to men and 
money, as unknown quantities yet to be adjusted. 

The changes lately made in the Indian military 
world have been so numerous and important as to con- 
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stitute the dawn of a new era in its history. Not only 
have different and opposite systems of administration 
succeeded one another with a rapidity rarely seen 
before upon so large a scale ; not only has advance in 
science introduced organic changes subversive of almost 
every preconceived opinion, and pregnant with unnum- 
bered theories in the arts of war; not only has the 
march of 'education, which in its infancy has proved 
that with natives as ourselves a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing, steadily progressed, until its ripening 
buds burst forth and bore the fruits of confidence re- 
stored ; but the individual agents of all these transfor- 
mations have, from one cause or other, disappeared 
from those scenes wherein they played so prominent a 
part. Lord Clyde, Sir James Outram, Neill, Havelock, 
Nicholson, Sir Henry Lawrences, and too many more, 
have been gathered to their fathers. Sir Patrick Grant, 
Sir Sydney Cotton, and some others, have retired to well- 
earned rest at home ; while Sir Hugh Kose, Sir Hope 
Grant, and a chosen few, now occupy some of the 
highest military offices within the British Isles. On 
th(^ otlier hand, Sir William Mansfield has not disap- 
pointed the high hopes formed of him when chief of 
Lord Clydes Staff, but has succeeded in his turn to 
the sword and mantle of his former master ; while Sir 
Eobert Napier, the Bayard of the Punjab, has found, 
first as military member of the Viceroy’s Council, and 
later as Chief Commander in Bombay, ample scope for 
the exercise of his great ability and zeal. Thus in 
a brief survey of the characters brought into histo- 
rical prominence by the events of 1857, Sir William 
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Mansfield, Sir Eobert Napier, and one other name, stand 
forth almost alone as still fighting India^s battles with 
accustomed obstinacy and success. The third name is 
that of Colonel Norman, who understands better perhaps 
than any one the intricate mazes of amalgamation. 
Upon his shoulders has devolved the adjusting of in- 
comprehensible accounts, and claims opposed. His brain 
alone seemed large enough to contain without confusion 
the cadres of upwards of a hundred corps, with military 
furlough regulations and retirements old and new, the 
whole surmounted and embarrassed by that royal 
warrant, dated January 1(1, 1861, to which England 
owes the somewhat rash formation of its hybrid staff 
corps. 

But let us leave the heads of action, and dwell a 
moment on the comparatively subordinate officers who 
were mainly instrumental in carrying out the countless 
changes they, each day more and more bewildered, 
read of in army general orders. A divisional command 
ill India is singularly well calculated to embarrass one 
who, without experience of local facts, should undertakij 
its charixe. Yet reference to recent Indian army lists 
will show that the combined agency of the Horse Guards 
and the India Office has had for one of its results to 
place some names upon the roll of Generals of Division 
in satisfaction of claims not merely local. From this roll 
two major-generals have elected to follow the fortunes 
of Sir Huo:h Eose to England and across St George's 
f -liannel : their names are Lord George Paget and 
Major-General Thurlow Cunygliame. For the appoint- 
ment which has devolved upon the former, a fitter 
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man could not have been selected ; and it is no dispar- 
agement to add that, as Inspector-General of Cavalry, he 
has passed into a more congenial field of work, and one for 
which his gcaiius better recommends him than it did for 
the Sirhiiid command of troops, with whose drill and 
laiiguagc lie could borast of little previous acquaintance. 
His stay in India was short, however, and but a passing 
though unpleasant dream to Indian soldiers who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day ; and he has now 
been permitted to exchange a sphere of almost forced 
inaction for a post of higli responsibility that he is ad- 
mirably qualified to fill. The latter’s term of Indian 
service was marked by none of the characteristics above 
mentiojKHl. General (kinygliame fought his way to 
high preferment in fields beyond the Sutlej, and was 
long officially connected with one of England’s military 
Governor-Generals of India. Upon him reposed suc- 
cessively the divisional commands of Mooltan and 
Lahore ; and we only see in liis transfer to Dublin a 
mucli-envi(al post conferred upon a much-deserving 
officer. ()f others who have rendered good service 
throughout a long career we may here briefly mention 
Sir John Garvock and the late Major-General Showers, 
both of whom owed ultimate promotion to the Presi- 
dency and Peshawur commands more to years tlian 
patronage or the perfimnance of great military miracles. 

Yet as the earth’s crust hardens by the unseen efl’ect 
of time, so gradually pass away the opportunities and 
necessity for feats of arms. Few military incidents of 
modern days, if we except the defence of Kars and the 
deeds of Hodsoii’s horse, are of such a character as to 
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stamp their actors’ names on tlie records of our history ; 
and, practically, the utmost that authorities can be 
required to do is, to select such persons for the per- 
formance of a certain class of duties as may reasonably 
l)e supposed competent to discharge them by force of 
professional experience. Yet we find that when some 
cause removes an officer from command, tin* choice of 
his successor is made in different ways by different 
men. A timid general often seeks to shield his personal 
responsibility by a blind endorsement of the praise 
awarded by his predecessor, the importance of which 
praise is, however, much diminished by the ffict that too 
many writers of military despatcluvs de(‘m it incumbent 
on them in all cases to record appreciation of scvctrI 
members of tlieir general staff, ajid half the number of 
field-officers ('ngag(Ml, recommending a very larg(^ pro- 
portion for promotion or the Bath, and not unfrcnpiently 
concluding with the used-up phrase, that wlierc all are 
so d(\servinir it is invidious to make distinctions. It is 
this method of despatcdi- writing which proves in modern 
days the greatest bar to the discernment of true merit ; 
and very much is to be said in favour of tlie system of 
filing up a vacancy from personal knowledge of the 
officer himself, thus assuming all res])onsibility, and 
risking the aspersions of a greedy 4ind place-hunting 
multitude. Lord Clydes Indian appointments were 
gmierally made in accordance with the principle laid 
down in time of need by all the greatest captains of the 
World. Sir Hugh Rose, succeeding to a time of peace, 
pursued a different course, and, in the absence of heroic 
exploits, often framed the roll of his promotions upon 
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past records, easy in their application to those whom he 
himself preferred. Yet when all is told, Indian military 
patronage is so hedged in hy reference to home, and the 
necessity of concurrence with the Governor-General in 
Council, as not only almost to exclude the possibility 
of pushing favouritism to a serious fault, but rather to 
confine a Chief Commander s choice within limits too 
restricted for the reward of genius or the true require- 
ments of each case. 

Explanatory of this assertion, which may at first 
appear easy of disproval, an instance may be cited 
that, but for sake of argument, might well perhaps 
have passed unnoticed. Sir Hugh Kosc had selected 
a young subaltern to conduct the office of his military 
secretary — a ])lacc in wliich it obviously is of the first 
importance} that a General on active service should 
possess the man who suits him personally best in the 
discharge of confidential business. His choice had 
fallen on Captain, then Lieutenant, Lurne, whoso ability 
and tact alike it was impossible to impugn. Yet the 
Horse Guards held the post was one demanding a field- 
officer, who, while drawing higher pay and military 
allowances, is also entitled by his rank to partial aid 
in the maintenance of a stud at Government expense 
■ — advantages tha^ are denied to subalterns not unfre- 
quently superior in years and understanding, and that, 
taken by themselves, are certainly no crucial test of 
merit. The exception, however, that the Horse Guards 
took to the proposed appointment, though it ousted 
and retarded for a while a most deserving officer, was 
in this instance but a source of personal hardship to 
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IjicutGii9»nt Burn6 1 for tli6 ficld-ofiicGr replacing liim 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Sarel, whose attainments as a 
linguist, a soldier, and a man of business, would have 
rendered him an acquisition to the staff of any army 
in the world. 

But to discuss at any length the individual merits of 
recent nominations falls not within our province. Sucli 
a task would be at once too comprehensive and invidious 
for a civilian to undertake ; yet a host of names must 
rise instinctively to the lips of any one acquainted even 
partially with our Anglo-Indian armies, and some of 
them must find utterance every now and then in illus- 
tration of views expressed. Some there are whose 
services are too prominent to be jDassed over in sheer 
silence ; and there arc those whose services, though 
not less brilliant in themselves, call for observation as 
having heretofore been less prominently recorded. On 
one point, moreover, a civilian may perhaps be left un- 
shackled by the wholesome knowledge of his teelinical 
ignorance of military discipline, and express appreciation 
of a now restricted class of officers of whom but little 
is generally known. As a type of these heroes whose 
fame has been obscured without being dulled by the 
passing clouds of mutiny, and who, from the circum- 
stances of their position, were then, so surrounded by 
temptation that it is indeed a miracle, considering the 
prejudices then existing both on their sides and our 
own, that any of their number proved faithful to the 
Queen, it behoves us here to mention, in terms of high 
respect and admiration, the name of Ressaldar Sirdar 
Bahadoor Mahomed Buksh Khan. The services of this 
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officer date from tlie Affglian war ; and both in the 
earning and the wearing of the Ghuznee medal, and 
the clasps for Moodki, Aliwal, Sobraon, and Ferozeshah, 
he has ever shone conspi(mous for courage and fidelity. 
As native Aide-de-Camp he has now served upon the 
Staff of several successive Govern ors-General of India ; 
and Colonels Blane or Bowie, and all who served with 
him, will willingly bear evidence to the value of his 
precept and example. Our Indian armies, as at present 
(‘instituted, afford but few openings to native officers 
of advancement to anything approaching high military 
distinction ; and it should be the aim of every man in 
India, witli patronage at his disposal, to seek out and 
discover those of this numerous band wliose obscurity, 
if such it can be called, is essentially the result of their 
misfortunes, and endeavour to apply the remedy of 
fitting place to improve their hard position. 

The day must ccmie when some yet hidden cause will 
operate in the reduction of our British force in India. 
It (ainnot be supposed that England will for ever be con- 
tent to sto]) in silence the gaps which eacdi year makes 
in the more than seventy European regiments there 
maintained. Neither can it be supposed that, when 
the memory of r(‘cent struggles shall have grown 
remote, or beam succeeded by events nearer to our 
homes, that the House of Commons will willingly 
expend so large a ])ortion of the Indian revenues on 
measures of precaution ; while it may be questioned 
whether even Hr Cu mining would venture to predict so 
speedy an approach of everlasting peace throughout the 
continents now most advanced in civilisation and the 
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arts of war, as to warrant the conclusion that a large 
proportion of our Anglo-Indian forces may not some 
(lay be sorely needed in another quarter of the globe. 
AVith the prospect of such an inevitable future, though 
how for distant none can tell, it surely would be little 
less than folly on the part of those in power to blind 
tliemselves to such eventualities ; and, on the contrary, 
it should be their aim to use these years of peace and 
calm security in gathering a chosen nucleus of well- 
])roportioncd native weapons of defence, llie elements 
of danger have been discovered, and may henceforth be 
avoided with some d(‘gree of certainty. The comple- 
tion of our railroad system will render thirty thousand 
English troops in India, sufficicmtly omnipresent for all 
practical purposes of aid where aid may be required ; 
[\nd altliougli we may forget as victors the events of 
1857, the recollection of the bloody lesson them learnt, 
by ill-starred Hindoos and Mahomedans alike, will not 
so soon be lost to native liearts and minds. 

With the (‘xisting conditions of to-day, the English 
4 loops that were in India in 1857 before the mutiny broke 
forth would not only have been suffiident to guarantee 
tliG life and property then sacrificed, but even might 
luive proved unnecessarily numc'rous. Strategic points, 
iirigazines, and arsenals, in European hands, added to 
the lever of native legislation and our increased com- 
mercial interests in common, afford together an array of 
power surpassing our requirements, and ill comj)arable 
with the facts that led to the rebellion. The truth of 
tliis assertion is liappily so patent as to render argu- 
ment superfluous ; and in concluding this disjointed 
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picture of the fabric of our military ascendency in 
India, we may without presumption express blind con- 
fidence in the stability of our rule from the Himalayas 
to the sea, so long as the balance of power established 
by the long-suffering treaties of 1815 remains unchanged 
in Europe. From natives we have naught to fear; with 
them we maintain a debtor and a creditor account, and 
to them our paramount duty is honestly to pay the 
interest long since fallen into foul arrears, and due on 
borrowed land. The last sun of our sword-rule has 
set on llindostan ; her fruitful plains no longer lie at 
the tender mercies of hungry martial younger sons; 
her woods are cleared, and jungles drained, and have 
become vast fields for raising crops of indigo and 
cotton, fiirmed, Tis true, by dint of English energy, but 
on fair payment of a rent, which, while it leaves a large 
and profitable margin to the tenant, is high enough to 
guarantee undisturbed possession, so long as all condi- 
tions of our permanent lease are punctually fulfilled. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FINANCE AND PUBLIC WORKS. 

The word Finance must here be read as having mainly 
reference to Revenue, ‘‘ Expenditure being represented 
by Public j Works,’’ a department that of itself admits 
of a division into at least two distinct classifications — 
those works which are remunerative, and those wliich 
are the contrary. These may be regarded as- natural 
foes, each ever opening its greedy mouth to swallow up 
the lion’s share of our cash balances ; and one of the 
most delicate tasks dcwolviiig on an Indian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is the steerage of his financial bark 
•between this Scylla and Charybdis in such a manner 
that the publics should not give tongue and follow with 
a liue-and-cry each sum allotted to the one or other, 
nor raise its angry voice against imagined misappro- 
priation. 

It is not, however, at all times a very easy matter to 
discover to which class a given work may appertain, 
it frequently changes character more than once in 
course of progress ; and an undertaking designed for 
raising revenue may actually prove an encumbrance to 
the State, while some system of highways, originally 
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commenced for the sole purpose of opening up remoter 
provinces, and hringing them beneath the eye and 
hand of the ruling power, may prove upon completion 
a source of prosperity and gain, not entering into the 
barren calculations of the projector. Within the last 
ten years we have had in India two grand speci- 
mens of these classes. The military works rendered 
necessary by rebellion are directly unremuncrative in 
their character ; while the railway system that has fol- 
lowed our rcconqucst of the country, though constructed 
at a vast expense, must ultimately prove reproductive 
in the truest sense. 

In the division of available funds between the an- 
tagonistic claimants, it is more than probable that an 
unftiir proportion has been dealt out to those most un- 
remuncrative in their character: for barracks, arsenals, 
and purely military roads have until quite lately been 
deemed to constitute our strongest hold upon tlic 
enuntry, and hence (Uititled to tlie first consideration ; 
while each outlay of a lakh on one of these not only 
brings in no return, but entails the future payment of 
an annual sum for bare repairs and preservation. Again, 
it is not unreasonable to sujipose that the military 
genius which long guided the councils of the Company 
made the most of military necessities, and the con- 
stant practi(!c of a})pointing to the chief control of 
public Avorks in India some military man may well 
have tended in the same direction. 

But let us turn from generalities to facts. The 
Ganges Canal is undoubtedly the grandest isolated re- 
productive work in India. At Hurdwar the sacred 
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river breaks from its mountain source, discharging, it 
is estimated, when at the lowest ebb, seven thousand 
cubic feet of water every second; thence its course 
points near due south to Delhi, nature having ap- 
parently ordained that the tract of country known as 
The Doab should reajD but little benefit from its fertil- 
ising power : but art willed otherwise. A plan of 
irrigation was originated, first by Lord William l^cn- 
tinck, but little pra(itical result then followed. Lord 
Auckland next renewed inquiries as to its feasibility, 
the subject having been painfully pressed upon the 
notice of tlie Grovernment liy the occmrrence of repcaited 
famines; and at length the persevering genius of Sir 
Proby Cautley elaborated a splendid scheme, combining 
irrigation with a navigable canal. One of the most 
serious hindrances to its execution existed in the low 
level of the land across which the water from the 
Ganges must in the first instance be carried by artifice 
towards the districts most in want. Moreover, this low 
land was seamed by three broad watercourses, dry in 
the thirsty season, but rapid angry rivers when swollen 
by the rains, and so differing in level that each had 
to be traversed in a peculiar manner, — the canal had to 
be borne across the first, through the volume of the 
second, and literally beneath the bed of the third. 

Some notion of the costliness of tliese severcxl under- 
takings may be formed from the following brief account 
of one among their number : — The Solani river has 
been bridged by an aqueduct of stone, affording transit 
to the canal. It rests on fifteen arches, each spanning 
fifty feet, leaving a clear waterway of seven hundred and 
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fifty feet. The strength of the work is enormous, and 
its duration appears destined to be coexistent with that 
of the rocks on which it rests. It is supported by blocks 
of’ masonry sunk twenty feet below the river-bed, and 
measuring twenty feet in length and breadth. Huge 
piles protect each part from injury by the current ; and 
a full description of all the contrivances, multiform 
and ingenious beyond conception, by which it has 
been sought to secure the fabric from every accident 
imagination could anticipate, would fill a moderate 
volume. This acjucduct alone has cost not less than 
thirty lakhs. 

In its still unfinished state one cannot arrive at an 
accurate estimate of the total cost of th(‘. canal, but tlic 
best authorities consider it can hardly fall short of tAvo 
millions sterling. It is, moreover, worthy of remark 
that competent persons to whom the question has been 
submitted coincide in the belief that the fact of tap- 
ping the Ganges at Hurdwar, and the consequent 
abstraction of some 75 per cent of its sacred volume, 
will not materially enhance the difficulty of navigating 
the inferior Ganges— the fact being, that the outpour 
at Hurdwar is small compared with the surface-drain- 
age of the plains, and that this last is materially 
increased by the division of the original source. Ihus, 
notwithstanding the gigantic difficulties nature strewed 
in the path of this great enterprise, and the yet 
more imminent dangers of administrative jealousy and 
studied opposition, energetic science, combined with 
British capital and credit, have carried it to near upon 
completion ; and the fertilising clement is already con- 
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veyed in countless branches, dykes, and channels, to 
almost every village throughout a tract of country up- 
wards of eight hundred miles in length, and is supplied 
to every tiller of the soil on payment of a trifling tax, 
quite out of all proportion with the benefit diffused. 

This work alone might well suffice to stamj) on us 
the character of Indian benefactors ; and though it 
is but one of many undertakings of a similar nature, 
projected for the interest of the country, it yet may, 
from its proportions and the ability displayed in its 
construction, be not inaptly termed the father of re- 
munerative public works in India. Its remunerative 
character is of the truest kind, as steadily augmenting 
by the lapse of time ; its cost has been prodigious, and 
the revenues derived from it can hardly yet afford a full 
set-off against the money sunk : but in years to come, 
the constantly increasing density of population and 
value of the soil must ultimately adjust the balance, 
and leave it equally entitled to our admiration, whether 
as regarded from a mercantile or philanthropic point 
of view. ^ 

The school founded by Sir Proby Cautley has been 
well maintained by his successors in influencing the 
Indian Government in fixvour of non-military public 
works. Cawnpore was the point fixed for tlic canal to 
rejoin the sacred stream, and below this the ingenu- 
ity of man has been directed rather to repelling than 
attracting the waters of the Ganges. At Benares, 
after the river has received the waters of its tributa- 
ries, the Kallee-Nuddce, the Goomtee, and others, the 
average discharge, each second through the year, has 
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been estimated at two hundred and fifty thousand 
cubic liquid feet ; and by the latter end of July all 
the lower parts of Bengal contiguous to its banks 
are overfloAved, forming inundations of a hundred 
miles in width, where little appears above the surface 
of the flood save isolated villages and trees. Embar- 
kations of every kind then traverse the inland sea, 
those bound northwards availing themselves of a 
direct course, with comparatively still water, at a 
season when every stream has become a foaming tor- 
rent. Husbandry and grazing arc alike suspended, 
and the peasant sculls his 'boat across the fields that 
he, in other months, was wont to plough, happy if 
here and there an elevated slope still yudds him scanty 
herbage, for otherwise liis flocks and herds must die. 
AVhere nature has afforded some slight assistance, largi^ 
tracts are guarded jealously from inundation by means 
of costly and elaborate dams ; and here again abundant 
proof is given of the benefit of Wi'stern rule, and above 
all of the habits introduced by us of organising labour 
for a public' object, in the performamte of a task from 
which all private enterprise must necessarily shrink 
in prudence or despair. 

Passing from the Ganges to the valley of its sister 
stream, we find the white man’s ingenuity again at 
war with nature. A thousand miles above the sea 
there stands the ancient town of Attock, Avhose name, 
signifying “obstacle^” is said to have been given it 
under the presumption that no scrupulous Hindoo 
would venture farther to the westward. Here the 
Indus runs between banks so high that the enormous 
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increase of its waters during rains and meltings of the 
snow affects its depth alone. The rocky banks are 
formed of blackish slate, polished by the stream until 
they shine like marble, and between them one clear 
blue stream shoots past, with great rapidity, and an 
average depth of fifty feet throughout the year. Its 
st)eed is fatal to all ferry-transit, while its breadth 
and inaccessibility preclude as yet the possibility of 
bridge - construction. The river - bed is formed of 
boulders, washed from the feet of the Hindoo Koosh, 
and ever travelling south by the action of a powerful 
under-current. Nature, with her usual profusion, has 
thrown these many difficulties in the path of an easy 
access to the central table-lands of Asia. We, in our 
turn, have souglit to overcome them by evasion ratlier 
than by conquest, and, led by the fertile mind of 
(Joloncl Kobertson, have bent our efforts to carve out 
a subterranean passage. This tunnel has not yet at- 
tained completion. Simultaneously commenced from 
l)oth sides, some years witnessed satisfactory progress, 
and even wild Sittanas and Beloochees, whose instincts 
were opposed to such attempts at circumventing na- 
ture, looked forward to a speedy termination. Finance 
alone willed otherwise. The work was costly ; par- 
tially, perhaps, to disprove a native prophecy it had 
l)eeii undertaken, and who knows but what partially 
in obedience to such prophecy it has been now neglect- 
ed ? The pumps have ceased their work, and water 
lias obtained possession of the caverns excavated for 
purposes of communication. It may thus afford no 
uiapt example of that class of undertakings which 
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change character more than once in course of execu- 

o 

tion : left in its condition of to-day, it only represents 
so much capital expended idly and without return; 
and yet it is probable that further appropriation for 
its prosecution might have the result of verifying 
the sanguine expectations of its original designers, 
who fondly dreamt of a grand highway for Indo- 
Persian commerce, combining a political object with 
the raising of imperial revenue. 

Among recent 0 (‘cupants of the post of Secretary of 
Works in India, the names of (yolonels Yule and 
Strachey will long remain associated with the spending 
of the largest sums disbursed within the memoiy of 
man on any single undertaking ; and the outbreak of 
the mutiny and its suppression proved the more im- 
mediate source of this expenditure. It was generally 
felt that our future hold upon the country was much 
dependent on more rapid means of internal communi- 
cation than D4k Gharries or the Government bullock- 
train afforded, and the rendering accessible of certain 
districts either for the sake of health or the eradication 
of any local disaffection. The spending of the money 
thus determined on, was, after some discussion, placed 
under the control of the Government of India in the 
old established office of its Public Works. This was 
preferred for certain reasons to the organisation of a 
separate Railway Department, conducting operations 
on an independent footing under the authority of the 
Governor-General, as part and parcel of the great 
machine of Government itself. The construction oi 
these railways wtis regarded as a national object, de- 
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manding national aid, it might be even sacrifices ; and 
Lord Stanley and his colleagues of that day boldly 
grappled with the stern necessity, and set their shoulders 
to the wheel to raise by loans and bonds and guaran- 
tees, and every kind of credit and debenture, capital 
commensurate with the immensity of the task. But 
although the working of the machinery required for 
the design and execution of a strategic system of rail- 
communication between Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
and Mooltan, was intrusted to the Public Works 
Department, yet within that office, already over- 
grown and overworked, it was necessary to constitute 
an imperium in imperio, charged alone with railway 
business ; and the House of Commons coincided witli 
tli(3 Secretary of State for India in the advisability of 
a})pointing one possessed of technical qualifications 
Government Director of Indian Eailway Companies. 
This office, requiring deep acquaintance with almost 
every branch of human industry, was well conferred upon 
Mr Juland Danvers, who for some years past has spent 
his time according to requirement in personal inspections 
tliroughout the length and breadth of British India, 
and in rendering accounts, accompanied by viva voce 
cx})lanations, to the powers supreme in Westminster. 

One of the most interesting results the public 
derives from the punctual performance of the duties 
intrusted to Mr Juland Danvers, is the annual pre- 
sentation to both Houses of Parliament of a report, 
addressed by him to the Secretary of State for India in 
Gouncil, on Indian railway progress during the previous 
year. From a perusal of these reports it appears that 
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up to 1850 the coin spent on rail-construction in Her 
Majesty’s Indian dominions was within two hundred 
thousand pounds; and the amount of miles opened 
within the year referred to, 1850, was simply nil; 
whereas in both 1861 and 1862 upwards of seven 
hundred miles of rail were opened to the public, at a 
cost averaging in each case six millions sterling. Fur- 
ther, it is shown that the capital that has already been 
expended on Indian railways falls little short of sixty 
millions sterling,, whereof a third at least has accrued 
directly to the benefit of England through exportation of 
machinery and rails. For an expenditure of capital so 
ample we have, however, a fair share of labour done to 
show ; for the natural difficulties overcome by Indian 
rail-contractors rank sc^cond to none within the range 
of engineering skill. The works which bear the iron 
horse across the Thull and Bhore Ghdts are perhaps 
unparalleled in l)oldness of design and happy execu- 
tion; while the Sone viaduct, and the hundreds of miles 
of l)rick embankment through the Bengal fiats, aui 
probably unsurpassed in durative power and cost of 
workmanshij). 

The sections here referred to are but links of inter- 
communication between Calcutta and Bombay ; and to 
form any adequate idea of the work performed by rail- 
way kings in India, of the numerical strength of the 
imported artisans therein employed, and of the firm 
hold upon the country and its inhabitants thereby 
acquired, it would be necessary to dive deeper into the 
recesses of Parliamentary blue-books than is consistent 
with our immediate purpose. Still it is impossible to 
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consider with attention the remarkable figures above 
roughly quoted without arriving at some slight con- 
ception of the sudden impetus the introduction of the 
railway system must have given, in the substitution 
of a mutual commercial interest for one-sided military 
dominion. 

It is, moreover, fortunate that the introduction of 
this system should have taken place within the sequent 
reigns of liOrd Stanley and Sir Charles Wood — both 
statesmen of a practical type, superior to mere party 
strife, and who, following in the same broad track of 
progress, unbiassed by the narrow chains too often cast 
by a lifers experieiujc of power or opposition, have 
viewed with calm discussion the rival claims of many 
a, vexed item of expenditure, as placeable to capital 
or revenue account, or as to whether this branch-line 
or that should be admitted to the receipt of certain 
subsidies, by cbiving a far-fetched (piibble in a coach- 
iuid-six through some obscurely-worded Act of Par- 
liament. Happily indeed for the great interests in- 
volved, Lord Stanley and Sir Charles Wood have been 
permitted to direct the march of Indian railway enter- 
prise very much according to their own convictions, 
and have, of their wisdom, drawn a medium line be- 
tween the oft-opposed recpiirements of strategy and 
eonimcrce. 

Having reached this point, which tends to prove that, 
in the distribution of the sums at their disposal, neither 
remunerative nor unremunerative, martial nor pacific 
enterprises have seriously suffered at the hands of 
re(‘.ent Indian administrators, it may not be amiss to 
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pause a while from more immediate considerations, and 
enter on a brief comparison of the mode pursued by 
ancient despots in expending revenue and contracting 
debt with tliat which has distinguished Anglo-Indian 
rule. It is, we think, in the broad field of finance that 
India reaps the greatest benefit at our hands. Taxation, 
if higher in densely populated or singularly fertile 
districts than it was in former days, when these same 
districts were less tliickly peopled and their wealth had 
not attained maturity, is now at least more equally dis- 
tributed, and presses with greater ease on all. On the 
other hand, history bears record of the lavish sums that 
Ackbar s(piandered on the construction of vast palaces, 
destined to become nurseries of vice for the many 
thousands who could claim consanguinity by reason 
of polygamy or adoption, and who, ever multiplying 
and extending their fell influence fiirther and still far- 
ther from the palace gates, ultimately converted busy 
cities, like Delhi and Lucknow, into sinks of infamy 
and disorder. 

Such were the objects to which, in those days, tho 
taxation of a State was too often primarily directed. 
Some there were indeed, like Shahjehan, who exalted 
its use in the construction of buildings dedicated to 
their titular deities, or priceless mausoleums, like the 
Taj Meluil, rearing its proud head through three suc- 
ceeding decades, and swallowing up more wealth than 
could have been raked together, at that early date, even 
by oppression, for any other than a religious object. 
Yet both palatial and ecclesiastical structures, though 
essentially unremunerative in their character, may at the 
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time have rendered service by the employment of hordes 
of labourers and the consequent spread of skilled work- 
manship ; but their termination was invariably followed 
by the results necessarily attendant on a heavier taxation, 
both in men and money, than the circumstances of the 
laud permitted. Masses of men had been brought together 
to complete with all speed some shrine to an emperor's 
patron saint, in order that the old man's ashes might 
bo laid upon the altar of his own creative fancy ; but 
almost ere the ringing of the hammers was hushed in 
its completion the country fell a prey to himine and the 
sword. Agriculture had been neglected, and the hands 
that should have tilled the fields had been employed in 
carving stone; while peace, perchance, had held so long 
dominion in the minds of men as to breed reactionary 
desire for war. Then came the winter of that country's 
discontent. The marble screens afforded no protection 
from the pangs of hunger or the spread of dire disease. 
In the nation’s eye they remained, for a time at least, 
ol.)jects of deep veneration or contempt, according to the 
appreciation of the sovereign by whom they had been 
reared and the fickle sentiments of an ever-changing 
iniiltitude. However this may be, the accumulated ex- 
perience of past ages shows that ancient public works 
ill India, eloquent as they are as ever-living monuments 
of Ijygone dynasties and thrones, as surely paved the 
way to broadcast misery and want as our remunera- 
tive undertakings of to-day prove themselves unerring 
heralds of enhanced prosperity. 

A solitary example may suffice to illustrate this. 
On a spur of the Aravulli range, already noticed in a 
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former chapter, there stands an ancient eelebrated place 
of pilgrimage, which, according to the high authority 
of Colonel Tod, ranks beyond controversy among the 
most superb of Indian temples. It was, we are told, 
erected on the site of other shrines, dedicated in far 
gone days to Siva and to Vishnu ; and tradition records 
liow the original founder obtained the site from the 
Sirowee Eaja, by covering with silver coin as much 
ground as was required. In the centre of a court, that 
forms an outskirt of the main edifice, is a pagoda con- 
taining a colossal statue of the deified Coryphaeus of 
the Jains, composed of an alloy of several rich metals; 
and before the temple is an equestrian statue of its 
founder, Bimul Sah. It is estimated that this temple 
occupied a period of fourteen years in building, at a 
(nst of eighteen crores of Company’s rupees, besides 
sonic sixty lakhs^ spent in levelling the site itself. In 
close proximity there stands a seennd and more modern 
temple, dedicated to Nemminath, which those learned 
in inscriptions assert was built in 1236 ; and this is in 
its turn supported by two others, of still less antiquity 
and priiM), all, however, showing nearly equal symptoms 
of decay. The total cost of these buildings, into which 
must have entered largely the transport of the marble 
whereof they are constructed, must have exceeded 
twenty millions sterling, or one-third of our actual ex- 
penditure in Indian railway enterprise ; and it should 
not be overlooked, that in the distant ages when these 
mines of wealth were worked to such pernicious use, 
the country could have offered no comparison with it‘^ 
smiling aspect of to-day ; while its people, ignoring the 
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advantage of a foreign commerce, could but compare 
iinfavourably with wealthy Indian planters of the nine- 
teenth century. Lastly, it must be remembered that 
but one instance has been quoted of a long array of 
ruinous works; and it would be an easy matter to 
establish that the comparatively unimportant sums we 
have raised and spent in India for India's own advan- 
tage, are, to use an Eastern phrase, but as the ear of 
corn to a barley loaf, when weighed against the bound- 
less expenditure of an unproductive past. 

Ere we quit the subject of recent Indian rail-con- 
struction, space must be found to record the triumph of 
a principle which occurred during Lord Elgin's term 
of holding the viceroyalty. At first sight it forms but 
a trifling link in the great chain of rail-communication 
between CValcutta and Mooltan, but in reality it is sus- 
ceptible of extended interpretation, if taken as an in- 
dividual fact whereby to read the spirit of the times 
we live in ; for in it the march of progress may be 
traced, bringing remote military considerations into due 
subordination to tJic immediate needs of commerce by 
the conversion of a massive bastion into a city railway 
station. The last siege of Delhi was sufficiently pro- 
tracted to inspire respect in England for the lines of 
her defences; and the Cashmere Gate, with other spots, 
will probably remain familiar to many generations, 
from their having been the salient points of our suc- 
cesses. Yet there are other works less generally known, 
because of them strategic strength and consequent 
avoidance by our engineers. Foremost amongst these 
ranked the ancient Patan fort of Sclimgurh, on the 
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eastern bank of the Jumna, and communicating with 
the royal palace by a narrow bridge of stone. On this 
side Delhi was impregnable, at least to any means at 
our disposal in 18.57, and the military world was loath 
to cast away this advantage, questionable as it was in 
a fort wliich had so frequently changed hands. The 
money, therefore, granted to restore tlie battered works 
was concentrated on other weaker parts, and Selim- 
gurh was guarded with all jealousy from base con- 
tamination by the arts of peace, until at last the wav(\s 
of railway enterprise broke with fury uncontrollable 
against her storm-proof walls. Much discussion then 
ensued. Those there were who, loving Delhi dearly, 
loved their military prejudices more ; the formation of 
the ground, however, was such as to leave the railway 
(uigineers a choice of evils admitting of but little com- 
promise. If Delhi was to reap the full advantage of a 
railway, Selimgurh must sacrifice her hostile charactei’ ; 
and, after some years of doubt and indecision, the ques- 
tion was finally set at rest on personal inspection by 
Lord Elgin, who knew how to weigh improbable eveii- 
tualitics in the s(‘ales of practtical requinmient. 

The conversion above referred to could not be cflbcted 
without consideralde expenditure ; and the expectation 
of saving some few lakhs was not without its influ cik'p 
on those who estimate works of public utility by tla 
rate of interest to l)e obtained on capital invested. The 
English House of Commons often thinks, that when it 
iias accorded sanction to an outlay of some millions on 
Works or Education, it has done a liberal thing — plum- 
ing itself upon expending larger sums on foreign than 
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domestic soil ; and country members often measure 
plans and undertakings by the standard of the local 
interests with which they are themselves associated — 
for, after all, opinions must be formed more in accord- 
ance with one's own experience than on the pleading of 
an interested counsel. ‘Thus, while great safety lies 
undoubtedly in the necessity of home sanction, if only 
from its impedimentary action, at times a heavier drag 
may be therel)y applied to the national wheels than is 
( *01111 terbalanced by the benefit derived from what is 
often really over-caution and a false economy. The 
main remedy lies, of course, in local legislation ; and it 
is our firm belief that in this respect a wider scope 
of power should lie left to the supreme and jircsidency 
f'ouiudls in determining on the conduct of local enter- 
prises than has been previously the practice — suliject 
of necessity, liow<ivcr, to ultimate control by the pre- 
scril)ing of jin imperial margin beyond which neither 
(l('l)t nor guarantee might be imnirred. 

The system now in force is the cause of constant 
trouble and delay in the passage of a scheme, in all its 
stages of design and execution, through tlie widely 
ramifying weary charm (*]s of local, supreme, and par- 
liamentary legislation, and the prodigious difficulties 
growing out of a closer knowledge of this subject have 
hitherto been powerful enough to impede a simplifying 
laoccss. Mutiny and debt, and the great names of 
ilson, Laing, Trevelyan, have succeeded one another 
with such rapidity in the last few years, as to leave, one 
would imagine, little time for passing more than meas- 
ures of paramount importance ; and the only cause for 
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wonder is, that so much has been effected. We cannot 
tell whether history will pronounce the credit of the 
manifold results obtained due to one man or to many ; 
but until the wisdom of the future shall have passed 
its sentence on events still recent, we may be permitted 
to retain a firm belief that, after making ample discount 
for some errors, the untiring zeal displayed in tlie 
administration of India by the Maharaja Wood of 
Westminster affords, perhaps, the readiest key to tlie 
solution of this problem. 

Abandoning tliis train of tliought, we sliall now pro- 
ceed to a short examination of India’s financial status 
of to-day. Her annual accounts are presented to the 
House of Commons in two ])ai*ts — the one compiisino’ 
finance transactions within tlie limits of continental 
India ; tlie other, styled the home aei^ounts, consistiiii* 
mainly of interest on debts incurred and credits held or 
due in England. Part I. is far the most comprehensive, 
and its first care is laudably directed to presenting to 
the world a comjilete tabular statement of the gross and 
net revenue for the year, the charges of collection, and 
other payments for which those' revenues are responsilde 
— the whole for more ge'neral comprehension being cein- 
verted into sterling money, at the rate of two shillings 
the rupee. 

The total income varies with the circumstances of 
each year, but probalily may, for some time hence, be 
roughly stated as bordering on five-and-forty million 
})ounds. A glance at this account shows at once the 
large proportion of revenue derived from land, amount- 
ing, as it does, to 45 per cent upon the total income. 
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riie remaining 55 per cent of gross receipts is subdivided 
under headings similar to those which enter into every 
European budget. Assessed taxes, customs, interest on 
capital accounts, and mixed incomings from remunera- 
tive Departments, such as the Post Office or Telegraph, 
tacli has its assigned place in this tabular statement. 
The two gTcat Government monopolies of salt and opium 
represent over five and eight millions sterling rcspec- 
lively, and these, togcither with th(‘. large projjortion 
(l(u*ived from land, fonn the special characteristics of 
our Indian budgets. From this hasty survey it may 
be gathered with what anxiety Indian finance regarded 
Lord C^anning’s latest measures for the sale of waste 
lands, and the ultimate redemption of the land-tax. 
The carrying out of these measures, and their practical 
adjustment to tlui necessities of the State, was left as a 
l(\gacy to his successor, who was moreover pledged to 
the removal of the uneasy burden of the income-tax 
from native shoulders at the earliest moment compatible 
w ith financial pressure, and, if not soonei-, certainly at 
the (‘xpiry of the five years for which it had been im- 
])osed. A cry had, moreover, gone abroad against the 
( oiitinuance of Government monopolies as a source of 
iH'venue ; and unless the hand of the Governor-General 
should stem the revolutionary tide then liearing down 
upon our treasuries, it would be left to tluj devices of 
^li* Laing’s successors to meet an annual expenditure 
approaching . five-and-forty millions, from practically 
little else than the resources of their own unaided brains. 
l>ut things were not permitted to arrive at such a pass. 
The action of the Government was stayed in Waste 
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Lands Sales, and practical restrictions were so imposed 
as to impede the future legislation by which alone these 
measures could too hastily be carried out. 

Revenue has here been dealt with at greater length 
than is necessary for an account of Treasury outgoings, 
and this for two reasons : first, because expenditure has 
already had its say, and must now be left to plead its 
own great cause ; and, secondly, because it is marked 
by none of those protective peculiarities incidental to 
our Indian incoiuings. 

Part II., or home accounts, may briefly be disposed 
of. They include the payment of about two millions 
interest guaranteed to railway companies. Further, a 
charge of £120,000 per annum for the establishment of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, numbering 
near four hundred souls ; and prominent on the list of 
expenditure we find a long array of charitable allow- 
ances to widows, orphans, invalids, who by their num- 
ber prove that India is a costly appanage to England, 
at least in human life. 

Thus India under the Crown is something more than 
a mere commercial enterprise, and her agency is now 
directed to something higher than that at which tlie 
Company aimed. The ambition of the Crown concern- 
ing India is not so much that her stocks should be 
quoted so superior to par as to enable bond-holders to 
realise colossal fortunes, as that the destiny of a hun- 
dred and forty millions of her subjects should be worked 
out in accordance with the usages prescribed by the 
combined civilisation of the East and West; and there- 
fore it is that the total of the revenue affords fair index 
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to the actual expenditure. The days of old are counted 
out, when galleons laden to the water’s edge with trea- 
sure were regarded as the natural products of colonial 
possessions. India no longer forms an orchard of 
pagoda trees for England’s younger sons to shake : her 
value to us is that of an almost boundless field for the 
investment of energy and capital ; and hence the bal- 
ance-sheet at the termination of each financial year 
shows a long array of figures, wcllnigh matched in 
every proportion — the revenue but slightly in excess of 
all legitimate requirements, whatever small excess there 
is being carried to tlic credit of ensuing years in the 
substantial shape of hard rupees. 

Surely these things arc worthy of being written. 
Tlie outside world has not yet fully realised the high 
importance of the transfer from the Company to the 
Crown. It is argued that events repeat themselves, 
and that even as the Company to-day has been com- 
pelled by accidental pressure to give way, and ulti- 
mately retire from action, so later commercial interests 
must reassume pre-eminence, driving political philan- 
tliropists from the scene of India’s future. But be 
this as it may, let each theory be heard in turn, if 
only to its own detriment. We have it on right 
good authority that “ all this world’s a stage,” wherein 
we all are players, having entrances and exits in accord- 
ance with set rules which we happily for us ignore ; 
and the day must come at length when dreams of 
perfect trust, between what mischief-mongers love to 
eall the subject races and ourselves, shall attain real- 
isation in mutual bearance and forbearance, based 
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Oil confidence in ii common future tind the wealth of 
past experieiKie. 

In conclusion, we permit a native statesman of groat 
experience and al)dity in dealing witli finance, to 
speak for his country and himself on the question of 
the modm opermdi for raising annually what moneys 
are required under the present regime to keep our 
Government of India alive. The memorandum where- 
in he has expressed his views was prepared while the 
oppressive weight of the income-tax still remained upon 
the shoulders of the Indian people. In the removal 
of this unpopular source of revenue, which Mr Wilson 
first imposed for a limited period only as a war tax, 
or we nright almost say Ui roti'ihution on the Indian 
people for the calamities of 1857, the Government 
of India has but kept its pledged tioth ; and it must 
be very many years before our Indian accounts dis- 
play such a surplus, after providing for the extinc- 
tion of debt incurred, as to justify those by whom 
public burdens are imposed in reducing a taxation 
which the country becomes each year more able to 
sustain, and of which each year a larger share falls, 
directly or indirectly, on European immigrants, who 
derive from the stability of our rule equal if not 
greater benefits than the native subjects of the land. 

Under these circumstances, the removal of the hated 
income-tax but opens the ap)proa(!h to other means of 
raising money ; and so long as more than half of 
what wc want comes straight from the pocket of the 
native into our own, in the shape of land-tax and 
the Government monopolies of salt and opium, se 
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long shall we maintain that the native has a right 
to make his feelings known, even outside the walls 
of those mixed Council Chambers established for the 
purpose. 

A few words here on the subject of this land-tax 
may not be out of place before proceeding to the 
consideration of the memorandum with which this 
chapter closes. The hict is that the Land Revenue 
System, on wliich so many lances liavc been broken 
by anxious students of Anglo-Indian Injustice, is one 
that recommends itself to the native mind by imme- 
morial practice, based on the doctrine that the original 
j)roprietory right to the soil is vested in the Govern- 
imuit de facto. Owing, however, to the prodigality 
of long lines of dynasties, by whom, in token of ap- 
jiroval or reward, lands free of revenue had constantly 
1)0011 granted, it happened that great tracts became 
exempt from tlicir due share of taxation, causing cither 
considerable loss of revenue to Government, or en- 
hanced Imrdens on unexempted lands. This trouble 
^rew with the extension of our rule, and at length 
i V)inniissioners were appointed to examine all titles 
to exemption. The sphere of their action, limited 
at first to provinces on attachment, was gradually 
extended to those long subject to our dominion ; but 
the principle involved was so familiar to the native 
tiiind, that though it might cause private vexation 
to landowners whose documentary or other evidence 
liad disappeared with lapse of time, it was insufficient 
hj produce a general irritation. Without, however, 
<^‘iitering into the propriety and policy of a measure 

Q 
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that natives at least can understand, and far prefer to 
many of our more elaborate fiscal systems, we would 
only plead that the fact of its existence, causing as 
it does half our Anglo-Indian revenue to accrue 
directly from the soil, entitles the children of that 
soil to a voice in all decisions of a nature to affect 
their welfare. 

‘‘The experience,’^ one author tells us, “which en- 
ables a man to write on the subject of Eastern govern- 
ment tends to blunt his sym})athies, and in some degree 
to injure his moral sense.” “Torture and lawlessness” 
were so famiUar to this writer, as to render him “ con- 
scious of not f(jeling as he ought when wrong is done to 
individuals and nations.” This truly is a sad picture of 
a human mind after a very fie.v years in India; but were 
the condition of moral oblicpiity described confined to the 
producers or consumers of such highly-flavoured literary 
food, it might not be necessary to undeceive a sensa- 
tion-loving public. When, however, the disorder affects 
the minds of men in office like Mr Seton Karr, lat(^ 
Se(n’etary to the (Government of Bengal, making him 
write of certain land-revenue-raising machinery, “that 
('.acli day produced its list of victims, and the good for- 
tune of those who escaped but added to the pangs of 
tlie crowd who came forth from the shearing -house 
shorn to the skin, unable to work, ashamed to beg, con- 
demned to penury ; ” and when we are further told hy 
the graphic. Mr Kaye that “of 3500 estates, great and 
small, three-fifths were confiscated,” in the course of hut 
one local land-tenure incpiiry, — we must confess that 
the truth-seeking world is under great obligation to tlic 
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calm judicial pen of Sir Charles Jackson, for demonstrat- 
ing in a recent work that the title here set aside was not 
the title to land, but the title to hold it free from the 
payment of land-tax ; that there was no ousting from 
l^ossession in these cases — a resumption of the right to 
the land-tax only, and not a resumption of the land 
itself. 

From this digression we shall now return to the salt 
monopoly, to wliic-h, second only to the income-tax, the 
writer of the following inemoranduin draws attention. 
In tlie days we livu in, this is perliaps the greatest 
abuse of power extant in any civilised portion of the 
globe. Along certain frontiers of the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Eajpootana, a boundary-line is drawn, cut- 
ting off the sparsely ])02)ulated producing districts from 
the neiglibouring lands, densely peopled by consumers, 
tlie ]iatui‘c of whose food demands a liberal use of salt 
ill its pre])aration, not only to render it wholesome, but 
]>alatal)le to tlie taste. This line has been drawn upon 
aibitrary principles that render the most elementary 
conditions of existence dissimilar in adjoining village 
liainlets. Along it a hedge of thorn, strictly emblema- 
tical of the duty it performs, has beim planted, winding 
for many hundred miles across an open countiy, some- 
times fertile, sometimes barren, heedless of mountains, 
streams, and all those marks by which the hand of 
nature traces lines for the division of mankind. This 
lu'dge is kept intact by a large and costly staff of cus- 
toms’ officers, and represents, in its eternal presence to 
the view, a cordon more intolerable to the freedom of 
native tliought and action than any Continental octroi. 
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passport, or other fiscal system, since the abolition of 
the gabelle or the hated corvde. The people of those 
districts live, as it were, in permanent quarantine; 
smuggling is of course extensively practised, and each 
day gaps are found to need repair along this rude 
financial hedge, or men and women are detected in the 
act, and made to pay a penalty, certainly not likely to 
spread a general belief among the poorer classes of the 
benefit our sway confers. The monotony of the hedge 
is only broken . at intervals by gates, where roads are 
crossed, and here and there by stations of police. The 
whole system is known as that of salt cliokees ; and 
considering the inconvenience and injustice, and the 
heavy charges for collecting the revenue accruing from 
it, we must confess, and not without regret, that tlu' 
writer of the memorandum now before us has treatcnl 
the abuse with an exceeding moderation, that might, 
who knows, })erhaps not unjustly be attributed to his 
ignorance of our desire to govern righteously, or els(i to 
familiarity with other modes of raising revenue equally 
questionable in morality and political economy. 

In this memorandum it will be also seen that the 
native mind conceives that indirect taxation lies easier 
on the slioulders of the Indian people than any kind 
of direct taxation, in the equitable collection of which 
domestic sanctity must be invaded, and ^‘minute in- 
quiries” are rendered necessary. Still natives must 
remember that our administration of India is a costly 
one, that security for life and property is a plant requir- 
ing in Asia much artificial training and support, and 
that we also arc labourers worthy of our hire. A large 
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voice as to the least objectionable mode of raising this 
liire wc willingly accord the native ; but if he selects, 
on mature reflection and by gradual legislation, the 
system of accumulated indirect taxation, he must be 
prepared for a period when the condition of India will 
resemble that of England, where, in the words of Sydney 
Smith, “ Taxes were piled on taxes until they readied 
(wery article which enters into the mouth, or covers the 
back, or is placed under foot ; taxes upon every tiling 
which it is pleasant to see, liear, feel, smell, or taste ; 
taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion ; taxes on 
everything on earth, and in the waters under the earth 
— on everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at 
liome ; taxes on the source which pampers man s appe- 
tite, and the drug whi(4i restores him to health ; on the 
( rmine wliich decorates the judge, and the rope which 
liangs the criminal ; on the poor man’s salt and the rich 
Ilian’s spice ; on the brass nails of the coffin and the 
rililions of the bride. The schoolboy whips his taxed 
top ; the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with 
a taxed bridle, on a taxed road ; and the dying English- 
man, pouring his medicine which has paid seven per 
cvnt into a spoon that has paid fifteen per cent, flings 
liiinself back upon the chintz bed which has paid 
twenty-two per cent, makes his will on an eight-pound 
stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary who 
bus paid a licence of a hundred pounds for the privilege 
of putting him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from two to ten per cent. Besides 
the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him 
in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to posterity 
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on taxed marble, and he is then gathered to his fathers 
to be taxed no more.” 

Finally, it must ))e remembered that Persian is the 
language in wliicdi the writer of the memorandum has 
been aecustomed to prepare state -papers, and that 
div ision hy ten is the simplest method of calculating 
rupees in pounds sterling. 


MmORANDUM BY THE HONOURABLE RAJA DINKUR RAO 

ON THE FINANCE OF THE COVERNMENT. 

From the Budget it will be seen that when tin; 
po])ulation of British India,, which is about 140,000,000, 
is compared with the income, which is 420,000,000 
rupees, the average will be about 3 rupees per lu'ad. 
When this average is compared with that of the native, 
states, the population of which is about 48,400,000, 
and the income 130,000,000 rupees, it is equal to it, if 
not greater. But from the estimate of the recei])ts aiul 
expenditure of the year 1856 it is seen that the total 
income was about 300,000,000 rupees. It must he 
considered that during this short time the income is 
much increased. It is clear that this increase is not 
merely from the land revenue, but from the taxes auJ 
duties also. Now, judging from this, it does not appear 
proper to increase this amount beyond what may be 
added from the improvement in the land revenue. B 
is neccssaiy for the Government to give attention, as 
much as practicable, to decreasing the taxes and duties. 
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It will be deemed right to give attention in certain 
cases to decrease the expenditure. The amount thus 
saved will be usefully applied to continue to some 
officers proper amount of pay suitable to their stations, 
and to maintain chowkees on roads and in cities, towns, 
&c., which are at present reduced. It is also necessary 
that some balance should remain in tlie hands of the 
Government for the use of the State and to pay the 
interest and some amount of tlie delit. But from this 
Budget so much appears impossible. Such being the 
case, it is obvious, from the remission of the license-tax, 
how much tlie comfort of the people is at the heart of 
llic Government. The sulijects should understand from 
this that, when an opportunity will jnesent itself, the 
Government will no doubt lessen, as much as possible, 
their burden of taxes and duties. From the present 
Budget it is seen that, although the Government has 
rt'duced so much its expenditure, still the expendi- 
ture amounts to the same sum of in (tome, which is 
420,000,000 rupees. From this the reflecting persons 
will think that the Government necessarily recpiires 
this amount of income, and they must therefore pay it. 
\t is also just for the subjects to pay the Government 
lor being protected. Though this is the case, still the 
Government must pay attention to relieve the sulijccts 
from the pressure of several kinds of regulations on 
taxes and duties, considering that the people of Hindo- 
stan do not like them. By this means the people will 
h(" left free to perform their occupations with ease. The 
Government, therefore, instead of increasing that pres- 
‘^ure, should decrease it as much as practicable, in such 
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a way that it should not incur loss to itself, and the 
people should be satisfied. 

In receiving money from the people it is difficult to 
please all entirely. There is no transaction which shall 
not be open to some kinds of objection. But it is 
])ro})er for the Government to take money from the 
people and also to look at their convenience. 

Though I am not acquainted with the Government 
financial system, yet what I think better to be done is 
as follows : — 

Some of the following items that will appear proper 
may he made a source of income in lieu of thos('. that 
should be abolished. This system will be, to some 
extent, in accordance to tlie native custom. Though, 
owing to their being long abolislied by the Governnumt, 
these duties will be less liked at first, still, owing to 
their being of the nature of an indin^.ct tax, they will 
be liked by the people when all other imposts that are 
hereafter mentioned arc totally abolished. 

My opinion also is that indirect taxes should b('. 
taken, because, though an indirect tax affects all, yet 
it is taken from a few persons. But the process of 
r(‘alising these duties should be easy. The Government 
should pay attention only to make up the amount of 
its income, and not to the extending its interfin^encci 
and making minute inquiries, which prevent the people 
from following their occupations. There is no need to 
describe this here in detail. 

Tobacco , — Supposing that a person requires about 
ten seers of toba(ico annually, so, at the highest rate of 
five seers per rupee, he spends about two rupees every 
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year. Were he obliged to buy at the rate of four seers, 
he would not find it very inconvenient. From this, in 
proportion to the population, exempting those that are 
not to be taken into considerntion, an estimate can be 
formed of the income that can lie realised. Though the 
people will feel a little inconvenience from this duty, 
because tobacco is used by many, still this article is not 
so useful as the salt in his nourishment. The use of 
this article is generally a matter of liabit. Jlut when 
the income-tax, the duty on salt, and all other direct 
taxes and duties, are abolished, this indirect- tax, without 
being moi'c*. inconvenient to the people, will, I think, be 
(‘oiiducive to their comfort. 

Iktcd Lea res. — 'I'lic same is the (*as(' witli bt4-al 
leaves. Estimating that each man consumes about 
two leaves (ivery day, or 7.50 per year, their value to 
the highest ratci will be about 12 annas. 

Stamp Papers . — If it b(‘ deemed impossible to abo- 
lish all the stamps and fees, the following only should 
be kept and all others abolished: — 

1. A fe(' at tJie rate of half an anna per rupee should 
be taken from the d(‘crce-holder aft(T he has obtained 
money in satisfaction of his decree. 

2. A bond of sah' or mortgage of immovable property. 

3. A warrant of pleaders. 

If it will be said that, owing to there being no stamps 
to mark papers, opportunity will be given to commit 
forgeries, there is already a law to punish such offences; 
or, if it be deemed proper, a paper having a Govern- 
uunit seal affix(?d to it should be sold for such purposes 
at the price of other common papers. 
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Cloth— k fee on stamping new cloth should be 
taken. Each man requires on an average two rupees 
for liis cloth annually. From this an estimate can be 
made that at the rate of I anna per rupee on common 
cloth, and one anna on silken and embroidered cloth, 
I of an anna at an average rate will be levied from 
each person. But the cloth that comes from England 
should be exempted, because customs duty is already 
taken on it ; but in order to have a mark on it, it 
should be stamped. 

The same system of stamping should be observed 
with regard to weights and measures. 

From all this it appears that the deficit in the Gov- 
ernment income, whicli will occur from al^olishing 
other taxes and duties, will be made up from thes(', 
imposts. If something should be wanting to make 
good the income, a small fee should be imposed on 
weighing all articles. This system is prevalent in 
India from the earliest days. The British Govern- 
ment has abolished it. It will not be difficult to bring 
this system into operation, for it is now a })ractice tliai 
those who Weigh things receive something from those 
in whose behalf they weigh. The same persons will 
receive the contracts for the tax and pay to the Gov- 
ernment the amount. This will be less inconvenient 
to the people than other imposts, and it is also accord- 
ing to their customs. 

ITEMS THAT SIIOUTD BE ABOLTSIIED. 

Income-Tax , — Though it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take income-tax from the people, yet it is 
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evident how much all classes of people complain 
against it, and it is clear that they arc obliged, besides 
paying the tax, to suffer much inconvenience from the 
regulations connected with it. It is therefore neces- 
sary to abolish it at once. There is no doubt that the 
income which is realised from this impost can be made 
up from some of those items that are above mentioned. 

Salt , — It is necessary to decrease the duty on salt, 
for salt is the principal thing in the nourishment of all 
('lasses of people, and, owing to its being (h^ar, the poor 
are exposed to much inconvenience. For instance, each 
man consumes about 9 seers of salt annually. At Agra 
th(i rate of salt is about (1 seers per rupee, so that each 
man requires 1 ^ rupee per annum for his salt ; while at 
blmrtpore, Kurrowlcc^, &c., it can be obtained at about 
18 seers per rupee, that is, each man expends rupee 
per annum ; so that the people arc obliged to buy salt 
so dear Avithin such a short distance of where it is 
ehea]:). In such places the duty must be so much 
reduced that the salt may be obtainable at not less 
than 12 seers per rupee. 

Opium . — The increased duty on opium Avill not, I 
tliink, stand at the present rate ; for this article is gen- 
( vally consumed by the Chinese, who, perceiving the 
high rate of Indian opium, will commence to produce 
it in their own country to supply their Avants — consc- 
(juently the demand for the Indian opium will be less, 
aiid production stopped. This case, therefore, ought to 
h(‘. taken into consideration, and the duty to be reduced 
to the former rates. By this redvu'lion the future de- 
ficit in the Government income and loss to the people 
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will be saved, and an obligation will be conferred upon 
those cultivators who pay lakhs of rupees of land- 
revenue, and indeed on many labouring classes of 
India. 

On Stamp . — The stamp-duty is considered by some 
only an easy source of realising the Government in- 
come; but it is obvious from the stamp regulation that 
the former stamps, together with those that are recently 
introduced, do not leave the people to perform their occu- 
pations freely. They are required to buy stamps in every 
transaction of life, and at every step of every proceed- 
ing. Besides this they have also to bear other losses 
on account of stamps. It is not proper for the Gov- 
ernment to take any duty, or Avish to have money for 
giving justice, but it is right to keep the way of justice 
open as much as possible. For these reasons this 
impost must be reduced as much as practicable. 

Municipal Taxes and Chowkeedaree . — The munici- 
pal taxes and chowkeedaree should also be, if possible, 
abolished. If it be impossible, the Government should 
reckon the chowkeedaree tax, which is established for 
protecting the people in its income from other sources. 
And, if the municipal system is to be continued, there 
should not be several sorts of taxes and duties imposed 
on the people for this purpose, except that which shall 
be approved by the inhabitants of the locality. The 
Government should also become a sharer in the work. 
The authority on the spot should act as one of the 
municipal body. 

These and all other taxes and duties which may pre- 
vent people from following their occupations freely 
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should be abolished. As the Government income can 
be made up from the taxes and duties on the items 
above mentioned, there is no objection to abolish all 
other imposts. What I mean is this, that there should 
be no other tax or duty except those that are described 
as the sources of income. I hope that by this means 
there shall be left little cause for the people to be dis- 
contented, because they will be saved from the oppres- 
sion and left to perform their occupations unmolested. 
This system is in accordance to their custom, and will 
not, I think, be much different from the policy of the 
Government. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS IN HINDOSTAN. 

The dreams of the (jliivalrous Dupleix were not des- 
tined to fulfilment, and French iiitiaii^ues in the Carnatic 
and MaliratLi States were ultimately ])uried in the 
graves of r)Ourquien and of Lally. All tliat now remains 
to mark the past designs of Franco are some few specks 
on the horizon of our Indian possessions, the names of 
which are seldom quoted in tlie marts of policy or com- 
merce. 

Of these Pondicherry chiims })re-eminence to-day as 
still boasting of some sliglit mercantile importance, the 
more political settlement of Chandernagore having long 
since fallen into insignificance and decay, by reason of 
its close proximity to Fort William. Yet beyond tliis 
statement of the de facto prominence of Pondicherry as 
the coramenhal and political miiinspring of French 
possessions in East India, naught remains to tell of in- 
terest to the general reader. Her exact position, popu- 
lation, and pretensions are items that concern herself 
alone, and as su(*h need no comment at our hands. 

Seventeen miles above Calcutta, and fuiHier removed 
from the insalubrious mouth of the Hoogly, the 
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traveller catches sight, on turning a long reach, of 
what appears a large well-built emporium of trade. 
Chandernagore, with its ruined quays and past remains 
of greatness, contrasts strangely with many of our 
modest Indian coast-stations, and the system of com- 
mercial makeshifts frequently resorted to by the prac- 
tical merchants of Great Britain. Still this is not 
surprising, for the endeavours of France to plant her 
foot in India were prompted by national pride and 
jealousy of the rapidly increasing colonial importance of 
other nations in tlui seventeenth century ; while in our 
case a company of merchants sued for and obtained a 
(juasi recognition from the English Crown, with leave 
to establish factories within certain geograjdiical restric- 
tions, and enjoy specified monopolies, imperilling their 
own lives and capital at their own sole risk. 

IFerein lies the radical difference between English 
and French colonial enterprise. Botli started from the 
principh*. that the rights of the infidel inhabitants of 
foreign climes were subordinate to those acquired by 
Christian discovery and conquest ; but whereas England 
contented herself with giving tardy encouragement and 
a scant support to her successful adventurers, not heed- 
ing those who failed, France ever took upon herself to 
oiganise each struggling settlement in distant and un- 
(;ongcnial climes upon a Governmental basis, and deemed 
it incumbent on her to sustain her sovereign rights, and 
the honour of her Hag, wherever it had once been rashly 
planted. 

The most successful of French colonies originated in 
the days of Huguenot contention, when some patrioti(; 
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leaders of the persecuted party conceived the idea of a 
refuge beyond the sea,, where they could still work in 
peace for the glory of the mother country; and the 
Government, siiiToundcd by cmbaiTassment, was not 
sorry to accept an outlet for disaffected elements. With 
repeated cliaiige at home, however, came changes in the 
character and composition of the joint-stock companies 
then trading to the West. But tliough Jesuit influence 
eventually supplanted Galvinistic, Canada still grew 
and flourished. TJic unerring genius of Colbert rendered 
him a stanch supporter of maritime and commercial 
enterprise; audit was not till the war of 1756 that 
Canada, after a gallant struggle', accrued to the British 
Crown, y et tlie memory of France did not altogether die' 
witJi Montcalm on the heights of Al)raham ; for now, after 
a century of our dominion, blue-books are printed by Her 
Majesty’s command at Montreal, Queliee*, and Ottawa, 
counting moiuiy in pounds sterling, Imt written in a 
foreign tongue, wbich lias outlived a change of masters. 

From this somewhat irrelevant digression on the 
failure of France in the West to reap the fruits of col- 
onisation and foreign industry, we may turn in a fitting 
frame of mind to the study of her doings in the East, 
where she had to grapple with still greater difiiculties, 
and failed yet morij conspicuously. 

The two positions are indeed somewhat opposed. In 
the West, France found far-spreading sparsely-peopled 
plains thirsting for the colonising element. She, flat- 
tered by the returns which the virgin soil yielded to 
the emigrant’s first touch, bestowed much gratitude 
upon this country, and ultimately struck so firm a hold 
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as to leave the impress of her nationality on large 
masses of the population. In the East a very different 
combination of conditions awaited the arrival of her 
explorers. There old-established faiths and empires 
vied with one another for mastery in the hcfirts and 
minds of forty separate peoples. Moreover, of all 
European nations, France was the last to take the field 
ill India. Her first efforts to establish herself there were 
repulsed at Surat liy the united action of the Dutch 
and English, and a subsequent attempt to seize on 
Trincomalce was likewise unsuccessful. Later she 
maintained herself at Mailapur, “the City of Peacocks,"’ 
near Madras, for a period of two years ; but it was not 
until 1G72 that she made good her title to consideration 
as an Indian landholder by the purchase from the 
nejapoor llaja of the town of Pondicherry and ninety- 
two adjacent villages, tolerably well watered by the 
little river Gingy. 

Having, however, once acquired a footing, the French, 
backed more directly by their Government than we, 
had larger means at their command ; and French gold, 
working in a jiolitical sense, for a time outbade indi- 
vidual Anglo-Saxon enterprise. It must remain a 
doul)tful problem whctlier, bad not European wars, 
tapping the sources of her wealth, endt‘.d in constant 
maritime defeat, France might not have p)layed tlie 
Eastern role which happy accident appears to have 
reserved for us. All we know is, that so surely as 
war broke out in Europe between France and Eng- 
hind, those small isolated spots in India where the 
bourbon flaor or tricolor waved changed hands ; and 
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liistory records that Pondicherry and the other settle- 
ments were captured by the British on the outbreak 
of hostilities in 17()1, 1778, 1793, and 1803. They 
were finally restored to France at the general pacifi- 
cation of 1815 ; but since that date their rights and 
boundaries have been confined within certain narrow 
limits and restrictions. Dupleix's capital of Chandcr- 
nagore, for instance, has been deprived of the sanctity 
of asylum, and only permitted to maintain a specified 
num])er of municipal police — the French flag being 
hoisted without the right of military enlistment within 
the territory it covers. Ruined buildings, grassy 
quays, a swollen river, ill - lo'pt within its rotting 
banks by mouldering sea-walls; a commandant with 
nothing to command, an administrator with little to 
administer; such are the leading features of one and 
every French settlement in India to-day. In Malie, 
Carical, and specially Yanaon on the Orissa coast, 
these characteristics arc enlivened by ecclesiastical ad- 
venture, these places being professedly rather stations 
for influencing native minds through missionary chan- 
nels, than outlets for the pent-up commerce of a con- 
tinent smiling for relief and foreign wares. Yet if 
France now bases her colonial dominion on the sullragi' 
of religion, she builds her house on sand : for having 
herself passed through the ordeal of unbelief, she has 
lost much of the strength of personal conviction ; 
while should she on the contrary seek to flatter the 
religious prejudices of others, she would find that 
natives have become too much accustomed to religi- 
ous renegades to attach a vast importance to the arts 
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of those, like Klebcr and Desaix, who hastily embrace 
the forms of worship that prevail at any Eastern shrine. 

The position of Yanaon is equally curious and in- 
structive, regarded from a social, political, or ecclesi- 
astical point of view. The tortuous Frank appears 
to have sought a spot, equally well suited for the 
propagation of commerce or the Roman Catholic 
faith ; and in this vain pursuit has failed in the 
attainment of either end in view. Tlie eldest son of 
the Church, ever attempting to distil inlluence from 
the headcpiarters of some foreign creed, was little 
likely to overlook entirely the sacred Delta, of tlui 
Alahanuddi, the cradle of Hindooism. Hence mis- 
sionary fathers turned to the discovery of some inlet 
on that rugged superstitious coast whence they might 
sally forth to fulfil their destiny. Combining Jug- 
gernaut with trad(.‘, and hoping to conciliate both 
Cod and man, they hit upon Yanaon, situate at the 
l)ifurcation of the Godavery and Coringa, in a low- 
lying land seamed by sluggish streams and reeking 
with ague and pestilential fever. 

At the convenient and safe distance of little more 
tlian two degrees northward along the coast, and 
equally accessible by land or water, stand the far-fiimed 
rooric temples, dedicated to Krishna., Balorama, and 
Kali. These, with their co-deities, including the mon- 
key god Huniman, exemplify the realistic tendencies 
of Hindoo mythology, if we may credit the following 
record of their appetites as officially published in the 
‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society' : — ‘‘The provisions 
fiirnished daily for the idols consist of 220 seers of rice, 
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97 seers of kallai, 24 of mung, 188 of clarified buffa- 
loes' butter, 90 of molasses, 35 of vegetables, 100 of 
milk, 13 of spices, 20 of salt, and 22 of lamp-oil. So 
insatiable arc the appetites of the idols that they eat 
fifty-tAvo times a-day, and give occupation to nearly 
four liundrcd cooks; the gates are cautiously shut 
during the presentation of food, and none but a few 
personal servants of the idols arc allowed to be present. 
While the meal lasts the hundred and twenty dancing- 
girls attached to the temple dance and sing in the room 
of ma,ny pillars.'’ We are further told that a grand 
festival which these gods annually hold occurs in the 
month of March, when the. moon is of a certain age 
after the sun has entered Aries. On these occasions 
many thousand men, women, and children harness 
themselves to the sacred cars, and llrahmins stationed 
on the platform sing and repeat fanaticid stories, accom- 
panied by ap])ropriate gestures, which are Imiled by the 
multitude with sounds and movements of applause. 1 1 
was on these annual excursions that, accordiim to our 
old belief, a large j)roportion of the votaries of the cause; 
and glory of Poorie were wont to immolate themselves; 
but a careful Avriter has suited his opinion, that ‘‘ this 
excess of fanaticism which ])romptcd pilgrims to court 
death l)y casting themselves in crowds beneath the 
wheels of Juggernaut, cither never existed or else 
has long ceased to acjtuate the worshipped of the 
idol,” and he attributes the fact of the roadsides 
being for many miles Avhite with human bones to the 
general practice among Hindoos of dragging their fail- 
ing bodies at the approach of death to this sacred 
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neighbourliood, so that they may end their days within 
sight of the holy edifice, and purchase everlasting bliss 
at a price within the reach of the poorest in the land. 

The gods that are the object of this popular venera- 
tion arc grim enough in shape and colomhig, and lay 
110 claim to wealth or beauty. They are of wood, 
painted white, black, and yellow restiectively, and are 
publicly exposed twice a-year, when ‘‘Juggernaut and 
his brother, after undergoing certain ablutions, assume 
the form of Ganesa, the elephant-headed god, by means 
of masks, and are placed on the terrace overlooking 
the temple, surrounded by crowds of priests who fan 
tlieni to drive away the Hies, while the surging mul- 
titudes below gaze in silent awe and admiration.^^ 

This was the society whicli France ambitioned in 
acquiring a pied d tepre in the vicinity of Poorie; yet 
even here, where nature wears morally and physically 
nil unusually sombre garb, she has not departed from 
tliat law of conqiensation which renders her so fond a 
mistress. The dark alluvial soil rewards the husband- 
man with heavy crops of fruit and grain, the turbid 
streams teem with excellent fish, and every fowl of the 
air and beast of the field good for man as food appears 
with laudable punctuality at its appointed season. Not- 
withstanding, however, tlnit all material wants are thus 
bountifully sut)plied, it can alford little cause for won- 
der that, in a climate so singularly prejudicial to white 
life, the French community should have remained sta- 
tionary within the narrow limits of eight thousand 
acres, counting seven thousand souls. But these may 
hug with satisfactioir the foild reflection that, though 
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they live and have their being in a land of foreign 
misbelief, they remain subject to the parti-coloured flag 
which history will hand down to future ages as the 
incarnation of idtaxl government. 

Bc^tAVccn the lands occupied by the tolerant yet 
])rose]ytising Frank, and the more worshipful Hindoo, 
there lie the broad estates of Vizianagram, whose young 
Maharaja, thus brought up in contact with exaggerated 
forms of Eastern and of Western life, has marked 
out for himself a- path of happy compromise. Dearly 
wedded to European tastes, this native nol)lc has re- 
cently been raised by the fiat of Sir John Lawrence to 
a, seat in his Council for legislative purposes, for whicli, 
though somewhat young perhaps in years and conse- 
(picnt maturity of thought, his character, cducationnl 
attainments, and great wealth fully fitted him. Seen 
the other day in the Town Hall of Calcutta, his not 
very swarthy countenance set, «‘is it were, in a turban of 
elaborate simplicity, the admirable proportions of liis 
ligure displayed ))y the becoming folds of Oriental 
drapery, his outward man contrasted most favourably 
with the servile imitation of European dress that marks 
the fallen dynasties of Mysore and Oude. To these 
advantages he added knowledge of the English tongue*, 
in which lie had a well-turned phrase for all ; and, from 
association in the habits of our daily life, he had 
acquired the knack of social intercourse with aliens in 
creed and colour, without derogating from the dignity 
of his high descent. 

Clad in these amiiible and manly attributes, we must 
now leave the Vizianagram chief to take his part in 
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the legislation of his countiy ; and, pursuing the thread 
of colonial experience, we shall next turn to the for- 
tunes of those ambitious burghers of the Netherlands, 
who at one time monopolised the carrying trade of the 
East. 

What little of romance remains associated with the 
doings of the Dutch in India is connected with the 
exploits of one Hautman, under whose command a 
small squadron of four Dutch-built craft approached 
the Coromandel coast in 1594. In those days the 
weapons in the hands of Eastern people were not a 
match for the arms and armour of adventurous Euro- 
]x^.ans, and the slight resistance at first opposed to Dutcli 
aggression was exactly of the kind best suited to stimu- 
]aX{; their passion for mercantile dominion. Hautman 
; 111(1 Ills followers moreover strove to impart that confi- 
(haiee by whi(4i alone the trade they sought could be 
ol)tained; and th(‘ peace-loving people of the coast were 
far more inclined to accept his conciliatory measures 
A\ith gratitude, than to descry enemies in the hardy 
whites sent them by the winds and waves, from whence 
they could not tell. But though the lukewarm opposi- 
tion of the native race of itself jnwed no insurmountable 
nl»stacle to the pros})erity of the new-comers, it hap- 
pened that a southern European people had preceded 
lliat Dutch captain hy a hundred years or more, and 
now regarded with a jealous eye the advent of a rival, 
of a hated faith, in those Eastern Indies, which she 
deemed her own by every title human and divine. 
Hence ensued a tedious cruel war between the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, wherein the latter ultimately tri- 
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umphcd, though at a heavy cost. While this struggle 
for ascendency was pending, the natives had insensibly 
become embroiled in our dissensions ; for not unnatur- 
ally seeing a source of gain in the mutual extermina- 
tion of the intruders, and in their resort to mercenaries, 
they proved apt scholars in the art of selling their 
sword-arms to those who bade the highest price, and 
often by playing a double game became involved in 
indiscriminate slaughter by both factions. 

Thus, by a happy mixture of audacity and skill, the 
Dutch obtained the mastery over Portugal in India, 
established factories at Ncgapatam,*Sadras, Pulicat, and 
Bimlipatam upon the Madras coast, and thencefortli 
saw in British energy the only serious obstacle to their 
attaining the monopoly they sought. For several de- 
eades matters took their course of intermittent peace 
and war ; the genius of the Dutch, however, seemed to 
point more to maritime adventure than territorial ex- 
tension, and, so far, the real interests of England and 
Holland clashed less than their pretensions. To this 
cause may probably be traced the long forbearance of 
the British people with the arrogance which charac- 
terised Dutch dealings at this period ; and it was not 
till the nation's ire was fully kindled by the massacre 
of inoffensive unprotected English on the island of 
Amboyna in the Banda Sea, that serious collision proved 
fatal to Netheiland dominion in East India. 

Negapatam was taken by the English in 1781, and 
thus descended from the rank she occupied as capital 
of Dutch liindostan to the condition of a ruined town, 
mentioned in Gazetteers as situate within the district 
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of Tanjore, Presidency of Madras, of rare resort except 
to ships in want of water ” — which, however, we arc 
told “ is both plentiful and excellent.” The decadence 
of Pulicat and Bimlipatam, though less prominent, has 
not been less complete ; the former now '' lies within 
the jurisdiction of the British magistrate at Chingleput” 
— a spot, we infer, of more importance ; while little in- 
formation is accessible with reference to the latter, save 
and except the fact that its geographical position may 
be laid down on any chart with tolerable accuracy, 
since its latitude and longitude are known, and stated 
at I?"" 52' and 83°* 30' respectively. Sadras alone re- 
mains to be described in its actual state ; and here we 
have the benefit of a more detailed account by an ex- 
cellent authority : for, according to Heber, it is a 
large but poor-looking town, once a Dutch settlement, 
and still containing maiiy families of decayed burghers, 
the melancholy relics of a ruined factory, some of whom 
arc in receipt of little pensions charitably awarded to 
them by the British Government.” 

Only one more northern power has set her seal on 
Indian soil; and though, by tlie agency pf time, the 
seal itself has been removed, its impress still remains 
for good, and merits some remark. This power is 
Denmark ; and we would refer those who ask what part 
the Danes have played in India, to the early history of 
type-printing as applied to Eastern languages. It was 
at Seramporc, an ancient Danish settlement on the 
Hoogly, opposite to Barrackpore, that William Carey 
first set up his missionary press, whence issued transla- 
tions of the Scriptures in forty different Indian tongues, 
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bringing the Bible within the range of three hundred 
million additional human beings. For this civilising 
service we arc indebted to tlie good offices of the then 
Danish governor, Avho promj)tly placed the small re- 
sources of liis administration at the disposal of so gen- 
eral a benefixetor. The good influence thence diffused 
flourished and bore fruit throughout our empire in 
the East, paving the way to many of our subsequent 
achievements in the interest of peace and education ; 
and it behoves us, in lieixi endeavouring to trace the 
march of causes and effects in British India, honestly to 
acknowledge the advantage we derive from the examph 
of a literary and scientific neighbour in an era of blood- 
shed and disniem])crment. 

The end of Seram})ore as Danisli property was hon- 
ourable to herself ajid all concerned. She did not fall 
a prey to the grasping policy of a powerful neighbour, 
ly conquest or suri*cnder ; she did not primarily pass 
through the gradual stages of decay, which have sapped 
the broad foundations of the French and Dutch in 
India; neither did she tenaciously adhere, like the 
colonies of ^Portugal, to a state of things long since 
become a burthen to the mother country. She was 
vigorous even to the end ; and so distinguished for the 
excellence of her manufactured fabrics, that we English 
of Calcutta still print our better publicaations, and the 
(ilovernment Gazette, upon the paper she continues to 
produce. Yet she had the good sense to know that 
the benefit of her industry was reaped by us, and that 
constant corres])ondence on extradition questions was 
embarrassing to the cause both of justice and morality. 
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In other words, Scrampore had become troublesome to 
the jurisdiction of the East India Company as being 
the Alsatia of Calcutta, where schemers, insolvent 
debtors, and reckless spirits of all kinds, sought refuge, 
when circumstances rendered it expedient for them to 
disappear from the metropolis. It was, in consequence, 
we are told, a bustling, lively, gay, and dissipated place 
enough. This condition of affairs at last became so 
onerous to both parties, and so subversive of good gov- 
(‘I'liment, as to lead to negotiations, which, undertaken 
in mutual good faitji, ended in 1845 in the cession by 
the Danes of Scrampore to England, for a pecuniary 
equivalent calculated at five -and -twenty years’ net 
revenii(\ 

Tranquebar, another Danish settlement, distinguished 
for its neat cleanliness and i)i(dnres(pic appearance from 
sea, wiience the white walls of the Dansl)org Fori; 
still ghiddc]! the eyes of every mariner who hugs the 
tV>romandcl coast, likewise passed by purchase into 
Ihitish hands about this time — thus severing another 
link which bound northern men together in a southern 
('lime. 

Yet however much, from sentimental reasons, we 
may lie loath to part with these isolated foreign stations 
in East India, completing, as they do, the picture of a 
little world p(irfect in all its parts, with revenues inter- 
nal and external, foreign governments and native states, 
a colonial system and a penal settlement of its own, 
there can be no question but that the gi-adual extinction 
of their independence by purchase is sound policy, and 
would tend more to consolidate our hold on India than 
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might be at first imagined from the mere acquisition of 
an additional 1254 square miles of territory, with a 
population of 517,000 souls. 

Of these figures France claims 188 square miles, 
with 204,000 subjects only ; and these her possessions, 
from their isolated and scattered character, are so in- 
convenient to the many practical details of our adminis- 
tration as to render it most desirable that the earliest 
moment should l)e seized to purchase their fee-simple. 
The remaining area and population included in the 
statistics above quoted represent an element more diffi- 
cult to deal with ; for the Portuguese settlements are 
both more compact and more identified wiLli tlie sur- 
rounding native races, besides which they I'ank first in 
priority of intei’course with Hindostan, and second only 
to ourselves in influence on her history. 

A study of the role of Portugal iji India takes the 
student l>ack to those discoveries which closed tlui 
middle ages. The improvements made in navigation, 
to which it was primarily indebted, rcceivcnl their first 
impetus from Henry, son of John, the first King of 
Portugal of that name. Under his auspices several 
fleets were fitted out for the purpose of exploring the 
African coast and the adjacent seas. The first discovery 
was not important, but was yet sufficient to aftbrd en- 
couragement and stimulate perseverance. It consisted 
of the little island of Puerto Santo, so nanuid from the; 
fact of its having been discovered on the Feast of All- 
Saints A.D. 1418. Shortly after, the adventurers werii 
rewarded by the discovery of Madeira ; but for more 
than half a century the voyages of the Portuguese were 
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continued in the same direction without more important 
results than occasional additions to the small stock of 
geographical knowledge then existing. Little progress 
seems to liave been made towards the attainment of 
their grand ol)ject — the discovery of a new route to 
India — until the latter end of the fifteenth century, 
when Bartholomew Diaz eclipsed the fame of all pre- 
ceding navigjitors by his success in reaching the south- 
ernmost point of Africa, and doubling tlie famous pro- 
montory called by him the Cape of Storms, but more 
happily and permanently designated by his sovereign 
the Cabo de Bona Esperanza. Emanuel, the successor 
of John L, inherited tlie maritime ambition of his pre- 
decessor. An expedition was fitted out and intrusted 
to the care of Vasco de Gama. It sailed from Lis- 
l)on in 14.07, doulJed the Cape in safety, and finally 
reached CVilicut, thus achieving the triumph so long 
and anxiously sought. J sanding under cover of his 
guns, and in full view of a large and waving crowd, 
11 ic Admiral was forthwith introduced to a native prince 
of Hindoo faith, whom rortugucse historians denomi- 
nate Zamorin, but who among ourselves is more gene- 
rally known as Samari. After a short stay, marked by 
rapid alternations of friendship and hostility, Vasco de 
(lama returned to Portugal, where he was received with 
well-earned honours. Some Portuguese, however, had 
remained behind, with permission more or less specific 
to oiuT^ao’c in commerce. Dispute's arose ere long, and 
nets of violence were committed on both sides ; yet the 
power and influence of the Portuguese continued to 
increase, and the assistance afforded by them to the 
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nciglibouring King of Cochin, in his quarrel with Za- 
morin or Samari, was rewarded by permission to erect 
a fort for their protection within the territory of the 
former ruler. 

Thus was laid tlie corner-stone of a Portuguese 
colonial empire, which, with the sanction of a Papal 
bidl, extended itself not only in India, but in China, 
Ja{)aii, and tlie uncounted islands of the Pacific. Fol- 
lowing in this track of domination, the little town of 
Goa fell into the hands of Albuquerque in 1510, was 
strongly fortified by him, and became ere long the 
capital of Portuguese Hindostan, the centre of com- 
mercial intercourse, and the residence of an archbishop, 
the acknowledged Primate of all India. Throughout 
the first three-fourths of the sixteenth century Goa 
grew aiid fiourished, gradually assuming the character 
she still retains, of a city of churches, in whose con- 
struction the wealth of provinces seems to have been 
expended, and which surpass in grandeur and in taste 
all previous and subsequent architectural efforts of 
Jiuropcans in the East. The chapel of the Viceroys 
palace was built after the modest jxittcrn of St Peter s 
at Piome ; the church of St Dominic is adorned with 
paintings by the most esteemed Italian artists of the 
time ; the Jesuit church contains the costly tomb of the 
sainted Francis Xavier ; and the cathedral is only to bt‘ 
classed with that of Antwerp for richness of decoration 
combined with purity of design. 

The temporary annexation of Portugal to the crown 
of Spain in 1580 gave a fatal and a lasting blow to her 
colonial supremacy, foi* the Dutch were not loath to 
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take advantage of the occasion thus afforded of mon- 
opolising Eastern trade; and Goa, with her sister 
colonies, gradually fell from their high estate into 
wretchedness and degradation. 

Goa lies, as all the geographical world is well aware, 
upon the coast of Malabar, midway between Baroda and 
Cape Comorin. In the course of centuries she has 
assumed a character peculiar to herself ; for the Portu- 
guese have mingled more extensively with the native 
population than any other Western people, and have 
succeeded, by means of proselytism, in teaching their 
Eastern subjects a regard for Western intercourse, 
which through two centuries both French and Englisli 
have failed e( dually to instil. They have besides en- 
forced a moral code tliat holds its own with some success 
amidst the ancient faiths around, and jmactically cries 
shame upon our own past efforts. Indeed it would 
appear alone attributable to extraneous causes that 
Goa has at length, througli no fault cither of her own 
or her administrators, but by the sheer ac.cident of her 
})Osition, sunk to a level of comparison with Pondicherry 
or Yaiiaon. 

On the western coast of India, between latitudes cor- 
responding to those l»y which Orissa is embraced, lies a 
tract of rugged country, formerly included in the terri- 
toi-ies of the so-called puppet Raja of Sattara. This 
country, known as the Concan, was little prized previous 
to tlie sixteenth century. It was bordered then, as it is 
now, by the Portuguese possessions of Goa and Damaun; 
and, considering its fertility and happy site between the 
Western Ghauts and the Arabian Scui, it need not excite 
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surprise that a nation so ambitious of colonial posses- 
sions, and grasping in its policy, as Portugal in the 
middle ages, should have availed itself of the absence 
of other foreign powers and of native combinations to 
fertilise this field for enterprise, and thus cement its 
northern and its southern settlements by a strong com- 
mercial link. This would be only the more natural 
wlien we rememlier the proselytising character of Portu- 
guese emigration ; for the pious Johns by whom it was 
conducted no doubt dreamed of gT*and results to Chris- 
tianity from conflict with the Poona Peishwa. In the 
execution of this project many difficulties had to be 
surmounted, but one and all eventually gave way to 
Portugucsi^ energy and daring : the contact with the 
Peishwa was attained, and a fort was built upon the 
little island of Bombay, a central and convenient point 
of occupation. But ere the full a-(lvantag(‘, of the situa- 
tion could be reaped, Portugal herself had lost her inde- 
pendence ; and when in 1540 she at length shook off 
the hated yoke of S]>ain, her first object naturally was 
to regain her former Europt^an status, and to fortify 
herself therein by treaty and alliance. So it was that 
when Catherine of Braganza bc(Mime the bride of Charles 
11. the island of Bombay was fixed on for her dowry. 
Tlie marriage took place in IGGl; and though the 
Portuguese inha])itants of Bombay held out from recol- 
lections of a former pride, and long refused to recognise 
the transfer and to cede possession, the English East 
India Company eventually secured by force the trading 
privileges of the island, and executed them under hitters 
patent from the English Crown. 
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Thus was inseitcMl the thin end of the wedae of 
foreign dominion, severing Goa from Damaim. Tlio 
city of Damaun lies at tlie mouth of a river l)earing thi‘ 
same name. Tt is the frontier town of the CV)ncan to 
the north, and an insignificant spot enough. It (contains 
nine Christian churches, and the Castle of St Hiei’ony- 
mus, surrounded by a mined rampart with tcai l)astions 
and two gates. The surrounding country owns tlie 
peculiarities common to (*oast districts, being sul)ject 
to prevailing Ijreezes from the s(‘a, and not iinfrecpient 
inundations. 

On the oth(‘r side of the ('ainbay (Julf, at the south- 
ernmost point of Kattywar, din‘('tly o])]>osit(‘ llamaun, 
and at a distam'e of a trifle m(>r(‘ tlian a hundred mil(‘s, 
stands th(‘ ancient fort of Diu. Tin’s is Init another 
ruined ('mbhmi of tlu*. past amlntion of Portugal in tlie 
East, an ambition that has (amiibh'd into dry religious 
dust, and eiuhal in a v(*ry limited missionary influence, 
and the carrying on of a, small ('oast cornnKua^e. Por- 
tugal has, liow(j\a‘r, reaped the rich(\st fruits from the 
introduction of ( iiristianity in India,; and it is worthy 
of remark that, while in ('alcutta or Madras the term of 
‘Oiative Christian ” does not entitle those* who claim it 
to consideration as specially int(‘lligent or credible as 
Avitnesses, throughout the*, length and breadth of the 
Bombay Presidency it affords a. sort of passjiort to its 
hearer, as possessed of some rudinu'ntary a('quainta,n(*e 
with the meaning of the words honesty and labour. 
The half-caste Portuguese of Goa make excellent domes- 
tic servants, and, when treated with humanity, become 
<‘asily attached to good, and too often to liad masters. 
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Of all classes whence the Anglo-Indian has to pick his 
menials, there is certainly none which, taken altogether, 
ranks so high. Hindoo castes form a barrier to the 
])erformance by their holders of much of a servants 
work. The ]\Iahomedan religion, less absolute in its 
requirements, and ])erhaps a shade more tolerant of 
others, is still apt to be associated with fanatical habits, 
which rcnd(U' it a disturbing element in the white man’s 
house. No nation has intermarried to such extent with 
natives as tlie Portuguese, and borne such ample increase 
as to constitute a race apart or national family. The 
KuLdish have inde(*d intermarried and borne children, 
l)ut, not p()ss(;ssed of sufficient numlxTS to form a dis- 
tinct (dass, they are, as a race, lost sight of, and exist 
now only as isolated human beings. To such an extent 
is this the case, that throughout the length and breadtli 
of Bi’itish India but one child has b(‘en found of later 
years the colour of whose hair jmd eyes was so dulhous 
as to justify a doubt on the part of the district Assistant- 
Superintendent of Poli(^e, by whom she was unearthed 
in Central India, as to whether she could boast of white 
or black extraction. 

d’lie history of this little child is generally supposed 
to be associated with the darker side of our common 
national history, when Hight by night, aided by the 
faithful services of a native nurs(s Avas the last escape 
for the hated child of the Feringhee. This child, pos- 
sessed of national characteristics peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, was suddenly discovered, hid in the bosom 
of a mountain Indian home. For some months she was 
discussed by Anglo-Indian newspapers as a curiosity of 
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nature. Her dark brown skin, it was argued, con- 
trasted strangely with the light blue windows of her 
soul, while her golden locks seemed out of place on the 
licad of a little maiden whose only tongue was a Hill 
Mahratta dialect. She was ultimately taken from her 
qjiasi parents, and passed through more than one Com- 
missioner’s hands into the maternal care of the 13ombay 
Government. Yet her history, here lost sight of, tends 
to prove, that throughout a population of a hundred 
and eighty millions, embracing every shade of colour, 
a child of cpiestionable English origin is next thing to 
unknown ; while it did not enter into the brains either 
of the Assistant District Superintendent of Polita^, oi* 
any of the Conimissi(ni(u\s through whose hands sin* 
passed, to argue that tlie circumstance* of Iier jxjculiarity 
could be accounted for by mixed blood. This fact, 
taken by tlie- side of a Goanese hamlet, wliere some 
liundred little urchins lie baking in the sun, with skin 
and eyes and hair of varied tints, unqn(*stioned and 
uiK'ared for, seems to afford strong evidence in favour 
of the aptitude of southern blood to stock a still mort‘< 
southern soil. 

The subject of the aptitude of certain races to domi- 
neer, assimilate themselves, or become subordinate to 
each other, is however one, the treatment of which may 
be left to natural historians and scitaitific writers, as 
quite beyond the limits of a practical view of human 
happiness, tested by the sum of annas and rupees at 
which the taxation of a country is assessed. We shall 
now, therefore, take leave of Forcugn Settlements, and 
in the following^ and last chapter our eflbrts shall be 
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bent to prove that, seen from a point of view where 
mere fancy themes do not encroach upon the space 
reserved for solid interests, India, as ruled to-day by an 
Anglo-Indian Administration, enjoys far greater mate- 
rial advantages, national identity, and political weight, 
than the positive facts of her existence could admit of 
under any other form of government than our own. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

NATIVE INSTITUTIONS. 

Of aU the institutions by which national character is 
moulded, religion probably exercises the deepest influ- 
ence upon mankind. NoW^ it# happens, that so far back 
as history can be traced in India, fliiths opposed have 
constantly waged war for paramount dominion. Some 
six centuries before tlie birtli of Christ, the Buddhist 
worship raised its liead, some say in Cooch Behar, dis- 
placing the uncouth religion of the Jains, wliose origin 
is obscure. The slow and complicated growth of Hin- 
dooism takes the inquiring thc^ologian l^ack to times of 
which the history is recorded in fabulous narratives of 
most questionable veracity ; and the sudden introduc- 
tion of Mahomedanism alone stands out as a landmark 
by itself, in striking contrast to the gradual develop- 
ment of other Indian creeds. Following in the train of 
l)]oody conquest, it could not be withstood ; and it had 
taken a considerable hold upon the minds of Hindos- 
tanecs by the commencement of the eleventh century. 

These may be termed the three i)arent faitljs of 
India, and from them at different periods a variety 
of schismatic churches have branched forth, such 
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as the Seik heresy first preached hy Nanak, at an 
age contemporary with our own domestic Reforma- 
tion. Mahomedanism, once powerful and compact, 
lost in the lapse of ages much of its ancient strength, 
by rvnson of its own dissensions ; and the temple of 
the IVophet became divided against itself by Shiah 
and Sunni sects, who occupy positions of mutual an- 
tngcjiiism. Some idea of the confusion now prevailing 
may be gathered from tlic fact, that the Hindoo Pan- 
theon lias grown aud multiplied, until to-day it counts 
witliin its walls upwards of three hundred and thirty- 
three million deities, worshipped according to (capricious 
('ustom in different modes, by some hundred and forty- 
four castes of human beings, pursuing different trades, 
not iiermitted to intermarry, and quite incapable of 
social ()]• {)oliti(^al combination. 

A population so rent l)y different beliefs, the votaries 
of (each lired to the use of arms and habituated to the 
thought of propagating their own particcular ritual at 
the point of the sword, their only lesson of toleration 
being derived from the unchristian conduct of (Jhristian 
creccds towards one another, offcu’cd an arena for in- 
vasion t(»o l(3mpting to be withstood by the lax moral- 
ity of trans-1 Ildus tribes when led by men like Sultan 
j\lahmoud of Ghuziiee, or Nadir Shah. The country 
thus pcopl(‘d, and thus invaded, was further parcelled 
out among a host of rulers, oft(ui chosen by the accident 
of adoption ; and in the absence of natural boundaries, 
at times a jungle, and at times a forest, did duty as a 
frontier, jiroving a refuge for the criminal and destitute 
alike, and breeding abundant evil in The land. 
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Yet one more condition remains to be recorded to 
complete the chaotic character of the picture now 
before us. This is the additional fact, that the forty 
distinct races inhabiting Hindostan worshipped their 
almost countless gods in fifty-eight distinct living lan- 
guages, of which some twenty-eight possessed a litera- 
ture and historical traditions of tlieir own. Race, 
language, and religion thus comliiiu'd to disintegrate 
the East Indian peopl(‘, and pave the way to their ac- 
ceptance of a foreign yoke. I’he inhi(*tion of this yoke, 
with its conditions and results, has been well epitomised 
by the late Mr J. R. M'CulhxJi, whose words upon 
the subject are so characteristically broad and sound as 
to merit their quotation at some length : — 

“ The great liody of the Indian p('ople had, for six 
centuries Ixtbi’e the commejicement of our govmiiment, 
been under tin*, dominion of fonngners more eiiergetic 
than tlicmiselves, and a. good d('al more civilised. Upon 
a, fair retrosp(iet of what they have lost and gained by 
the Mahomedaii dominion, tlu*y inust upon the whole 
be considered as having ])(‘en (‘onsiderable gainers ; tlui 
conquerors being Asiatic's, and approaching to them- 
selves in manners, language, and complexion, liecame to 
some extent assimilated to tlu? subject races ; whihi 
even in matters of religion, where the ditference was 
widest, a considerable share of toleration was estab- 
lished, and Hindoo converts to Mahomedaiiism became 
in time admissible to the highest offices of State. This 
condition of things was superseded by the British ruh*. 
The British Government, as established in India, may 
be considered an enlightened despotism, a good deal 
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controlled by the public opinion of Englishmen on the 
spot, and to a less extent by Parliament at home, and 
possessed of some adviintiiges, but also many disadvan- 
tages, wIkui eom])ared with the Mahomedan Govern- 
ment by it superseded.’’ 

]\Ir M'Culloeh next proceeds to divide our reign in 
India, into three p(‘riods : the first terminated by Pitt’s 
India Pill, by wliii'h the Board of Control was estab- 
lished, in 1784 ; tlui second from that date until the 
practical reorganisation of our Indian institutions in 
1814; tlie third extending to the present day, or at 
haist the time at which he wrote. 

The first, we are told, was a period of pretty general 
anarchy ; tin' gov(Mnment was carried on upon the 
]\Ialiomeclan system, th(‘, taxes were levied with morij 
than Mahomedan ra))acity, and the Mahonnahui law 
was adininistere(l vlth less than Mahomedan intel- 
ligence. Everything depeJuhM at that time on tla^ 
moi’al and int(41eetual charact(n‘ of a few functionaries, 
while tlie industry of the country was subj('(‘t to a 
(annniertaal monopoly, exercised l)y the goviaaiment 
its('lf, for the sole purpose' of obtaining possession of 
th(' [)rodiice of the country at less than the original 
cost [)rice, in urde'r to re-scll it for more than it was 
ri'ally worth; and IMr j\PCulloch rightly judges that 
this ])('riod ('ould hardly have been ])rodiictive of bene- 
ficial results to the native inhabitants so ruled. 

Tluj secoiul period was mai-ked by tlu' establi slim (‘lit, 
throughout the' greater part of Indian territory, of the 
land-tax, the basis of our n'. venues, and the heaviest 
burden ever borne by the Indian people. On the other 
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hand, regular courts of justice were instituted, and the 
Mahomedan system was so far modified that judicial 
and fiscal administration became distinct, after the 
fixshion of European nations. The commercial ^mono- 
])oly continued, but was exercised with less extortion, 
louring this period, Parliament did not interfere in the 
affairs of India, where everything was presumed to be 
going on prosperously. Meantime, if wars doul)led the 
extent of our territory, tliey also more than doubled 
the amount of our territorial (lel)t; and so far from 
reaping any direct advantage from its new accpiisitions, 
Parliament was compellcal to cxoiKU'ate tlie East India 
Cbnipany from a long arr(‘ar of tribute wliicJi it was 
wliolly unal)le to discharge, 'idle advantage's conferred 
upon tlie peo])]e of India during tlie period now men- 
tioned, may be JX'-solved into some' aniediorations in the 
administration of justice', and freedom from all feireign 
aggression save our own, minus the ade.litional burthen 
e)f the o])pressive lanel-tax. Englanel few herself de- 
rived no aelvantage* whate'vew. He'r cejinmerea' rcinaincel 
stationary, and was of trifling v«alue ; we paid a inono- 
]K)ly price; lor cvT*ry Indian e*omniodity we consumed, 
and were idtiniately ceunpedled to fbrege) the tribute 
iiioneiy we hael bargained fe)i’ in exediangi'. 

The third period has, however, bee'ii one of vast im- 
]»ie)V('mcnt. The influx of Eure)pt;ans intei India at the 
e lose; of the Napeileonic wars, was accompanied and 
followed liy a still greater influx of 1 British capital. 
A public opinion next sprang up at the prinei[)al seats 
af commerce, not quite inadeepiate to ce)])e with the 
despotism of a praetie*ally absolute geivernment. This 
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public opinion found expression in a press formerly 
subject to a rigorous censorship. Native education 
assumed a practical shape ; and those who had previ- 
ously poiisidered all education to be comprised in the 
study of Persian or of Sanskrit, now betook themselves 
with ardour to the study of our language and its 
literature. 

It must not be forgotten that the preceding para- 
graphs arc little more than extracts from opinions, 
formed and written some years before the Company was 
succeeded by the Crown ; and a writer of to-day might 
prc'fer tliat the history of the intercourse of England 
with l^ast India should, at some future day, be written 
down in two broad columns sid(‘ by side, tlic line of 
division l)eiug very clearly traced l)y the terms of tlmt 
Pioyal Proelamation wherel)y tlic assumed the 

government for better purposes than tliose for which 
the country had bemi farmed l)y a sordid board of East 
India directors. 

ddie remark above quoted with reference to the meas- 
in'(‘. of intelligence dis])layed in the administration of 
Maliomcdan knv, by Mahomedan and (Jliristian con- 
querors, tending as it docs to the disparagement of 
British rule, should not be permitted to go before tin' 
world without a practical set-off favourable to our owji 
repute ; and happily one is ready to our hand, suffi- 
ciently conclusive to dispel the cloudy views of those 
who yield the preference to the Persian yoke. With 
all the merits, real and supposed, that, according to 
M'Culloch, tended to render the rule of Nadir Shah 
acceptable to the native population, it bore too much 
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resemblance to traditions of the scourges inflicted by the 
heavy hands of Tamerlane and Genghis Khan, to pass 
muster as a pattern of good government. It is recorded 
that so late as 1738, upwards of a hundred and fifty 
thousand persons perished by the orders of Nadir in a 
general massacre at Delhi ; subsequent to which little 
episode in the life of an Eastern king, he carried olf 
gold and precious stones to tlie value, it is computed, 
of a liundred and twenty-five millions sterling. Tlic 
greater part of tliis enormous sum Avas actually deport- 
ed from tli(i country ; and, so far a,s India is concerned, 
the reign of Nadir Shah, far from raising the tone and 
temper of the peo])le, decimated the native population, 
and reduced the country to a condition of bankriq^tcy 
and ])ondage, Avhence it is but just beginning to 
emerge. 

Under tlie f^)inpa,ny a widedy difhTcnt state of things 
])rewailed. For a century its servants reap(‘d ricli har- 
vest from the ruins of a ciamilding Empires During 
this period many famili(\s and individuals acquired con- 
siderable wealtli, salaries and rcitirements l)eing calcu- 
lated on a singularly lavish scale. Yet these' were per- 
sonal abuses, and not national connivance in the plun- 
der of a people. Indian gold often found its way to 
England in the pockets of her adventurous sons, at 
times no doubt through channels not striedly constitu- 
tional ; but these sums, though sufficient to sap the 
broad foundations of the revenues of the Company, and 
reduce it, as we have seen, to inability to pay a paltry 
annual tribute to the mother country of half a million 
sterling, were small compared with the extortionate 
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rulings of the past. During this period, and iind(3r this 
system of personal accjumulation as opposed to imperial 
plunder, India accpiired, thanks to the infusion of our 
trading energy, improved communications, additional 
security for life and prop(3rty, and a greater measure of 
national consistency than she had known before. The 
not very unnatural consc([iience was a })assing thirst for 
independence. Tliis was much cidianced by vague reli- 
gious terrors, and the specdaele w as for the first time 
seen in India of ,th(3 enuntry lasing almost like one man. 
Those wdu) rose, how’^ever, had (exaggerated their resist- 
ing power, and relied too much upon their recently 
cemented bonds of national coljesion. Tlie fruit of this 
erroneous calculation wais tlie Sejeoy AVa.r, \\d]i(‘h ulti- 
mately brought about the existing ha[)})y state of 
things, and landed us, wntli p(3ace and jJenty, in a, 
period distinguished by a. featiu’c mwv in Indian his- 
toiy — that of gold r(‘turning to the hands of native' 
populations, in the shapes of a. hundu^d million English 
soveTcigus, sp(‘nt on works of ge^neral utility, and thi' 
opening u]) to native' industry of roads to wealth and 
])OAver, in the produefion of the raw stajdes so essential 
to our national exLstene^e. 

' Thus it would almost appear that Tndhi has at lengtli 
attained the turiiing-pejint and crisis of her destiu}'. 
For the first time in her annals, the importanea^ of wdiat 
is known as Sovereign rnde'pendeinje has dwindh'd into 
small dimensions l>y the side of the material benefits 
accruing from our rule. The golden tide has turne'd, 
and now rolls luick towards the East in search of profit- 
able investments on good security ; and so long as such 
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are found for British bullion, the native mind will not 
easily revert to fevered dreams of restoring the dominion 
of the Great Mogul. 

If, however, the greater influences on mankind in 
India have only acted negatively in our favour, in that 
political, social, and religious discord, 23 aving the way 
to the Persian con(|uest, brouglit about tlie deliverance 
of Ilindostan from a foreign yoke ])y incor2)oration with 
our dominions, at any rate the h'sser inlluences ])y which 
a jjcople is developtHl have been more 2)ositive in tlicir 
operation on our behalf. Among these rank the iiational 
conditions of 2)ros])erity that are included in tlie growth 
of education, art, sci(*nce, literature, and 2)olice both 
moral and muuici[)al. Now, in each of these branch(‘s 
of Angio-Indian civilisation a very nearly e(pial j)art 
is 2>hiy(Hl by natives and oiirs(*l V(‘s. The observing 
traveller in India may learn, for instance*, on iiKpiiry, 
that the unfiiiislu'd building with a broad verandah and 
( ajKicioiis lialls, on vv^lnch the masons are actively en- 
gaged that it may be tenantable by the ensuing rains, 
w as designed for this or that scholastic puri)ose by the 
munificent l\amj)ore Nawab oi* Puttealla Eaja. At the 
>eat of GovciTiJiKUit itself the same moveinent is dis- 
('eriiil)le. The Calcutta Madrissa, under the active 
supervision of CaY)tain Nassau Ij(‘es, has turned out 
latterly each year a good percentagx* of well-trained 
Aiiglo-Persian scdiolars, most of whom embrace the 
N(T vice of the (Jrown or the prof(‘ssion of the law. Art 
and science we find fully reiwesented, in th(‘- definition, 
ly Sir William Jones, of the bounds set to the investi- 
gations of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, said by him to 
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l)e “the geographical limits of Asia Magna/' and within 
these limits, we are told by him, that its inquiries are 
extended to whatever is performed by man or produced 
by nature. The council and committees of this society 
nrc composed of Europeans and natives of both prevail- 
ing creeds, according to the specialty of the subject 
under treatment; and among the Hindoo gentlemen 
who have actively participated in furthering its intc- 
rt'-sts and utility, the name of Itajendralal Mittra should 
not be omitted. 

The formation of societies of men for purposes of 
deliberation and self-efovernment is a habit tliat has 
taken dee}) root in the llengali mind. Several such soci- 
eties exist in the township of Cahmtta; but two amoii<» 
their number are of a character so marked, and havi; 
l>een })roductive of such good results, as to merit the 
careful study of all who desire to make themselves 
acquainted with the working of the native brain. The. 
first to which reference is here made is the Eethune 
Society, established in 18.'57, in order to })roinoto among 
the educated natives of Bengal a taste for literary and 
s('ientific })ursuits, and to encourage a, freer intellectual 
intercourse than can l)e accomplished by other means 
in tlie existing state of native society. The second, 
to which we would direct the most attention, bears tlui 
name of the “ British Indian Association.” The object 
it keeps steadily in view is the improvement and effici- 
ency of the British Indian Government, which it seeks 
to further by memorialising the Imperial Parliament 
and the local powers for the removal of existing, or 
prevention of proposed, injurious measures, and for the 
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introduction of such measures as may tend to promote 
the interests of all. Tliis society has had for many 
years the great advantage of possessing the counsels 
iind support of the Rajas Radhakanth Deb and Kali- 
krishna, both recognised leaders of the orthodox Hindoos 
of Bengal Proper. This position is hereditary to them ; 
iind that Hindoo blood and breeding have for very many 
generations lent a willing hand to (*ast fitting represen- 
tatives of their faith and its nobility, no one can doubt 
who has conversed with these patterns of austere 
simplicity. Robed in st)otlcss drapery of white, they 
take their place at the Covcrnor-CJenerars Durbars 
amidst rest)ectful silence. Devoid of all external orna- 
ment, save j)erliaps som(‘ solitary ancestral stone of 
purest radiances, their druidical ap2>earance contrasts 
most strangely vcith that of the, jewelled (jliiefs by 
whom they are surrounded. 

Before taking leave of these associations, it l)ehoves 
us to rec.'ord two European names that will long be held 
in reverence by all class(',s of the mixed community of 
(^alcutta. The first of these, in rank ecclesiasti(*al, is 
the venerable Archdeacon Pratt, whose depth of learn- 
ing in every branch of scitmcc and theology is ecpially 
appreciated by those who folloAV in the footstej)S of the 
late Bishop Wilson, and those who make the difterential 
( ulculus their study. The application of his reason- 
ing powers to the solution of material problems outside 
the limits of his own cathedral chun^h inspired his 
Aryan brethren with feelings of respect, and often led 
them to seek the benefit of his opinion on the issues of 
tlieir daily lives. It is not, iiuh'cd, too much to say, 
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that in the religious conciliation of antagonistic prin- 
ciples he, as Archdeacon of Calcutta, has rendered as 
good clerical service by abstaining from accepting too 
prominent a place in propaganda as any member of 
the Anglo-Indian Church has done by an ascetic faith ; 
which, after all, in outward show is as naught compared 
with the austerities of fanatical Fakirs in Oude and 
Rajpootana. 

The second ecclesiastic to whom we here refer is 
Dr Alexander Duff, a Scotchman of the best Scotch 
type, in whom missionary zeal was only curbed and 
held within the bounds of wise restraint by tlie work- 
ing of an iron will. The good that he has done in 
India cannot be ov^erestimated. lie did not shun his 
countrymen and buiy his wan cheeks in the remotest 
(.‘oriiers of the earth in search of martyrdom and 
visionary results — tlie conduct of his life in India was 
far different. By active participation in native cares 
within the foul Maliratta ditcJi, h(i gatliered round iiim 
in the course of years crowds of stanch Ixdievcrs. He 
wisely chose for the field of his op(!rations that part of 
India where European contact was most familiar to the 
minds of nuni, and where many of the deepest preju- 
dices of the Eastern heart had been erased by the 
gentle action of natural causes on five succeeding 
generations. On such ground he might not unreason- 
ably hope that his energy would create large and 
wealthy institutions, based on the sound proselytising 
principles of diffusing comfort to the poor and needy, 
providing hospital accommodation for the afflicted, and 
offering the rudiments of education to one and all 
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without distinction. This plan of action Dr Duff pre- 
ferred to despising the advantages of his position and 
working in the dark, where the light of his own intelli- 
gence would be obscured by the surrounding ignorance, 
and where, though by sheer personal ascendency he 
might turn some few souls from the Avorship of carved 
^ images, there could be little doubt but that the results 
obtained would gradually expire upon his own removal 
from the theatre of life. At any rate the course pur- 
sued by Dr Duff has been crowned by the most entire 
success. He lived and laboured long enough in India to 
found a Christian congregation worthy of the name, as 
well as many philanthropic institutions on self-support- 
ing bases of a gradual development, likely to retain 
their influence for good so long as the native popula- 
tion in Calcutta shall stand in need of corporal or 
spiritual aid. 

Of what we have ventured upon terming the lesser 
influences on mankind, we shall only touch upon one 
more — Police. This brings us to the threshold of a 
fpiestion of great import, at a time Avhen the wheel of 
public thought once more revolves upon the axis of 
military reduction, both in men and money. It has 
recently been argued with miudi vigour, that the Euro- 
})ean force in India should decrease, in just proportion 
with the increase of improved media of communication ; 
that climatic influences are so various, and locomotion is 
now so easy, that one-third the actual number of white 
regiments might practically combine hill stations with 
the necessity for omnipresence. The only argument 
alleged per contra is the large proportion of natives 

T 
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still in arms for purposes of municipal police and the 
maintenance of village law. These, to the number of 
three hundred thousand, still carry weapons of no mean 
defence, are daily drilled, and, being officered by 
Euiopeans, resemble to no small degree the Sepoy of 
our recollection. Yet some items in their actual con- 
dition have been overlooked, whereby their power for 
harm is restricted within the narrowest limits com- 
j/atible with efficiency against Pindaree robbers or the 
more organised Dacoits of the plains. 

First, the Indian police, large as it is numerically, 
is three-fourths composed of men whose loyalty was 
prov(id ill 1857 ; and of their officers about the same 
proportion were witnesses of tlie events for which that 
year is memorable, and are thus no novices to the pre- 
monitory symptoms of extended disaffection. 

Secondly, the police force is more local in its char- 
acter, and has less of class or caste cohesion, than 
characterised the Sepoy hosts. Its employment is not 
directly (nnnccted with political affairs, such as the 
chastisement of some refrai^tory Raja, or the occupation 
of a territory recently annexijd, but is almost invariably 
confined to measures for protecting life and property, 
in which the natives, as the basis of the population, 
tliemselves have most at stake. 

Thirdly, with very few exceptions, these police are 
quite domestic in their habits, are bound together by 
no common tie except the prospect of promotion, and, 
instead of herding in bodies of ten or twenty regiments, 
reduced by the influence of inaction to seek excitement 
in sedition, they are distributed in companies and 
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patrols throngliout the length and breadth of India, 
and very generally ignore their own numerical im- 
portance. 

When this force was constituted on what may be 
termed the local basis, with a view to the absorption of 
many loyal native corps, after the rediu'dion of the 
Sepoy army. Lord Canning planned the nomination of 
a su])erior officer to be called Inspector- General of 
Police in India. To this apjiointment Sir Charles 
Wood demurred, partially on constitutional grounds, 
and partially as tending unwisely to centralise the 
inffint system ; <‘Mid thus it hai)peiied that an officer 
was lost to this d('partmciit to whose directing skill its 
growth and most of the results obtained were mainly 
due. This officer was Lieutenant - Colonel Uruce, 

' whose singular good fortune it was to be (\pprcciated 
by three successive (Tovernor-Generals of India. One 
of Colonel Ih’uces greatest merits was his willingness 
at all times to co[)e with the most o])posed and difticult 
of situations. It was inditferent to him whether the 
service of the Cuoeii required that he should be at- 
tached to the intelligence^ d(q>artment of a Hying column 
al)out to penetrate into the obscurity of Centi'al India, 
or that he should be', se^lected to report on some abstruse 
financial or commercial jiroblem. He was so consti- 
tuted by nature that his powers seemed always best 
adaptexi for whatever labour was committed to him. 
Subsequent to the Indian mutiny the doctrine of ruling 
India by a military police had found favour and en- 
couragement, almost irrespective of the cost to be in- 
curred. Those who then advised Lord Canning turned 
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over ill their minds the pages of their past experience 
in men, and finally recommended Colonel Bruce as 
perhaps the readiest officer at their command. At first 
his duty was confined to the collection of materials for 
the Imilding of this structure, and later, these receiving 
higli ajiproval, he was ordered to elaliorate the rudi- 
ments of a s(‘rvice by itself, that should combine the 
for(^e of military law with civil obligations. The arm 
of power thus sketched out for holding India bore 
upon the face of its previsions much promise of success, 
and the (experience of sonne years has proved that the 
expectations of its authors were not unreasonably 
sanguine. Colonel Bruce, however, had to meet and 
ov(Tcome mucli local jealousy. Up to that time p(di(ee 
had cxisbed in a form subordinate to Lieutenant-Cov- 
eniors and Chief Commissioners ; now it was to lie an 
imperial force, at the im mediates control of the Govern- 
ment of India. Tlui programme tlu^n'fore drawn up 
l)y (yolonel Bruce made enemies of almost eveiy sub- 
ordinate administration. Military privih'ges were to 
be enjoyed, witlumt rendering those wlio profited by 
them subject to divisional or brigade command ; and 
wliihi in Beimal and the North-West two memliers of 
the Civil Service, Mr C. F. Carnac and Mr Court, wer(j 
appointed to the office of Ins})ectoi‘s-General of Police, 
and thus relieved from all sulx^rdination to their seniors 
the Lieutenant-Governors, in Oude and the Punjab 
two military officers. Captain Aitken and Maj<n* Hut- 
chinson, escap(;d, through their sidection for the per- 
formance of similar functions, from the control of the 
CommanJer-in-Chief. 
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At the crisis when these impartial schemes of Colonel 
Brnce were given to the world, and angiy men of all 
classes and opinions were clamouring for his removal, 
the call for general economy had succeeded to the pass- 
ing cry for national defence. In a letter therefore 
from the Government of India, Colonel Bruce was sum- 
marily told that his efforts should in future he directed 
to the reduction of previously approved-of estimates. 
To this thankless task of pulling down the work of his 
own creation, and pruning the hranches of the tree that 
he himself had planted, he proceeded with his usual 
successful zeal ; the hudgets for ]:)olice again assumed 
proportions within the possibility of ])ayment, and 
Colonel Bruce was told in laudatory phrases that liis 
work was done. He r(‘.vert(‘d tluai to other things, 
and his nanio appears for the last time in the history 
of India, as occaipying the post of political officer ap- 
[)ointed to ac^compaiiy to Bhotan the army destined to 
erase the stain on our escutcheon causi'd by the fiasco 
of Mr Ashhy I^deii. To this service he devoted the 
remains of a frame and constitution once remarkable 
for vigour, and there lie contracted the T(‘rai fevc'r, 
under which he sank on his homeward journey, under- 
taken in the hope to recruit his hc'alth btTieath the 
shady oaks and cloudy skies of England, which none 
but those who have felt the burthen of an Indian sun 
can value at their own high iirice. 

Another indication of the s])irit of the times and their 
requirements may be gathered from the gradual decay 
of a department, the duties of which once embraced tlic 
supervision of every village inn and mountain-path 
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from Poona to Lucknow. The class of crime for the 
suppression of which this department was intended is 
known as Thuggee ; and Dacoitee, or highway robbery, 
was shortly after added to it. According to the legend, 
Thim^ee had its orimn as follows : — Knli encountered 

oo O 

a monstrous giant, every drop of wliose blood as it fell 
became a destructive demon. The blood of each demon 
thus produced possessed the same property, and an 
enormous brood was generated, threatening the world 
with destruction. . The evil would have lieen without 
remedy — for the more they were slain the more they 
multiplied — had not Kali fallen upon the notable 
device of creating two men, and giving them hand- 
kerchiefs or waistliands with wliich they were able to 
strangle the demons. As by this process not a dro[) of 
blood was shed, the race of demons, wdiicdi could only 
bci propagated by blood, was extinguished. The instru- 
ments of strangulation b(M2amc the j)roperty of the mini 
who had used them so sina^essfully ; and to make this 
gift of value, the godd(‘Ss authorised them and their 
descendants to make strangulation their trade.” In 
accordance with this strange legend, the Thugs became 
hereditary murderers, and spread throughout Central 
India and into i)art of th(‘ Dc'ccan. Though formed 
into fraternities by initiatory rites, and able to recog- 
nise each other by the use of ])articular signs, they lived 
as the ordinary inliabitants of the country, following the 
peaceful occupations of agriculture or trade.” The 
reports of the officers charged with the prosecution of 
a crusade against this crime, that rendered travel in 
time of peace and plenty a matter of even greater risk 
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than when war was raging, and trade and merchandise 
moved from place to place under martial escort and 
protection, long teemed with interest to the general 
reader in search of entertainment or instruction ; and 
the insight they afforded into native character, proved 
hardly of less value than the actual services they 
recorded. Foremost among the most interesting and 
valuable of these reports rank those of Colonel Slee- 
man, under wliose administration some of the earliest 
and busiest years of this department were passed. 
Throughout the native states of Central India, and 
specially in the Nizam’s dominions, this crime was most 
at home ; and thougli it is one of rare commission now, 
yet in many parts of India remote fi’om the intercourse 
of white men, travellers are still wary of accepting prof- 
fered fcillowship on a journey, mucJi preferring the fear 
of solitary hunger, thirst, the wild beast at night, and 
maybe open pillage, to the dread of being decoyed and 
strangled by a famacd boon-(5ompanion. Of late years 
Colonel Hervey has filled the office of General Superin- 
tendent of Thuggee and Dacoitee; and even if it be true 
that he inherited a nioril>und machine whose special 
labours, it might be thought, had l)een sufficiently per- 
formed to admit of their being handed over to the vari- 
ous local services and administrations, yet it is but 
naked justice to a never- tiring pu1)lic servant to record, 
that it was under his directions that a final blow was 
dealt at the hereditary existence of a sect of profes- 
sional men, by whom the fact of taking life without 
the shed of blood was deemed a cardinal tenet of 
religion. 
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Thus, under the conditions of which the barren out- 
lines only have been roughly sketched within the pre- 
vious chapters, Anglo-Indian administration certainly 
possesses in itself numerous elements essential to the 
life of what arc sometimes termed '' permanent institu- 
tions/' The powers that be, however, should not too 
hir indulge themselves in this gratifying reflection ; for 
it is not the less true, that many little surface clouds 
still interpose between the native races and their own 
contentment. One. prominent cause of dissatisfaction 
exists perchance in the greater taste and aptitude for 
splitting hairs that past prestige, and the fact of fram- 
ing their own laws and pcmal code, have generated 
among covenanted civilians, as compared with the 
handy, free-and-easy justice dealt out by military or 
native agents engaged in the conduct of affairs. Pro- 
bably it is to this fact that the preference exhibited by 
natives for non-regulation government may in some 
degree be traced; for though this invention of Lord 
Dalliousie places at the control of one individual a 
wider field, both for good government and for abuse, 
than could exist under the more tortuous formalities 
and conditions of divided responsibility maintained in 
the system of Bengal and the North-West Provinces, 
yet, not unlike ourselves, natives often prefer a speedy 
and practically irrevocable decision at the hands of a 
local judge, to the prospective satisfaction to be derived 
from the tardy revision of a sentence by remote ma- 
chinery with whose working they are but imperfectly 
acquainted. In the support of these assertions some 
extracts from the correspondence of native ex-legisla- 
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tivc members of both prevailing creeds, and of councils 
both local and supreme, may not be here considered out 
of place ; and these, if analysed, will appear to lead to 
the conclusion that our native legislators do not think 
so highly as we do ourselves, of the progress we have 
made in conciliating the Eastern races confided to our 
rule and governance. 

One of these legislators writes from India under date 
of December 21, 18G5, in a tone in which it is not diffi- 
cult to trace a vein of bitter disappointment. “ The 
present general condition of affiiirs,’' he writes, com- 
bined witli my thirty years’ exertions, induce me to 
prefer devotion to the Almighty in seclusion to any- 
thing else. Still it affords me pleasure to give now 
tliis general abstract of my own opinion about the ad- 
ministration of India. The aftcction of the subject, and 
attention to the prejudices of the peo])le, regarding 
wliich the Queen of England spoke in her gracious 
Pj’oelamation, the preservation of custom, appointment 
of selected and experieiK^ed officers, fixed laws and regu- 
lations, arc essential to the wellbeing of a people. It 
must also be borne in mind that the system of con- 
stantly imposing or abolishing different taxes, in order to 
maintain receipts and disbursements within a condition 
of equilibrium, is not generally acceptable in India. It 
is a custom in almost all our native governments to 
leave sufficient balance from the income of one year to 
supply any probable excess of expenditure in the next ; 
aud some such scheme is necessary to insure the hap- 
piness of the Eastern subjects of the English Crown. 
These unhappy subjects are at a long distance from the 
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throne,- and are of a different disposition, possess differ- 
ent prejudices, different habits and customs, and live 
within the influence of a different climate. The true 
principle of all good government consists in the affec- 
tion of the suliject and tlie preservation of good faith. 
Since the mutiny of 1857 many appear to think that 
it is difficult to gain the affection of the subject ; but 
I do not agi'ce with them, because the subject here is 
poorer than anywhere else. Their poorness and affec- 
tion is self-evident from the ffict that so vast a continent 
as India has come so speedily and easily beneath the 
rule of the British Government. You say that the at- 
tention of the great statesmen in England is direct- 
ed towards the real improvement of India; but you 
sliould iK'.ar in mind that it is but little use to repair 
the upper storey of a building tlie foundation of which 
has been damaged. After the mutiny, when I and 
my friends suffered many difficulties which will never 
be forgotten, Lord (/anning liad the opportunity to 
bring the whole of British India under non-regulation 
system, and thcrcuj)on depend the fortunes of the 
subject.” 

The foregoing expressions were penned by one whose 
character for extreme loyalty towards the English Crown 
ranks second to none in India. There seems no reason 
for withholding from the public that the man referred 
to is Raja Dinkur Rao of Gwalior ; and since the ser- 
vices which circumstances have enabled him to render 
have been so continuous and conspicuous that modesty 
in glossing over his deserts would be misplaced, we 
venture to transcribe the following from the pen of 
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Major Meade, Agent Governor-General for Central India, 
dated Indore Presidency, April, 1865 : — 

“ I can have no hesitation in stating: that 
I fully concur in, and cjin endorse every word of, the 
late Sir Kichmond Shakespeare's memorandum, and that 
it is simply impossible, in my opinion, to do adequate 
justice to Eaja Dinkur Eaos services and admirable- 
character in such documents. 

“ His administrative ability and thorougli knowledge 
of the people generally of the Gwalior State (including 
his own class, wliicli filled most of the offices of the 
Government, and the various tribes and clans making 
up the two millions odd sul)ject to the rule of Maharaja 
Scindia), and of the measures and j'^olicy whicli were 
best suited to their requirements, and the real interests 
of the State and his chief, aided I)y his singular ac- 
quaintance with, and appreciation of, the merits and 
defects of tlie system of llritish administration, enabled 
him, from tlie date of his assumption of the Dewanship, 
to introduce improvements, order, and organisation in 
every branch and department of the State, and in a 
Avonderfully brief time, under tlu'. circumstances, to 
establish a Government such as had never before existed 
in the territories of his master, and which gave promise, 
if maintained in the spirit and on the principles in which 
it was conceived, to make Gwalior the first of native 
kingdoms. 

'‘In all this the Honourable Eaja had much to con- 
tend with : for his measures were necessarily opposed 
to the traditional policy of the governing classes of the 
country, and to the interests of the many influential 
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persons who had fattened on the abuses tlicy were 
specially intended to abolish ; but his tact, calm temper, 
and good judgment, aided by the example of unimpeach- 
able integrity he set to all around him, enabled him to 
effect what to those acquainted with the circumstances 
of the State might well have appeared hopeless. 

“ The people of the country were relieved from the 
system of oppression and misrule which had made 
some districts, as Tourghar, a prey to tlie most lawless 
disorder, in which the Durbar possessed no real autho- 
rity but such as was exercised under the guns of a large 
military force, and the revenue was peiiudicnxlly c.ollect- 
ed at the point of the bayonet ; and had made others, 
as Esagliur, which lia.d formerly 1)een prosperous and 
ffourisliing, in many parts a desert, and abandoned l)y 
its impoverished and ruined inhabitants; and a general 
feeling of contentment and satisfaction, and of love 
and respect for the Minister who liad so changed their 
condition, prevailed among all classes. 

“ To this policy the safety of Maharaja Scindia and 
Ids Government during the troubles of 1857 may 
assuredly be fairly and justly ascribed : the people 
generally, instead of taking advantage of the disrup- 
tion of authority consequent on the mutiny and 
rebellion of the British native troops (including the 
local contingents), on whose prescmic the peace of tla^ 
territories of Central India had previously principally 
depended, and who were openly sympathised with by 
all, and actively aided by many of the troops and 
armed police of the native states, remained obedient to 
the local officials ; and the presence at the capital of a 
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large number of them, hastily collected and summoned 
by the Minister for the purpose, enabled Maharaja 
Scindia to overawe his own disaffected troops and 
to withstand the otherwise overpowering force of the 
Gwalior contingent, which, confident of the full sup- 
port of the Gwalior army and of the many influential 
people in the Luskier and about the chief, for upwards 
of three eventful months endeavoured to cajole or 
compel his Highness to comply with their olyects and 
demands. 

The triumpliaiit manner in which Scindia emerged 
from these difficulties was, viewed by the light of 
former times, tlie l)(‘st proof of the wisdom of the 
measures of administration previously adopted by tin? 
Minister. Throughout the trying events of 
Raja Diiikur Rao s devotion and services to his master 
were beyond all praise. H(^ was in truth an imperson- 
ation in his own tc'rritory of loyalty to his chief, and of 
order amidst the wild anarchy then raging, and which 
threatened to sweep a way all before it ; and his ‘attacdi- 
ment for, and friendly good heeling towards, the Rritish 
Government and its officers when the power of that 
Government was for a tim(^ at its lowest point of 
dc'pression, can never be forgotten by those who expe- 
rienced or benefited thereby, or were acquainted there- 
with. 

‘‘ With the complete suppression of the mutiny, 
and amidst the changes in the administration of the 
Gwalior State which followed, the position of the Min- 
ister unavoidalily became greatly altered. 

“ The Maharaja desired to direct the Government 
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himself, and to retain the business of administration 
wholly in his own hands ; and after a time Raja Dinkur 
Rao withdrew, not without grief and disappointment, 
from the laborious post he had filled for eight years 
with unmeasurable benefit to his chief and the State, 
and with lasting credit and honour to himself. 

“ In truth his work for the time was done, and it was 
but fitting that he should take some repose from the 
wearing fatigues of the business’ and struggles inciden- 
tal to the high position he had lield for so long a period. 

“ He was not, however, suffered to remain unnoticed ; 
for on the establishment of the Governor -Generars 
Lcigislative Couneil in 1861, In^ was among the first 
members selected to sit tlicrein as r(‘presentativcs of tlie 
native community of the Empii'c. 

His services and usefulness in the lofty and novel 
sphere to which he was thus transfiuTcd w('re sucli as 
might have been expeepid from liis })revious career and 
character, and arc well known to have ])een much ap- 
preciated by the Viceroy of India. 

“ At the date at which 1 am writing, the Honourable 
Raja’s term of service in Council having expired, he is 
unemployed and living in retirement, and there appears 
to be at present no prospect of his return to the busi- 
ness of public life in a fitting position. 

“It is a subject of the deepest regret to me that the 
services of one so experienced and gifted, by far and in 
every respect the ablest native administrator I have 
ever met, should be thus lost to the public ; but there 
seems to be no help therefor at present. 

“ Whatever the future may have in this respect in 
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store for tlie Honourable Raja Dinkur Rao — and that the 
time will sooner or later come when, if spared, he will 
reoccupy a public post suited to his great talents and 
high character I have the fullest confidence — he must 
for the present console himself with the proud and 
gratifying conviction that, as remarked by Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespeare, he is respected and beloved by the 
rich and poor of his own country, in which his name 
will long be known as, excellence, The Dewan, and 
that he enjoys the higli consideration of the British 
Government, and the esteem and regard of sucli of its 
officers as have liad the pleasure of knowing him either 
privately or officially/’ 

All comment on the above quotation is unnecessary ; 
but it should be known by those who take an interest 
in Indian affairs vvliat rewards the gratitude of England 
has metcid out to this exemplary native statesman ; and 
we think that most who read these pages will admit 
that these rewards compare somewhat strangely, and 
not much to the credit of our discernment, with the 
imperial extraviigaiU'C of, for instance, the Mysore grant, 
by whicli a yearly income of £40,000 was secured in 
perpetuity to the already wealthy sons and grandcliil- 
dren of a low-born usurper and oppressor of a peaceful 
people. 

The magnanimity of the Company towards the Ma- 
haraja Dhulecp Singh does not rank, in our opinion, as 
a case in point, for he was the representative of Run- 
jeet Singh, the Lion of the Punjab, who gathered to- 
gether by his force of character ten millions of the 
scattered tribes once ruled by l^imerlane ; and it 
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should be remembered that nearest to the heart of every 
Hindostance proper is the appreciation of hereditary 
honours, and the continuance of an historic name. Now 
Dinkur Kao was illustrious by descent ; and when it is 
considered that, with the exception of some unimportant 
complimentary prefix, the only rank conferred upon 
him was that of IJonourable, as a member of tlie Vice- 
roy’s Council, and tliat the only solid token of our 
"oodwill he has received is a small confiscated estate 

o 

in the neighbourhood, not of his home in Gwalior, but 
of Benares in Bengal, worth £500 per annum, on which, 
as a crowning proof of our generosity, sonuj trifling taxes 
are remitted, one cannot help contrasting his services 
and their reward with those of white men, military and 
civilian, on whom pensions and estates have been show- 
ered ill such profusion. 

Kaja Dinkur Kao was, as has been said, a Hindoo 
Mahratta of the very highest caste, and it may be there- 
fore argued, a representative man of but one portion of 
our Indian dominions. Y (‘t that the feelings entertained 
by him find utterance in other mouths, and prey on 
other minds of a widely different type, may, we think, 
be fairly gathcrcul from a final (‘.xtract, j)enned by per- 
haps the ablest Mahomedan of Bengal. Between him, 
a liberal-minded, self-made man, and the aristocratic 
and conservative Dinkur Kao, there can exist no bond 
of sympathy in politics or religion, save the one am- 
bition, to promote good government and the welfare 
of the subject. On December 18, 1865, this Mussul- 
man, writing to one of whose goodwill he felt assured, 
expressed himself in the following not very hopeful 
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language, of which we must fain confess the ftict of 
Dinkur Eao’s career tends .somewhat sadly to illustrate 
the truth : — 

You at least are aware of the humble and precari- 
ous tenure on which natives, even the greatest among 
us, hold our offices. Literally and in fact a breath can 
unmake us, even as a breath has miulc. No talents, no 
integrity, no claims founded on length of service, can 
avail a day against the active displeasure of our cove- 
nanted white superiors. Tn tlicse cases, and in such a 
Government as India, justice in a great measure de- 
pends upon individuals in poAver at the time. It is 
useless to Ijlink at the truth, and I believe it is notori- 
ous that in a grc'at many Anglo-Indian minds there lies 
an undercurrent of hatred towards the natives ; l)ut as 
unfortunately the natives have not one head for con- 
venient decapitation, this feeling finds too often vent 
against those unhappy natives whom circumstances 
bring into ])rominenc(‘, and it may be conflict, with the 
pride of Englishmen. God knows there are many and 
even numerous exceptions ; but the danger is not small 
to those children of the soil who may act nS if the (‘x- 
eeptions were the laile.” 

Now those who would form impressions for them- 
selves on things regarding India, may compare the 
extracts just quoted, coming as they do unprepared for 
the public eye fresh from the pen of loyal natives 
versed in the genius of our rule, whose title to sit in 
the Councils of their country we have at length ap- 
proved, with the promises held forth in the gracious 
Proclamation whereby Her Majesty the Queen assumed 

IT 
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the sovereignty of Hindostan. This document is one 
that cannot be too often read by, or too deeply gi'aven 
on the hearts of, Anglo-Indian statesmen. It forms the 
Magna Charta of 180,000,000 souls belonging to mixed 
creeds, and may be studied with advantage by all who 
search for landmarks in contemporary history ; but it 
should not be forgotten that it is a far cry from the 
banks of the Ganges to those of the Thames, and 
that although the distance is great, even in the case 
of wealthy appellants to the Privy Council, it is in- 
finitely more felt by the impoverished, uneducated, and 
scantily-fed ryots who constitute nineteen-twentieths of 
an Eastern population. 

This Proclamation was published by Lord Canning at 
Allahabad on 1st November 1858, and was addressed 
directly from the Queen to the Princes, Chiefs, and 
people of India. Its preamble is devoted to announc- 
ing that Her Majesty has, with the advice and (tonsent 
of Parliament, taken upon herself the governance of 
the territories hitherto vested in the East India Com- 
pany, and it then proceeds in the following terms: — 

“ We hereby announce to the native Princes of India, 
that all treaties and engagements made with them, by 
or under the authority of the Honourable East India 
Company, are by us accepted, and will be scrupulously 
maintained, and we look for the like observance on 
their part. We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions; and wliile we will permit no 
aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be at- 
tempted with impunity, we shall sanction no encroach- 
ment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
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dignity, and honour of native princes as our own ; and 
we desire that they, as well as our own subjects, should 
enjoy that prosperity and social advancement which 
can only be secured by internal peace and good gov- 
ernment. We hold ourselves bound to the natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us to all our other subjects, and those obli- 
gations, by the blessing of God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil. Firmly relying ourselves on the 
truth of Christianity, and acknowledging w ith gratitude 
the solace of religion, we disclaim alike the right and 
the desire to impose our convictions on any of our sub- 
jects. We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure 
that none be in any wise favoured, none molested or 
disquieted by reason of their religious faith or obser- 
vances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection cf tlui law ; and we do strictly 
charge and enjoin all those who may be in authority 
under us, that they abstain from all interference with 
the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects, 
on pain of our highest displeasure. And it is our 
further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially ad- 
mitted to offices in our s(U-vice, the duties of Avhich 
they may be qualified by their (nlucation, ability, and 
integrity didy to discharge. We know and respect the 
fceliinrs of attachment with which the natives of India 
regard the lands inherited hy them from their ances- 
tors, and we desire to protect them in all rights con- 
nected therewith, subject to the cfinitable demands of 
the' State; and we will that generally in framing and 
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administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient 
rights, usages, and customs of India. We deeply lament 
the evils and misery which have been brought upon 
India by the acts of ambitious men, who have deceived 
their countrymen by false reports, and led them into 
open rebellion. Our power has been shown by the 
suppression of that rebellion in the field ; we desire to 
show our mercy by pardoning the offences of those 
who have been thus misled, but who desire to return 
to tlie path of duty.” 

The above are truly royal words, admitting of no 
cavil or misinterpretation, and they wcrci closely fol- 
lowed by a distinct aj>]^roval of the clement policy with 
which liOrd Chnning’s name will ever bo associated, an 
approval emanating from the highest terrestrial autho- 
rity we acknowledge, and from which tliere happily is 
no appeal. 

Our clemency,” it was written, “ will be extended 
to all offenders, save and except those who hav(i been 
or shall be convicted of having directly taken part in 
the murder of British sul)jects. With regjird to such, 
the demands of justice forbid the exei-cise of mercy. 
To thos(i who have willingly given an asylum to mur- 
derers, knowing them to be such, their lives alone can 
be guaranteed ; but in apportioning the penalty due to 
such persons, full consideration will be given to any 
circumstances under which they have been induced to 
throw off their allegiance ; and large indulgence will be 
shown to those whose crimes- may appcair to have 
originated in too credulous acceptance of the fiilse 
reports circulated by designing men. To all others in 
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arms against the Government we hereby promise un- 
conditional pardon, amnesty and oblivion of all offence 
against ourselves, our crown, and dignity, on their 
return to their homes and peaceful pursuits. It is our 
royal pleasure that these terms of grace and amnesty 
should be extended to all those who comply with these 
conditions before the first day of January next. When, 
by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity shall 
be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement, and to administer its govern- 
ment for the benefit of all our subjects therein. In 
their prosperity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our best re- 
ward. And may the God of all power grant to us, and 
to those in authority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.’’ 


THE END. 
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The Transcaucasian Campaign of the Turkish Army und*® 

Omor Pasha : .A Personal Narrative. By Lauhencb Oliphant, Esq. WithMaJ> II 
and Illustrations. Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 

Egypt, the Soudan, and Oontial AMoa : With Explorations 

from Khartouin on the WfelW N5Je to the Kegione of the Equator. By John 
Petheriok, F. R.G.S., Her Biitannio Mi^eetlfs Conwil for the Soudan. In Octavo, 
with a Map, Ids. 

Three Months in the Southern States. April— June 1863. 

By Lieut. -Col. Fremantle. With Portraits of President Davis, Generals 
Polk, Lee, Longstreet, Beauregard, and Johnston. Crown Octavo, Ts. 6d. 

“The whole of the book is as well worth reading as that published extract. It conveys a very 
fair idea of wluit manner of men they are who are now fighting in the South for their imlepeii- 
denee; aud being written In a very unpretending style, it is both an agreeable and valuable 
glimpse of the Interior of the Coafeder&cy.’'— Spectator. 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TRAVELS 


’ The Punjah aad Delhi in 1867 : Being a Narrative of 

' the Meaaurea by which the Punjab was saved and Delhi recovered during the 

^ , liwiUat By the Rev. J. CAVjp-BROWNE, Chaplain of the Punjab Movable 

of the C^ief Stations pad of the different Engagements, 
J. Lawrenoe, Bart., Sir H. Edwardes, Sir B. Montgomery, 
Hlvro VolumMit-Pogt Octavo, 21s. 

i poBseas a condensed narratlvaof Of Delhi, but especially of 

doings Of the handful of Bnglishmen scattered througWeW^' Punjab, these volumes 
L ,,v,'’l|^ramend themselves by their scrupulous accuracy, while to t^Ofllltttre htstofflan of the India 
W pf 1857 they will prove invaluable ’’—Allen^a Indian Mail. ' ' 

k‘ “ This is a work which will well repay the trouble of perusal. Written by one who was him- 
f. Self present at many of the scenes he narrates, ancl who has had free access to the papers of Sir 
I ; J. Lawrence, Sii It. Montgonierj, and Sir H Kdwardes, xt comes with alt the weight of official 
’ authority, and all the vividnos.s of personal narrative,’’— Pms. 

' The Campaiga of (jarihaldi in the Two Sicilies : A Per- 

, sonal Narrative, By Charles Stuart Forbes, Commander, R.N. Post Octavo, 
with Portraits, 12a. 

; ‘‘A volume which contains the best sketch hitherto published of the campaign which put an 

eud to Bourbon rule in tlio Two Sicilies It Is accompanied with plans of the chief battle* ; and 
1^ honest unexaggorated record contrasts very favourably with the strained and showy accopnt 
' OTthe Garibaldiaus just published by M Dumas."— -A’jff miner. 


WThn and Manners in America. By Capt. Thos. Hamilton, 


With Portrait of the Author. Foolscap, 7s. 6d. 


lotes on North America : Agricultural, Economical, and 

Social. By Professor J. F. W. Johnston. Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21a. 
“Professor Johnston’s admirable Notes , . The very best manual for lutclhgont emi- 

lL'v, grants, whilst to tlie British agiiculturist and general reader it conveys a most complete oon- 
ception of the condition of these prosperous region than all that has hitherto hecii written.*’— 
Economist. 

-.Jontnal of a Tour in &reece and the Ionian Islands. 

By W ILLIAM ^URE of Caldwell. Two V olumos, Post Octavo, Maps and Plates, 243. 

pA Cruise in Japanese Waters. By Capt. Sherard Oshom, C.B. 

Third Edition. Crown Octavo, 5s. 


life in the Par West. By &. P. Buxton, Esq. 

Second Edition. Foolscap Oohltro, 48. 

“One of the most daring and resolute of trtveitert. . . . A volume, ful 
seldom submitted to the public.”— A <?wn<8uw. 


A volume, fuller of excitement is 


lairative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine. 

By Lieut. Van de Velde. Two Volumes Octavo, with Maps, &c., £1, lOs. 

“ He lias contributed much to knowledge of the country, and the unction with which he speiiks 
of the holy places which he has visited, will commend the book to the notice of all religious 
readers His illustiations of Hcripture are nuineious and admirable. "—J3aily News. 
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